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A  DECEMBER  RAIN-SCENE. 

There  trudges  one  to  a  merrymaking 
With  a  sturdy  swing, 

On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

To  fetch  the  saving  medicament 
Is  another  bent. 

On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

One  slowly  drives  his  herd  to  the  stall 
Ere  ill  befall, 

On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

This  bears  his  missives  of  life  and  death 
With  quickening  breath. 

On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

One  watches  for  signals  of  wreck  or  war 
From  the  hill  afar. 

On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

No  care  if  he  gain  a  shelter  or  none, 

Unhired,  moves  one 
On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

And  another  knows  nought  of  its  chilling  fall 
Upon  him  at  all. 

On  whom  the  rain  comes  down. 

Thom.as  Hardy. 
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DISARMAMENT  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLICY. 


Many  students  of  history  and  of  practical  statesmanship  consider 
the  Washington  Conference  with  the  greatest  scepticism.  They 
are  aware  that  all  attempts  at  abolishing  war  and  reducing  arma¬ 
ments  have  failed  in  the  past,  and  that  most  peace  and  disarma¬ 
ment  conferences  were  promptly  followed  by  devastating  wars. 
The  ancient  Greeks  created  their  Amphictyonic  Councils  and  soon 
afterwards  embarked  upon  the  most  ruinous  internecine  wars. 
Napoleon  III.  strongly  advocated  international  disarmament  a 
few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
The  peace  and  disarmament  meeting  at  The  Hague  in  1899  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Balkan  wars, 
and  the  war  of  1914-1918.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  Count 
I\Iouraviev,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  in 
his  invitation  to  the  Powers  that  the  object  of  The  Hague  meet¬ 
ing  ^^as  to  arrive  at  “an  understanding  not  to  increase  for  a 
lixed  period  the  present  effectives  of  the  aimed  military  and 
naval  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  increase  the  budgets 
pertaining  thereto,  and  to  undertake  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  means  by  which  a  reduction  might  be  effected  in  the 
forces  and  budgets  above  mentioned.”  Post  hoc  sed  no)i  propter 
hoc.  It  is  true  some  of  the  greatest  wars  of  all  time  followed  closely 
upon  peace  and  disarmament  conferences.  However,  they  did 
not  occur  because  peace  conferences  had  been  held.  The  coin¬ 
cidence  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  at  times  of  unparalleled 
tension  and  stress,'  when  great  wars  seemed  to  be  inevitable, 
eleventh-hour  peace  and  disarmament  meetings  were  hastily  called 
which,  unfortunately,  failed  to  jirevent  the  expected  collision. 
Once  more  the  danger  of  war,  or  at  least  of  economic  ruin,  has 
led  to  the  calling  of  a  disarmament  conference.  Happily  there 
are  signs  that  it  may  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  utter  failure 
of  all  its  predecessors.  An  unprecedented  situation  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  has  arisen,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  may  have  unprecedented  results. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  delusion  to  believe  that  the  Washington 
meeting  may  lead  to  universal  disarmament.  Unfortunately, 
many  excellent  people  who  have  the  i^eace  of  the  world  at  heart 
attempt  to  do  too  much  and  to  do  it  too  suddenly.  Natura  non 
iacit  saltuni.  We  cannot  overnight  replace  universal  distrust 
among  nations,  the  bellum  omnimn  contra  omnes  whereby 
Thomas  Hobbes  not  incorrectly  described  international  relations, 
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by  a  League  of  Nations,  by  a  super-national  Government  and  a 
sui)er-uational  police  force,  by  the  Parliament  of  Man.  Unprac¬ 
tical  idealists  have  done  more  mischief  in  the  world  than  the 
greatest  criminals.  There  is  httle  hope  of  practical  result  from 
the  Washington  Conference  if  unpractical  idealism  sways  its 
proceedings,  and  if  the  assembled  statesmen  endeavour  to  achieve 
the  impossible.  Every  attempt  at  creating  a  new  world  has 
liitherto  been  followed  by  disaster, 
j  History  teaches  us  that  wars  are  due  to  the  conflicting  interests 
j  and  ambitions  of  nations  and  of  their  rulers,  and  that  they  are 
1  nmst  frequent  among  tribes  and  among  small  nations  of  approxi- 

‘  inately  equal  strength.  The  formation  of  great  States  has 

abolished  the  unending  inter-tribal  wars  which  used  to  devastate 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  all  other  countries.  The  world 
enjoyed  the  longest  ^leriod  of  peace  when  it  had  a  single  master, 
when  it  was  ruled  by  Imi^erial  Borne.  The  break-up  of  the 
Konian  Empire  led  to  the  most  terrible  series  of  wars  among 
the  numerous  small  nations  which  took  its  place.  For  more  than 
1,500  years  the  world  has  been  devastated  because  it  had  many 
masters  instead  of  a  single  one.  Happily  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  l^ax  Roniaiia  of  old  may  be  replaced  by  the  Pax 
Britaniiica,  or  rather  by  the  Pax  Britannica  et  Americana.  The 
peace  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  might  have  been  brought  about  long 
ago  had  the  American  colonies  not  revolted.  If,  in  1914,  the 
Briti.sh  Empire  and  the  United  States  had  formed  a  single  State, 
ora  wisely  organised  Federation  of  States,  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  broken.  A  league  of  some  nations  or  a 
league  of  all  nations  has  as  yet  little  promise.  There  are  too 
many  nations  in  the  world  for  cordial  co-operation.  Besides, 
they  ditfer  too  greatly  among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  j)os.sibility  that  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Km})ire  may  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  favour  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  world’s  peace.  Such  an  understanding  will  enable 
the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  to  reduce  their  armaments  very 
greatly,  and  their  example  will  undoubtedly  promptly  be  followed 
by  other  nations,  as  will  be  .shown  in  the  course  of  these  pages. 

The  best  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Washington  Conference 
lies  ill  the  cordial  agreement  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  material  and  human  resources  of  the  two 
are  boundless.  If  they  are  firmly  united,  although  such  a  union 
need  not  be  expressed  in  a  formal  treaty,  they  could  safely  reduce 
their  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  absolute  mmimum  because 
no  single  nation  and  no  combination  of  States  would  dare  to 
attack  them.  The  war  of  1914-1918  has  destroyed  the  legend 
that  England,  her  Dominions,  and  the  United  States  will  not 
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fight  or  cannot  fight  which  prevailed  among  the  military  nations 
previous  to  the  Great  War.  The  world  has  learned  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  able  to  raise  gigantic  armies  which  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  the  armies  of  any  of  the  old  military  States, 
and  that  the  United  States  can  create  a  gigantic  navy  and  mer¬ 
chant  marine  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  After  all, 
vast  armaments  can  easily  be  raised  by  nations  which  possess 
the  necessary  spirit,  large  numbers,  and  adequate  re.sources. 
The  war  has  shown  that  Englishmen  and  Americans  possess  the 
warlike  spirit.  The  white  population  of  the  two  States  alone 
exceeds  at  present  150,000,000,  and  it  will,  before  long,  exceed 
300,000,000.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  material  resources  of  the 
two  are  absolutely  boundless. 

The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  combined  own  about 
one-third  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Under  the  two  flags  dwell  more 
than  150,000,000  white  people  and  more  than  450,0(X),000 
coloured  people.  While  these  two  States  possess  together  more 
than  600,000,000  citizens,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  inhabited  by 
approximately  1,000,000,000  people.  At  present  the  British 
Empire  and  the ‘United  States  are,  as  regards  population,  in  the 
minority  if  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  w’orld.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  more  than  half  of  the  vast  territory 
under  the  British  and  the  American  flags  consists  of  very  thinly 
])opulated  white  man’s  land,  which  will  rapidly  fill  up,  and  that 
the  British  and  American  territories  contain  a  superabundance 
of  the  most  valuable  natural  resources.  If  we  compare  not  only 
quantity  but  also  quality,  it  may  be  stated  without  exaggeration 
that  Britain  and  America  combined  possess  half  the  world’s  terri¬ 
tory  and  half  the  world’s  population.  However,  the  time  seems 
near  at  hand  when  the  two  combined  will  possess  considerably 
more.  Mr.  John  Fiske,  a  distinguished  American  historian, 
wrote  in  his  book,  American  Political  Ideas,  published  in  1880 

“  Tlie  work  which  the  English  race  began  when  it  colonised  North 
America  is  destined  to  go  on  until  every  land  on  the  earth’s  surffice  that 
is  not  already  the  seat  of  an  old  civilisation  shall  become  English  in  its 
language,  in  its  political  habits  and  traditions.  .  .  .  The  race  thus  spread  over 
both  hemispheres,  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  will  not  fail 
to  keep  that  sovereignty  of  the  sea  and  that  commercial  supremacy  which 
it  began  to  acquire  when  England  stretched  its  arm  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  The  world’s  business  will 
be  transacted  by  English-speaking  people  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
whatever  language  any  man  may  have  learned  in  his  infancy,  he  will  find 
it  necessary  sooner  or  later  to  learn  to  express  his  thoughts  in  English. . .  • 
By  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  such  nations  as  France  and  Germany 
can  only  claim  such  a  relative  position  in  the  political  world  as  Holland 
and  Switzerland  now  occupy.” 
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Mr.  Fiske’s  forecast  may  come  true  unless  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  should  choose  to  destroy  themselves  in  suicidal  folly,  for 
united  they  are  invincible. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  relatively 
as  insignificant  as  the  Romans  were  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ,  or  as  one  of  the  minor  Balkan  races  is  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have  expanded  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  success.  They  have  seized  and  populated  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  most  promising  portions  of  the  world 
and  have  increased  amazingly  in  numbers.  Their  |X)ssihle  future 
growth  may  be  gauged  from  the  progress  of  the  Ignited  States. 
In  1800  the  Republic  was  inhabited  by  5,310,000  people.  In 
1920  105,083,108  people  were  enumerated,  and  according  to  the 
most  conservative  estimate  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Commission  on  America’s  natural  resources,  the  United 
States  should  have  250,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  2000  and 
.500,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  2100.  Between  1800  and 
1920  the  population  of  the  world  has  increased  from  040,000,000 
to  1,000,000,000,  or  has  grown  only  two-and-a-half  fold.  During 
the  same  period  the  population  of  the  Ignited  States  has  increased 
twenty-five  fold,  or  ten  times  as  fast.  Canada,  which  is  larger 
than  the  United  States,  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  Greater 
London.  Australia,  which  is  larger  than  all  Europe,  has  fewer 
inhabitants  than  little  Belgium.  By  the  year  2000  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  will  each  probably  contain 
250,000,000  white  inhabitants.  There  is  room  for  several  United 
States  within  the  British  Empire.  If  the  peace  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  should  be  preserved  for  a  few  decades,  they  will 
jointly  dominate  the  world,  not  by  military  means  hut 
by  weight  of  numbers,  and  they  will  easily  be  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  peace  and  to  discountenance  military  ambitions 
among  the  other  nations,  provided,  of  course,  they  are 
united  in  aim. 

Hitherto  Europe  has  ruled  the  world.  The  military  ambitions 
of  the  European  States  have  been  the  ]nincipal  cause  of  war. 
The  great  struggle  of  1914—1918  has  brought  about  the  dowmfall 
of  Finro|ie.  The  history  of  2,000  years  has  been  chiefly  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  expansion  of  Europe.  During  the  last  four  centuries 
Europe  conquered  the  other  four  continents  and  dominated  them. 
The  predominance  of  Europe  has  come  to  an  end.  The  European 
continent,  divided  into  numerous  quarrelling  nations  and  possess¬ 
ing  comparatively  small  natural  resources,  will  in  the  future 
occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  held  by  ancient  Greece  in  the 
Homan  world.  England  will  become  an  appendage  of  her  over¬ 
sea  Empire  and  its  European  outpost.  .\t  present  the  yellow. 
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brown,  and  black  races  of  the  world  exceed  the  white  race  in 
number.  Imaginative  writers,  such  as  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard 
in  his  most  interesting  books.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Colour  and  The 
New  World  of  Islam,  have  pointed  out  the  danger  threatening 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  man.  That  danger  will  scarcely 
materialise  if  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  live  and 
act  in  harmony.  In  a  few  decades  the  number  of  white  Anglo- 
Saxons  alone  should  equal,  or  exceed,  the  teeming  millions  of 
China  and  Japan  combined. 

Wealth  and  strength  go  hand  in  hand.  The  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire  can  raise  the  largest  armies  and  fleets  because 
they  possess  the  bulk  of  the  w'orld’s  resources  and  the  bulk  of 
the  world’s  wealth.  Natural  resources  determine  the  growth  of 
nations.  The  two  Anglo-Saxon  States  possess  or  control  not 
only  more  than  half  of  the  world’s  best  territory  and  of  the  world’s 
best  agricultural  soil,  but  they  possess,  at  the  same  time,  more 
than  half  of  the  w  orld’s  most  valuable  minerals  and  of  the  world’s 
water-pow’er  resources  which  can  be  converted  into  electricity. 
According  to  the  best  estimates  available,  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  combined  have  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  world’s  coal  and  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  iron,  copper,  tin, 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  etc.  In  addition  they  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  world’s  cotton,  wool,  oil,  and  rubber.  Owing  to  these 
vast  resources  the  two  nations  combined  produce  far  more  than 
half  of  the  wnrld’s  manufactured  goods  and  are  supreme  in  ship¬ 
building  and  in  shipping,  w'hile  the  rest  of  the  world  is  dependent 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  for  a  great  deal  of  its  food  and  for  a 
large  quantity  of  those  raw  materials  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  manufacturing  industries.  The  tw’o  nations  combined  may 
easily  utilise  their  firmly  established  economic  predominance 
for  enforcing  the  ])eace  of  the  world.  The  mere  threat 
of  depriving  a  recalcitrant  nation  of  its  imported  food,  cotton, 
wool,  copper,  oil,  rubber,  and  of  Anglo-American  shipping 
would  have  at  least  as  telling  an  effect  as  an  ultimatum  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  display  of  overwhelming  military  and  naval 
strength.  Besides,  the  former  step  would  be  far  less  costly  than 
the  latter. 

The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  factors  enumerated.  Nearly  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  straits,  harbours,  and  other  strategical  points  of  the  world 
are  in  Anglo-Saxon  hands.  Most  of  these  can  be  held  by  rela¬ 
tively  small  forces.  The  world-strategical  position  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  is  at  least  as  favourable  to  tlieir  economic  position. 
North  America,  lying  half-way  between  over-populated  Europe 
and  over-populated  Asia ,  can  keep  both  in  order  and  can  prevent 
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their  uniting  for  action,  especially  if  the  British  Empire  cordially 
co-operates  with  the  Americans. 

Consideration  of  the  factors  described  shows  that  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  can  vastly  reduce  their 
armaments  if  perfect  harmony  reigns  between  them.  They  could 
restrict  their  armies  and  navies  to  the  irreducible  minimum  and 
need  not  regard  very  greatly  the  armaments  of  other  nations. 
No  nation  and  no  conceivable  combination  of  States  would  care 
to  challenge  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  States  even  if  they  had  almost 
completely  disarmed.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  learned 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  can  fight  and  that  they  can  create  gigantic 
and  well-managed  armies  and  fleets  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Besides,  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  would  not  allow  the  creation 
of  huge  armies  and  fleets  which  might  endanger  their  peace. 
They  could  easily  compel  a  reduction  in  armaments  by  making 
use  of  their  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  predominance. 
The  limitation  of  credits,  of  shipping  facilities,  or  of  indispensable 
supplies  of  food  and  of  raw  materials  might  prove  as  effective  as 
a  strict  blockade.  Its  mere  threat  should  turn  an  ambitious 
nation  from  its  dangerous  course.  The  example  of  disarmament 
set  by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  would  promptly 
be  followed  by  some  nations,  while  others  might  be  persuaded 
to  follow  suit.  Their  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  wdth  the 
Anglo-Saxons  would  be  a  powerful  factor. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  reducing  very  greatly  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Empire, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  differ  completely  in  character, 
and  that  the  super-police  maintained  by  the  one  must  be  different 
from  the  super-police  of  the  other.  The  United  States  are  in 
the  hap))y  position  of  possessing  little  territory  outside  their 
borders.  Few  troops  are  required  for  defending  important 
strategical  points  and  for  policing  natives  living  under  their  ]iro- 
tection.  The  British  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a 
considerable  number  of  troops  for  defending  the  valuable  positions 
which  it  possesses  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  for  keeping  order 
among  about  400,000,000  coloured  people.  If  the  armies  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  reduced  to  a  super- police ,  the  forces 
retained  by  the  British  Empire  would  necessarily  be  far  greater 
than  those  required  by  the  Republic.  Unfortunately,  England 
cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  reducing  her  armies  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  level.  An  attempt  to  do  so  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  naval  matters  also  the  United  States  are  far 
more  favourably  situated  than  is  the  British  Empire.  The 
Americans  possess  a  closely  knit  land  empire  which  is  practically 
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self-supporting.  It  cannot  be  starved  into  surrender  and  it  cannot 
be  seriously  injured  by  an  invasion,  except  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Pacific  coast-lands  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territories  bordering  upon  them  are  sparsely  inhabited,  and  they 
do  not  possess  resources  which  are  vital  to  the  life  of  the  State. 
The  hulk  of  America’s  ])opulation  and  the  great  majority  of  her 
most  important  industrial  undertakings,  coal  mines,  iron  mines, 
etc.,  are  to  be  found  on,  or  near  to,  the  Atlantic  border.  Within 
a  circle  of  *200  miles’  radius  drawn  around  New  York  are  to  be 
found  all  the  most  important  ordnance  and  rifle  factories,  cheiui- 
cal  and  gimpowder  plants,  armour-])late  works  and  shi])l)uildin}' 
and  ship-repairing  establishmetits  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  a  somewhat  larger  radius  are  situated  the  principal  coal 
mines,  ironworks,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  which 
would  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Pe])ublic  in  case  of  war. 
A  powerful  army  might  conceivably  land  on  the  Pacific  shore  and 
invade  the  western  States.  It  could  not  possibly  march  across 
the  continent  and  seize  the  great  armament  plants.  The  central 
and  eastern  States  would  have  ample  time  to  raise  and  equip  an 
army  of  overwhelming  strength,  drive  out  the  invader,  and  destroy 
his  power  with  the  help  of  an  extemporised  fleet.  An  attack  on 
the  more  vulnerable  Atlantic  coasts  could  be  effected  only  by  some 
European  Power  or  Powers.  However,  the  task  would  he  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult.  It  would  require  a  huge  fleet,  a  huge  army,  and 
a  huge  transport  service,  but  even  then  the  aggressor  would 
probably  fail,  because  the  United  States,  like  Russia,  are  protected 
by  space.  The  great  coalfields  and  ironworks,  the  true  sources 
of  America’s  military  power,  lie  hundreds  of  miles  inland.  A 
determined  population  of  more  than  100,000,000  dwelling  on  a 
continent  cannot  be  subdued  by  an  expedition.  Such  a  war 
w’ould  ])rohahly  be  as  disastrous  to  the  aggressor  as  the  Sicilian 
expedition  was  to  the  Athenians.  No  nation  in  its  senses  would 
care  to  undertake  so  terrible  a  risk.  There  remains,  of  course, 
the  possibility  of  a  State  powerful  at  sea  destroying  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  and  blockading  the  country.  However,  that  possibility 
also  is  very  small.  The  United  States  could  never  be  defeated 
by  naval  w^ar  alone.  It  would  not  exactly  be  easy  to  blockade 
the  extensive  American  coasts.  Besides,  such  a  blockade,  even 
if  completely  successful,  would  not  bring  the  United  States  to 
their  knees.  They  could  easily  live  without  foreign  trade  for 
any  number  of  years.  However,  they  would  in  the  meantime 
build  an  all-powerful  fleet  with  the  help  of  their  gigantic  iron  and 
steel  and  engineering  industries  and  would  destroy  the  nation 
which  had  attacked  them.  As  long  as  England  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  United  States,  a  naval  or  a  military  attack  on  the 
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more  vulnerable  Atlantic  coast  on  the  part  of  some  European 
Power  or  Powers  is  of  course  inconceivable,  and  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States  by  some  Power  or  Powers  acting  in  union  with 
England  is  equally  inconceivable.  Such  an  attack  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  benefit  England,  but  would  certainly  lead  to  the  loss  of 
Canada. 

The  British  Empire  obviously  requires  a  strong  fleet  far  more 
than  the  United  States.  It  is  scattered  all  over  the  globe.  It  is 
vulnerable  in  many  places,  and  the  Motherland  is  dependent  upon 
the  sea  for  its  very  existence,  for  it  imports  from  abroad  not  only 
the  bulk  of  its  raw  materials  but  even  the  bulk  of  its  food.  To  the 
British  Empire  open  seaways  are  as  important  as  the  railways  are 
to  the  United  States.  The  cutting  of  the  sea  communications 
of  the  British  Empire  by  a  Power  stronger  at  sea  would  lead  to 
starvation  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire.  It  follows  that  the  British  Empire  requires  both  a 
stronger  army  and  a  stronger  navy  than  the  United  States  merely 
for  .self-preservation. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  .sea  Empire.  Its  existence  is  bound 
up  with  the  freedom  of  the  sea.  As  England  has  not  been  witling 
to  live  at  the  sufl'erance  of  the  great  military  nations  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  she  had  made  it  her  fixed  object  to  have  a  fleet  of  pre¬ 
dominant  strength.  After  all,  there  was  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  by  a  Continental  coalition.  Such  attacks  have  occurred 
in  the  past,  and  attempts  to  bring  about  a  united  attack  upon 
the  British  Empire  were  made  by  German,  French,  and  Eussian 
statesmen  during  the  last  few  decades.  Herein  lay  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Two-Power  Standard.  Formerly  the  British  Fleet 
occupied  a  position  of  absolute  predominance  in  the  world.  That 
predominance  is  disapi)earing,  or  has  already  dhsappeared,  and  in 
a  few  years  England  may  occupy  the  second  or  even  only  the 
third  place  on  the  sea.  Eapidly  swelling  armaments  are  an 
infallible  sign  of  the  danger  of  war.  According  to  the  Scientific 
American  of  November,  1921,  the  position  of  the  three  leading 
naval  Powers,  measured  by  fir.st-class  battleships  and  battle¬ 
cruisers,  will  be  as  follows  in  1924  : — 


Total  tonnage 

Total  tonnage 

regardless 

as  depreciated 

of  age. 

First-Class  Battleships. 

by  age. 

United  States 

.  722,000 

554,467 

Great  Britain 

.  548,250 

192,484 

Japan 

.  272,520 

First-Class  Battle-cruisers. 

195,939 

United  States 

.  261,000 

261,000 

Great  Britain 

.  355,400 

254,986 

Japan 

.  284,000 

204,867 
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Total  tonnage 
regardless 
of  age. 

Total  First-Class  Battle  Fleet. 

United  States  ...  ...  ...  983,000 

Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  903,650 

Japan  ...  ...  ...  ...  566,620 

The  Scientific  American  is  a  serious  publication,  and  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  arrived  at  the  true  strength  of  the  three 
Powers  in  1924  by  estimating  the  life  of  first-class  battleships 
and  battle-cruisers  at  fifteen  years  and  deducting  one-fifteenth 
from  the  tonnage  in  respect  of  every  year  of  their  age.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  1924  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  Fleet 
over  that  of  Great  Britain  will  be  overwhelming,  and  that  in  first- 
class  battleships  Japan  will  be  slightly  superior  to  England.  Not 
only  the  United  States  with  their  gigantic  wealth  are  building  a 
huge  fleet  with  feverish  haste,  but  the  Japanese  with  their 
narrow  means  do  likewise.  The  battleship  figures  given  make  it 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  preparing 
for  war  with  one  another.  Herein  lies  at  present  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  world’s  peace,  and  the  question  arises  w’hether  such 
a  war  is  necessary  or  advisable,  and  wdiether  it  will,  if  fought, 
lead  to  a  lasting  peace. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  tension  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Island  Empire.  The  points  of  friction  are  well  known  and 
need  not  be  discussed  in  this  place.  However,  the  most  serious 
thing  about  the  American-Japanese  tension  is  that  a  great  many 
Americans  suspect*  that  they  may  experience  the  hostility  of 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  combined.  The  meaning  and  the 
objects  of  the  British-Japanese  Alliance  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood.  Owing  to  this  suspicion  the  Americans  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  Two-Power  Standard  on  the  sea.  Reference  to  the 
table  previously  given  shows  that  in  1924,  according  to  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Scientific  American,  the  first-class  battle-fleet  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  United  States,  as  depreciated  by  age,  will  come  to 
815,467  tons,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  combined 
will  amount  to  848,275  tons.  The  desire  to  maintain  a  Two- 
Power  Standard  against  the  two  States  strongest  on  the  sea  is 
frequently  expressed  by  leading  Americans.  In  commenting 
upon  the  naval  position,  the  Scientific  American  of  November, 
1921,  stated  : — 

“  By  1924,  if  the  present  programmes  of  construction  of  the  three 
leading  naval  Powers  are  completed,  we  shall  find  om*selves  in  the  position 
of  being  about  equal  in  capital  sliip  efficiency  to  the  two  other  naval 
Powers  combined.” 


Total  tunuage 
as  depreciated 
by  ago. 

815,167 

417,460 

400,806 
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Those  who  dislike  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
have  endeavoured  for  a  long  time  to  create  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions  and  Colonies,  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  Bernhardis  of  Germany,  for  instance, 
while  advocating  a  war  of  conquest,  have  declared  for  decades 
the  inevitableness  of  the  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire, 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which 
would  lead  to  the  loss  of  Canada  ,  and  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  enemies  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the  misunderstandings 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Eepublic  on  the  one  hand 
and  between  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  on  the  other  hand. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  concluded  for  purely  defensive 
reasons.  Those  Americans  wdio  state  that  England  ought  not 
to  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  a  yellow  nation  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Twenty  years  ago  Russia 
was  steadily  encroaching  upon  India  and  upon  Japan’s  interests 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  The  Japanese  feared  that  Russia  would 
make  war  upon  them,  and  wished  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
an  alliance.  They  would  have  liked  to  ally  themselves  with 
Germany  or  with  Germany  and  England  combined,  and  they 
were  ready  to  conclude  an  alliance  even  with  Russia.  The  inner 
history  of  the  Alliance  may  be  studied  in  the  Memoirs  of  Vis¬ 
count  Hayashi  and  of  Baron  Eckardstein.  Towards  the  end  of 
1901  Marquis  Ito  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  stayed  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  then  went  on  to  London,  where  the 
.\nglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  concluded  on  January  30th,  1902. 
If  England  had  not  concluded  the  Alliance,  Japan  would  have 
allied  herself  either  with  Gemiany  or  with  Russia.  A  Russo- 
Japanese  alliance  would  have  tended  to  divert  Russia’s  activities 
towards  India.  A  German- Japanese  alliance  would  have  been 
directed  against  Russia,  but  it  might  have  led  to  Japan  sup¬ 
porting  Germany  in  1914.  That  would  have  been  an  exceedingly 
serious  matter.  Not  only  India  but  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
lie  in  easy  reach  of  Japan.  The  consequences  to  England  and 
the  world  would  have  been  incalculable. 

The  Japanese  have  rendered  services  of  the  greatest  value  not 
only  to  England  but  also  to  the  United  States  and  to  democracy 
by  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  it  w'ould 
seem  not  only  ungi*ateful  but  also  unwise  on  the  part  of  England 
not  to  renew  the  old  Alliance,  which  was  concluded  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  order  in  Asia.  The  Asiatic  position  is  as 
yet  too  uncertain  to  throw  away  so  valuable  a  safeguard. 
England’s  withdraw’al  might  lead  to  Japan  allying  herself  with 
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anotlier  Power,  and  such  an  alliance  might  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  as  a  Russo-Japanese  Alliance  or  Germau'- 
Japanese  Alliance  would  have  been  in  1901.  The  Australians 
and  the  New  Zealanders  share  the  views  of  the  Americans  regard¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  white  race. 
They  also  try  to  exclude  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.  Its  dissolution  would  compel  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  build  gigantic  fleets  for  their  protection. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Alliance  with  Japan  in  1902  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  wise,  and  its  maintenance  seems  exceedingly  desirable, 
not  only  to  Englishmen  but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
Dominions.  However,  that  Alliance,  which  is  purely  defensive 
in  character,  could  not  possibly  be  directed  against  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  know'  that  Englishmen  would  never  sup¬ 
port  them  against  the  Americans.  Besides,  no  Englishman  desires 
the  downfall  of  the  United  States.  The  American  fear  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  aimed  at  the  T’nited  States  or  naight 
be  used  against  them  is  absurd. 

Up  to  1914  general  disarmament  was  impossible  because  of  the 
rivalry  between  Germany  and  her  territorial  neighbours  on  land 
and  because  of  the  rivalry  of  Germany  and  of  England  on  the 
sea.  General  disarmament  will  be  impracticable  as  long  as  the 
race  of  armaments  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  con¬ 
tinues.  The  strain  which  the  armament  race  is  putting  upon 
Japan  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  that  country  is  spending 
at  present  as  much  on  naval  defence  as  Great  Britain  spent 
previous  to  the  war.  There  is  some  danger  that  the  Japanese 
may  think  it  cheai)er  to  let  it  come -to  war  with  the  United 
States  than  to  continue  increasing  their  navy  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  America’s  fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger 
that  the  Americans,  feeling  reassured  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  British -Japanese  Alliance,  will  think  their  suj)eriority  sufii 
ciently  great  to  make  w'ar  upon  Japan.  An  American-Japanese 
war  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  differences  existing  between  the 
two  countries  are  of  comparatively  minor  importance  and  can 
easily  be  adjusted.  The  Japanese  have  hitherto  acted  in  foreign 
affairs  with  the  greatest  wdsdom  and  moderation,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  abandon  their  traditional  attitude.  An  American- 
Japanese  war  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  unwise  because  it 
cannot  possibly  lead  to  a  .satisfactory  end.  The  United  States, 
as  has  previously  been  shown,  cannot  be  subdued  by  an  attack 
in  the  Pacific.  Similarly,  Japan  cannot  be  subdued  by  the 
Americans.  It  is  true  that  the  American  Fleet  is  numerically 
tw  ice  as  strong  as  the  Japanese  Fleet  and  that  America’s  wealth 
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is  immeasurably  "reater  than  that  of  Japan.  Numbers  and 
wealth  alone  would  not  decide  the  struggle.  The  Japanese  spirit 
is  uucouqnerable,  and  in  a  defensive  w’ar  against  the  United 
States  the  Island  Empire  would  be  powerfully  aided  by  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  natural  strength.  Japan  is  a  gigantic  fortress  in  the 
sea.  The  principal  towns  and  harbours  of  the  country  lie  on  the 
inland  sea  of  the  principal  island,  the  four  narrow  approaches  to 
which  cannot  be  forced.  Vice-Admiral  Ballard,  a  former  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  Director  of  the  Operations 
Division  of  the  Admiralty  War  Staff,  wrote  in  his  excellent 
book.  The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the  Political  History  of  Japan, 
which  has  just  been  published  : — 

“  Japan  stands  now  wellnigh  impregnable  to  direct  attack,  as  a  result 
of  great  natural  advantages  of  position  combined  with  success  in  war 
and  wisdom  in  diplomacy.  Surrounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has 
once  again  become  her  great  guarantee  of  safety  because  she  has  learned 
how  to  use  it  as  a  line  of  defence  ;  separated  by  10,000  miles  of  water 
from  Europe  and  nearly  5,000  from  America ;  and  having  no  great 
military  neighbour  near  at  hand  since  the  break-up  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
her  situation  is  such  that  no  Power  in  the  world  can  seriously  threaten 
her  in  her  own  regions,  in  the  near  future  at  least.  For  any  attack  on 
Japan,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  enemy  must  be  in  possession  of  a  fleet 
about  three  times  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  defence  because  no  other 
country  has  a  fully  equipped  modern  naval  base  and  arsenal  in  the  eastern 
Pacific  capable  of  docking  tw’o  or  three  of  the  largest  battleships  simul¬ 
taneously.  .  .  . 

“At  present  Japanese  naval  policy  relies  on  the  very  largest  form  of 
battleship  as  the  instrument  of  sea  power,  but  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  greater  part  of  the  money  thus  spent  would  not  be  better 
invested  in  the  form  of  submarines,  for  Japanese  waters  are  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  operations  of  that  type  of  vessel  on  account  of  their 
great  depth,  w’hich  precludes  the  possibility  of  submarines  being  ‘  mined 
in  ’  as  they  were  in  the  North  Sea.  With  a  couple  of  hundred  of  these 
craft  as  a  defence,  no  foreign  battle  squadron  would  ever  be  likely  to 
approach  her  coasts  or  attempt  to  enter  the  Yellow  Sea.” 

Japan,  like  England,  depends  largely  on  imported  food  and 
raw  materials.  However,  her  dependence  on  these  is  not  as  great 
as  is  that  of  England,  and  a  blockade  of  the  Japanese  Isles  w’ould 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  If,  unhappily,  it 
should  come  to  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  it 
would  prove  exhaustive  to  both  States  and  would  result  in  a 
draw.  The  Japanese  cannot  subdue  the  United  States  and  the 
Americans  cannot  subdue  Japan.  An  American- Japanese  war 
would  mean  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  w’ars  between  the  two 
countries.  It  might  last  for  centuries.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  avoid  such  an  unnecessary 
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struggle,  which  would  injure  both  countries  very  seriously,  and 
perhaps  permanently. 

Disarmament  will  become  a  practical  policy  only  when  the 
possibility  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  need 
no  longer  be  considered.  The  first  thing  needful  to  stop  the  mad 
race  of  armaments  is  the  abolition  of  all  friction  between  the 
tw'o  countries.  As  soon  as  neither  of  the  tw’o  suspects  and  fears 
the  other,  they  will  reduce  their  naval  programmes.  The  United 
States  may  w'ell  set  the  example  because  they  are  far  less  vulner¬ 
able  from  the  sea  than  is  Japan,  and  their  security  agaimst  naval 
attack  wull  be  absolute  as  soon  as  they  feel  certain  that  the 
British  Empire  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Eepublic 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Japan  is  not  likely  to  attack  the 
United  States  because  her  interests  lie  in  Asia.  However,  if  the 
Japanese  statesmen  should  be  mad  enough  to  desire  attacking 
the  United  States,  they  would  shrink  from  such  an  undertaking 
if  they  knew  that  they  would  find  England  on  America’s  side. 

A  cordial  understanding  betw'een  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  will  allay  the  danger  of  an  American- Japanese  war, 
and  will  make  a  drastic  reduction  of  naval  and  military  arma¬ 
ments  practicable  not  only  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  but 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  to  arrange 
for  Anglo-American  co-operation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments  by  means  of  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
However,  it  seems  questionable  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
conclude  such  a  treaty.  America’s  policy  wdth  regard  to  foreign 
nations  was  formulated  by  Washington  in  his  famous  Farewell 
Address  of  1796,  in  which  he  stated  :  — 

“  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  .  .  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  no,  or  a  very  remote,  relation  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our¬ 
selves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  Our 
detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  .  .  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.” 

Hitherto  the  United  States  have  followed  the  policy  laid  down 
by  their  first  President.  How’ever,  the  Eepublic  need  no  longer 
follow  the  policy  of  isolation  which,  no  doubt,  w'as  wisest  at  the 
time  when  the  Eepublic  was  small  and  w’eak.  She  may  choose 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  President  Jefferson,  who  wrote  on  October 
‘24th,  1823,  to  Mr.  Monroe  at  the  time  w'hen  Mr.  Canning  urged 
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upon  the  American  Government  to  make  that  declaration  which 
has  since  become  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  : — 

“  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle  our¬ 
selves  in  the  broils  of  Europe  ;  our  second  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  inter¬ 
meddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  is  the  nation  which  can 
do  us  the  most  harm  of  anyone,  or  all,  on  earth  ;  emd  with  her  on  our  side 
we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should  most 
sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship  ;  and  nothing  would  tend  more 
to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more  with  her,  side  by  side, 
in  the  same  cause.” 

On  November  1st  Mr.  Madison,  the  fourth  President,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  wdth  regard  to  Mr.  Canning’s  proposal  : — 

“  With  the  British  power  and  navy  combined  with  our  own  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  epoch  between  liberty  and  despotism  we  owe  it  to  oiuselves  to  sustain 
the  former,  in  this  hemisphere  at  least.” 

Jefferson  and  Madison  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Their  views  may  possibly  influence  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  and  cause  them  to  favour  the  conclusion  of  a 
British-Ainerican  treaty  which  w’ould  establish  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  which  would  make  the  drastic  reduction  of  armaments 
possible.  President  Harding  seems  in  favour  of  such  a  policy. 
However,  although  his  influence  is  great,  he  must  reckon  with 
the  Senate.  The  American  Constitution  states :  “He  (the 
President)  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur.”  The  American  Senate  has  ninety-six 
members.  It  follows  that  at  least  sixty-four  would  have  to  be 
in  favour  of  such  a  treaty.  The  Senate  contains  only  sixty  Re¬ 
publican  members,  and  not  all  of  these  need  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Harding  included  the  leaders  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  among  the  American  negotiators  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  a  treaty  agreed  upon  would  be  ratified  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  possibility  that  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  may  lead  to  an  Anglo-American  understanding,  and  even  to 
a  solemn  treaty  embodying  such  an  understanding,  is  by  no 
means  small.  In  order  to  allay  all  doubt  among  both  Americans 
and  Japanese  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  and  of  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  tw^o  alliances  might  fitly  be  merged  into 
an  Anglo-American-Japanese  Alliance.  However,  American 
public  opinion  may  not  yet  be  ready  for  such  a  consummation. 
The  co-operation  of  the  three  Powers  may,  of  course,  be  secured 
without  a  written  manifestation  of  their  unity. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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“Civilised  warfare,”  “legitimate  warfare,”  “clean  fighting,’ 
are  all  delusive  phrases.  War  was  never  civilised  or  legitimate ; 
it  was  always  foul. 

Savagery  is  not  excrescence,  but  an  essential  of  war.  It  is  idle 
to  protest  against  its  atrocities  :  war  has  been  and  must  ahvavs 
be  atrocious.  The  attempt  to  ])alliate  its  cruelty,  or  to  mitigate 
its  miseries,  is  as  idle  as  to  expect  the  wild  beast  in  conflict  to 
abstain  from  its  full  use  of  claw  and  fang  : — 

“  In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility, 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  cars, 

'nicn  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger.” 

This  is  the  advice  which  Shakespeare  puts  in  the  month  of  that 
heroic  jnilitarist,  Henry  V.  It  is  advice  which  must  be  followed 
till  war  is  wholly  abolished. 

The  fond  hope  that  civilisation  would,  or  could,  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  has  been  completely  exploded.  The  French  Com¬ 
mission  on  German  atrocities  reported  : — 

"Never  has  a  war,  carried  on  between  civilised  nations,  assumed  the 
savage  and  ferocious  character  of  the  one  which  at  this  moment  is  being 
waged  on  our  soil  by  an  implacable  adversary.  Pillage,  rape,  arson,  and 
'murder  are  the  common  practice  of  our  enemies.” 

To  read  the  details  of  those  atrocities  reported,  on  conclusive 
evidence,  by  the  English  and  French  Commissions,  is  a  veritable 
descent  into  Hell.  Humanity  sickens  at  the  horrible  recital.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  outrages  are  the  logical  outcome 
of  war ;  the  dominant  resolve  of  each  combatant  is  at  any  cost 
and  by  any  means  to  win.  The  inevitable  result  is  set  forth  with 
brutal  candour  by  Major-General  von  Disfurth  in  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  : — 

"Frankly  we  are  and  must  he  barbarians,  if  by  this  word  we  under¬ 
stand  those  who  wage  war  relentlessly  to  the  uttermost  degree  .  . 

"It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  if  all  the  monuments  ever  created, 
all  the  pictures  ever  painted,  all  the  buildings  ever  erected  by  the  great 
architects  of  the  world,  be  destroyed,  if  by  their  destruction  we  promote 
Germany’s  victory.” 

“  Let  them  cease  to  talk  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  of  all  the  churches 
and  all  the  castles  in  France  which  have  shared  its  fate.  These  things 
do  not  interest  us.  Our  troops  must  achieve  victory.” 

The  same  spirit  animated  the  Allies,  though  less  o|)eiily  de¬ 
clared.  In  his  great  book,  The  Realities  of  War,  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  atrocities  he  witnessed.  He 
strips  “glorious  war”  of  the  “pride,  pomp  and  circumstance" 
which  serve  to  disguise  it,  and  exhibits  the  monster  in  its  naked 
and  revolting  savagery. 
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Wlien  one  combatant  sets  the  pace  in  savagery  the  other  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow.  The  Germans  employed  poisonous  gas,  the  use 
of  which  is  forbidden  by  international  law.  Lord  Kitchener 
denounced  the  practice  as  “barbarous  and  inhuman,”  and  in  the 
next  breath  announced  that  the  l^nglish  had  resolved  to  adopt  it. 

Air  is  even  more  es.sential  to  life  than  water.  If  the  enemy 
jwison  the  wells  as  they  poisoned  the  air,  must  the  English  follow 
their  example?  If  they  scatter  cholera  and  smallpox  germs,  must 
the  English  do  the  same?  These  are  questions  for  the  next  great 
war.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  answer.  But  we  cannot  guess 
what  new,  more  hideous  because  more  effective,  engines  for 
wholesale  slaughter  inventive  genius  will  by  that  time  have  en¬ 
dowed  the  combatants  with.  “War,”  said  a  great  American 
General,  “is  Hell.”  The  next  great  war  threatens  mankind 
with  “A  lower  Hell,  to  which  the  Hell  they  suffered  seems  a 
Heaven.” 

The  mere  declaration  of  war  works  a  grotesque  and  hideous 
transformation  on  the  morality  of  men  and  nations.  In  peace 
all  civilised  nations  recognise  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  obey 
and  enforce  the  Divine  Command,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  Murder 
is  regarded  as  the  foulest  of  crimes,  no  matter  how  humble  or 
how  worthless  the  victim.  The  State  exhausts  its  resources  to 
secure  the  capture  and  the  punishment  of  the  murderer !  Often 
the  conscience  of  the  guilty  wretch  himself  is  so  tortured  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crime  that  he  surrenders  liimself,  a  willing  victim, 
to  the  law. 

War  is  declared,  and  at  once  the  whole  system  of  morality, 
enforced  by  the  national  law  and  the  conscience  of  Christianity, 
is  reversed.  Wholesale  murder  is  no  longer  a  crime,  but  a  virtue  ! 
The  State,  which  exerted  itself  to  suppress,  now'  exerts  itself 
uith  tenfold  vigour  to  encourage. 

The  abhorred  dynarnitard  in  peace  is  the  efficient  combatant  in 
war.  To  wreck  railway  trains,  mangling  the  passengers ;  to  blow 
up  great  vessels  with  infernal  machines,  sending  their  crew’s  to 
the  bottom  ;  things  which  in  peace  were  the  crimes  of  ruffians,  in 
war  become  the  ex])loits  of  heroes.  All  this,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  "civilised  war  ’’  duly  sanctioned  by  so-called  international  law. 
Combatants  are  all  legitimate  victims  of  “civilised  warfare.”  It 
is  the  combatants  that  supidy  the  great  holocaust  of  w  ounded  and 
slain,  and  in  the  war,  just  over,  those  victims  were  nund)ered  by 
the  million.  The  imagination  is  stunned  by  this  vast,  inconceiv¬ 
able  sum  of  death  and  suffering. 

"A  woman  when  she  is  in  labour  hath  sorrow  hecaiise  her  hoiir  is  come; 
but  when  she  hath  brought  forth  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the 
anguish  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world." 
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After  long  years  of  love  and  care  her  baby  boy  is  grown  into  a 
man.  War  is  declared,  and  the  man  is  converted  into  a  soldier— 
“cannon  fodder,”  “food  for  pow'der.”  Far  away  in  some  foreign 
land,  while  he  crouches  in  a  trench  or  rushes  on  the  enemy,  a 
shell  bursts,  a  bullet  hums,  or  a  bayonet  flashes  iu  the  sunlight 
and  is  dimmed  by  blood.  That  is  the  end !  In  a  moment  the 
young  life,  so  cherished,  goes  out  in  darkness,  and  desolation 
closes  on  those  who  loved  him.  The  mother  loses  her  son,  the 
girl  her  sweetheart,  the  wife  a  husband,  the  children  a  father! 

Multiply  the  tragedy  by  a  million  and  you  have  civilised  war! 

On  the  huge  wastage  of  war  I  have  already  written  in  a  previous 
article  in  The  Fortnightly  Eeview.  The  question  has  now  to 
be  asked,  “Is  war  worth  the  price  paid  for  it  in  the  diversion  of 
the  resources  of  the  world  from  industry  to  destruction  in  the 
infliction  of  inconceivable  miseries  on  innumerable  victims?” 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  militarists  have  answered,  and  still 
answer,  “Yes.” 

As  might  be  expected,  that  answer  was  shouted  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  from  Germany,  at  that  time  the  paradise  of  the  militarist. 
Nietzsche,  the  most  influential  of  German  philosophers,  w'as  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  war,  for  in  war  alone  could  his  inverted 
morality  be  realised  to  the  full. 

“Man  shall  be  trained  for  war,”  he  writes,  “and  woman  for  the  re- 
creation  of  the  warrior,  all  else  is  folly.  .  .  Your  enemy  shall  j’ou  seek 

for,  w’ar  shall  you  wage.  You  shall  love  peace  only  as  a  means  to  new 
wars,  and  the  short  peace  more  than  a  long.  You  I  advise  not  to  work,  but 
to  fight!  " 

The  greatest  of  German  generals.  Von  Moltke,  puts  his  views 
on  the  subject  with  a  soldier’s  bluntness. 

“  Perpetual  peace,"  he  wrote,  “is  a  dream,  and  not  a  beautiful  dream.  War 
is  part  of  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  During  war  are  developed  the 
nobler  virtues  that  belong  to  man — courage,  self-denial,  fidelity  to  dutv. 
Without  war  the  world  would  sink  into  materialism.  Want,  misery, 
disease  and  suffering,  and  war  arc  the  given  elements  in  the  divine 
order.” 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  militarism  was,  or  is,  confined  to  Germany. 

The  taint  of  the  vile  doctrines  of  Nietzsche  spread  beyond 
Germany,  and  even  found  a  welcome  in  England.  The  late  Cam¬ 
bridge  professor,  J.  A.  Crarnb,  in  his  w'ork,  Germany  and 
England,  approves  of  the  Nietzschian  doctiine  and  bears  unequi¬ 
vocal  testimony  to  its  dominating  influence  as  “ousting  the  worn- 
out  religion  of  Christ.” 

“Hence,”  he  writes,  “the  .significance  of  Nietzsche.  Nietzsche  clears  away 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  twelve  hundred  years;  he  attempts  to  set  the 
German  imagination  back  where  it  was  with  Alaric  and  Theodoric.” 

“In  Germany,”  he  adds,  “Corsica  has  conquered  Judea.” 
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In  America  Professor  William  James  makes  deliberate  choice 
between  peace  and  war.  ^ 

•‘Pacifism,”  he  writes,  "makes  no  converts  from  the  military  party. 
Tlie  military  party  denies  neither  the  beistiality,  nor  the  horror,  nor  the 
expense;  it  onlj^  says  that  these  things  teill  but  half  the  story.  It  only 
gays  that  war  is  worth  these  things.  .  .  .  Militarism  is 

the  great  preserver  of  our  ideals  of  hardihood,  and  human  life  without 
hardihood  would  bo  contemptible.” 

Straiif^est  of  all  is  it  to  find  eminent  divines  eulogising  war  as 
a  prolific  garden  of  Christian  virtue.  ‘‘Watered  by  war’s  red 
rain  the  virtues  grow.” 

"We  must  not,”  writes  Luther,  "look  at  the  business  of  war  or  the 
sword  with  the  eyes  of  men  asking  why  those  murders  and  horrors?  It 
will  be  shown  that  it  is  a  business  divine  in  itself  and  as  needful  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  world  a.s  eating  or  drinking  or  any  other  work.” 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Derry,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  prelates  that  ever  adorned  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  British  campaign  in  South  Africa 
published  in  the  Times  an  eloquent  poem  in  glorification  of  war. 

"They  say  that  war  is  hell,  the  great  accursed,  , 

The  sin  impossible  to  be  forgiven. 

Yet  I  can  look  beyond  it,  at  its  worst 
And  still  find  blue  in  Heaven. 

And  as  I  note  how  nobly  natures  form 
Under  the  war’s  red  rain,  I  deem  it  triie 
That  He  who  made  the  earthquake  and  the  storm, 
Perchanco  made  battles,  too.” 

He  congratulates  the  soldier  mangled  by  exploding  shells  : — 

.  .  .  "  That  for  him  is  made 

Almighty  music,  solemnly,  what  time 
The  oratorio  of  the  cannonade 
Ilolls  through  the  hills  sublime.” 

Examples  of  the  utterances  of  aggressive  militarisms  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  :  let  what  have  been  written  suffice.  The 
same  spirit  still  prevails.  Militarists  we  have  always  with  us, 
even  under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  War. 

But  the  advocates  of  war,  though  eloquent,  are  vague.  Its 
miseries,  savageries,  and  bestialities  are  not  to  be  palliated  or 
denied.  But  when  demand  is  made  for  a  specific  statement  of  its 
counterbalancing  excellences  they  rejdy,  for  the  most  part,  with 
confused  metaphor  and  rhetoric,  “full  of  sound  and  fury  signify¬ 
ing  nothing.” 

Through  this  metaphor  and  rhetoric,  however,  we  have  glimpses 
of  the  following  militarist  arguments  : — 

War  is  a  continuance  of  the  primteval  struggle  to  secure  a 
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survival  of  the  fittest !  War  prevents  over-population  !  War  pro¬ 
motes  courage !  Finally  (strangest  argument  of  all),  war  is  an 
efl'ective  school  of  Christian  virtue  and  morality  ! 

This  list  seems  to  exhaust  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged 
in  favour  of  war  as  something  in  itself  desirable.  It  is  worth  while 
to  examine  them  a  little  in  detail. 

“Man’s  prima)val  struggle”  was  not  against  man,  but  against 
the  opposing  forces  of  nature.  It  was  not  by  internecine  strife 
but  by  friendly  co-operation  that  he  was  evolved  from  the  beast, 
and  human  predominance  was  achieved. 

But  let  us  meet  the  militarists  bn  their  own  ground.  Does  war 
tend  to  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  the  bravest,  and  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  race?  In  ancient  warfare,  indeed,  strength  and 
courage  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  struggle ;  the  race  was  then 
for  the  fast,  the  victory  for  the  strong.  But  modern  appliances 
have  equalised  the  chances.  Ijong  before  these  appliances  had 
reached  their  present  perfection  of  indiscriminate  destructiveness, 
Shakespeare’s  courtier  railed  against  powder  :  — 

"  Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly  '  ’  1 

A  bursting  bomb  does  not  discriminate  between  an  Achilles  and 
a  Thersites,  a  Lancelot  and  a  Modred.  The  strength  of  a  Hercules 
ora  Samson  is  of  slight  avail  against  a  fragment  of  shell  or  shower 
of  bullets.  The  i)igmy  may  aim  the  gun  that  slays  the  giant. 

It  is  easy  to  press  the  argument  still  further  to  prove  that 
even  from  militarists’  point  of  view  war  means  the  survival  of  the 
unfittest.  The  virile  manhood  of  the  contesting  nations  is  drained 
away  to  slaughter,  the  weaklings,  the  cowards,  the  decrepit,  the 
diseased,  remain  secure  from  danger  to  perpetuate  the  race.  Even 
amongst  the  soldiers  in  the  field  the  fittest,  the  strongest,  the 
bravest ,  are  the  least  likely  to  survive ;  those  that  love  danger 
perish  in  it ;  modern  warfare  ensures  an  epidemic  of  heroes. 

“But  war,”  it  is  next  urged,  “is  preordained  to  prevent  the 
over-population  of  the  earth.”  This  is  surely  the  most  grotesque 
defence  to  which  its  advocates  could  be  reduced.  Living  men 
are  to  be  deliberately  slaughtered  to  make  way  for  generations  yet 
unborn. 

If  the  vast  energy  and  wealth  which  nations  have  expended  on 
w'ar  were  concentrated  on  peaceful  industry,  the  earth  would 
provide  comfortable  substance  for  an  almost  indefinitely  increased 
population.  But  in  any  case,  to  kill  a  man  to  make  room  for  his 
great-great-great-grandchildren  seems  a  somewhat  illogical 
expedient. 

If  war  is  to  be  encouraged  to  thin  the  population,  w-hy  should 
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pestilence  and  famine  be  op|X)sed?  They  are  rather  entitled  to  the 
preference  ;  they  remove  the  weak  and  sickly  ;  the  healthy  and  the 
strong  are  the  victims  of  war.  By  the  same  argument  the 
murderer,  who  does  his  bit  in  this  thinning  out  of  a  surplus  popu¬ 
lation,  deserves  not  punishment  but  reward. 

In  exaltation  of  courage  the  militarists  find  their  favourite 
argument  for  war.  But  they  fail  to  realise  that  motive  makes 
courage  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Courage  at  its  best  is  supreme  charity  : 
“greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
a  friend  ”  ;  at  its  worst  it  is  a  reckless  lust  for  slaughter.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  the  battlefield  has  witnessed  many  instances 
of  heroic  devotion.  But  the  courage  which  is  most  common  in 
war,  and  the  most  useful,  is  the  love  of  a  fight  for  a  fight’s  sake, 
a  blind  instinctive  pugnacity  in  which  man  is  surpassed  by  the 
brute.  The  most  pugnacious  man  is  less  pugnacious  than  a 
bulldog.  To  say  a  man  is  as  brave  as  a  lion  is  always  an  exag¬ 
gerated  praise. 

Human  courage  will  still  survive  at  its  best  when  war  is 
abolished.  In  conflict  with  the  hostile  elements  of  fire,  air,  and 
water,  will  be  found  ample  opportunity  for  its  development. 

In  the  desert  and  the  forest,  in  the  airman’s  car,  on  the  fire¬ 
man’s  ladder,  on  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  in  the  railway  accident 
and  the  mining  disaster,  will  human  courage  be  tested  and  proved. 
The  men  who  stood  aside  and  calmly  waited  for  death  on  board 
the  Titanic,  white  the  women  and  children  went  on  to  safety, 
were  as  brave  as  the  soldiers  seeking  the  “bubble  reputation  even 
in  the  cannon’s  mouth.”  The  doctor  who,  in  an  epidemic,  daily 
faces  death  in  its  most  hideous  form  to  succour  the  suffering  is  a 
figure  at  least  as  glorious  as  the  officer  who  charges  at  the  head 
of  his  squadron,  eager  to  slay.  In  all  military  history  there  is 
no  more  heroic  figure  than  Father  Damien  amongst  the  lepers.  It 
is  nobler  to  rescue  than  to  kill,  the  medal  of  the  Humane  Society 
is  a  prouder  distinction  than  the  Victoria  Cross. 

It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  have  patience  with  the  eulogy  of  war 
as  “a  stem  school  of  Christian  virtue.”  If  war  is  desirable  be¬ 
cause  suffering  begets  i)atience,  then  is  disease  also  to  be  desired, 
and  doctors  and  sanitarians  are  sinners  against  the  light. 

“  Every  year  thousands  who  could  have  been  braced  and  steeled 
by  manly  tussles  with  smallpox  or  dipththeria  are  robbed  of  that 
blessing  by  the  great  changes  made  in  our  drains.  Every  year 
thousands  of  women  and  children  must  go  their  way  bereft  of  the 
rich  spiritual  experience  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.” 

Will  any  Christian  divine  dare  preach  a  eulogy  of  war  from  the 
shattered  high  altar  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Bheims?  Such 
teaching  is  in  truth  a  horrible  travesty  of  Christianity.  Hatred 
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is  the  driving  power  of  war — liatred,  ill-will,  and  all  uncharitable 
ness.  Murder  and  plunder,  and  rape,  are  its  Coinniandnients. 

If,  as  Nietzsche  contends,  cruelty  is  a  virtue,  if  greed  is  a  virtue, 
if  lust  is  a  virtue,  the  reverend  and  right  reverend  eulogists  of 
war  are  justified,  but  Nietzsche  was  more  frank  than  they  when  he 
boldly  proclaimed  that  war  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

The  militarists  are,  however,  a  small,  though  a  compact  and 
aggressive  minority.  The  vast  majority  of  mankind  know  war 
to  be  abominable,  but  believe  it  to  be  inevitable.  Familiarity  has 
not  bred  contempt  but  a  numb  endurance.  Human  nature  would 
never  tolerate  this  infamy, 

“  If  danuKd  custom  had  not  brazed  it  so 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense.” 

It  is  this  hopeless  inertia  which  ju’events  the  peoples’  insistence 
on  a  permanent  peace.  Let  us  examine  the  grounds  of  that  belief. 

The  first  objection  urged  against  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
peace  is  the  innate  pugnacity  of  man.  Api)eal  is  made  to  the 
history  of  all  nations,  “war  has  been  and  must  be,  you  cannot 
change  the  character  of  man.” 

The  answer  is,  man’s  character  has  changed  and  is  changing, 
the  wild  beast  in  him  is  being  eliminated  by  Christianity  and 
civilisation. 

^Modern  legislation  is  altruistic,  it  purports  at  least  to  help  the 
helpless,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Of  such  legis¬ 
lation  the  provisions  for  old  age  pensions  and  general  insurance  are 
conspicuous  examples.  The  same  spirit  is  displayed  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  great  charities,  private  and  publicf,  the  hospitals  and  the 
asylums  for  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  social  life  of  our  times.  The  spirit  of  humanity  is  strong  in 
the  present  generation,  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  is  fatal  to  war. 

Militarists  complain  bitterly,  but  truthfully,  that  the  public 
opinion  of  mankind  is  opposed  to  war.  Of  the  people  of  Germany 
Bernhardi  wrote  : — 

‘‘They  are  accustomed  to  regard  war  as  a  curse,  and  refuse  to  recognise 
it  as  the  greatest  factor  in  the  furtherance  of  culture  and  power." 

General  Homer  Lee  latnents  the  decline  of  militancy  in 
America  : — 

‘‘There  exists,”  he  complains,  ‘‘not  only  individual  prejudice  against 
military  ideals,  hut  public  antipathy;  antagonism  of  politicians,  newspapers, 
churches,  colleges,  labour  unions,  theorists,  and  organised  societies.  They 
combat  the  military  spirit  as  if  it  were  a  public  evil  and  a  national  crime.’ 

At  the  present  hour  the  militarists  arc  shamed  into  silence, 
and  every  people  and  every  Government  in  Europe,  Germany 
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not  excluded,  professes  an  ardent  desire  for  a  pertjetual  peace. 
It  remains  to  find  a  way  to  give  effect  to  that  almost  universal 
desire. 

The  famous  Pax  Humana  is  an  encouraging  precedent. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mark  Antony, 
then,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  and  a  universal  peace  established  over  the  world-wide 
Roman  Empire — a  peace  which,  wdth  brief  and  trivial  intemiption 
of  frontier  trouble  and  a  Jewish  insurrection,  lasted  for  over  two 
hundred  years. 

"Tlie  Arinv,”  write.s  ^Ir.  Stobart,  in  his  standard  work,  The  Glory  that 
was  Rome,  “  was  greatly  reduced  and  employed  mainly  as  a  peace  force  both 
in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  The  Romans  lived  in  a  state  of  peace  far 
more  profound  than  the  world  has  enjoyed  before  or  since.  Within  the  circle 
of  the  armed  frontier  Pax  Roinana  reigned  supreme.  The  Roman  citizens 
hung  up  their  swoids  for  ever.” 

If  perpetual  j)eace  is  to  be  secured  in  the  future  it  is  not  by 
the  conquest,  but  by  the  co-operation,  of  all  civilised  nations. 
The  hope  is  futile  that  religious,  moral,  humane,  or  commercial 
con.siderations  will  alone  stiffice,  though  such  considerations  are 
vital  in  exciting  general  detestation  of  war,  and  making  possible 
drastic  and  efi'ective  measures  for  its  suppression. 

The  “great  illusion  ”  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  that  war  would 
cease  on  j>roof  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle,  that 
conquest  didn’t  pay  the  conqueror,  has  been  rudely  dispelled. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  .settling  disputes  between  nations — 
by  force  or  by  law. 

.As  might  be  expected,  the  militarists  rail  contemptuously 
against  law,  for  war,  which  they  worship,  is  the  negation  of  all 
law,  human  and  Divine. 

Schiller  realised  the  antagonism  between  them  when  he 
wrote  : — 

"Ijaw  is  the  weakling’s  game, 

J.aw  makes  the  world  the  same. 

But  in  war  man’s  strength  is  seen. 

War  enobles  all  that  is  mean.” 

To  this  may  be  opposed  the  eloquent  tribute  of  a  great  English 
divine  : — 

“Of  law  there  can  he  no  less  acknowledgment  than  that  her  scat 
is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,  all  things  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the 
very  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.” 

But  law,  to  be  elfective,  must  have  binding  force  behind  it. 
hi  its  pre.sent  form,  international  law  (so-called)  is  the  merest 
sham,  because  its  decisions  have  no  sanction. 
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There  is  hardly  a  principle  or  pact  of  peace  conventions  that  | 
has  not  been  violated  by  the  combatants  on  both  sides  on  the  plea  ^ 
of  expediency. 

It  is  the  first  essential  of  law  that  it  is  capable  of  being  en¬ 
forced.  Such  enforcement  may  not  be  often  needed,  but  when  it 
is  needed  it  must  be  readily  available. 

Appeals  to  reason  or  humanity  are  wasted  on  the  criminal  and 
on  the  militarist ;  force  respects  only  superior  force. 

Armies  and  navies  co-operating  for  the  preservation  of  the  inter¬ 
national  peace  must  play  the  part  of  the  national  police.  A 
supreme  international  authority  with  adequate  force  at  its  back 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  is  no  new-fangled  notion.  Such 
an  authority  made  Pax  Romana  possible  through  the  then  known 
world  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

Locke  urges  the  same  remedy  against  “the  aggressive  nation, 
revolting  from  its  own  kind  to  that  of  the  beasts,  making  force 
be  the  rule  of  right.”  “The  rest  of  mankind,”  he  maintains, 
“should  join  in  the  execution  of  justice  as  on  any  other  wild  beast, 
with  whom  mankind  can  have  neither  society  nor  security.” 

Kant,  the  greatest  of  the  German  philosophers,  in  his  famous 
treatise  on  Perpetual  Peace,  realises  that  the  issue  of  right  or 
wrong  can  never  be  decided  by  war,  and  urges  that  “the  law  of 
nations  should  be  founded  on  a  federation  of  free  states,  able  and 
w’illing  to  enforce  it.” 

The  late  Air.  Roosevelt  was  at  one  time  a  militarist  who  con¬ 
sidered  : — 

“  A  great  nation  must  play  a  part  in  the  world  and  especially  perform 
those  deeds  of  blood  and  valour,  which,  above  everything  else,  bring  national 
renown.  By  war  alone  can  we  accjuire  those  virile  qualities  necessary  to 
win  in  the  stern  stuff  of  actual  life.” 

The  Great  War  converted  him  to  the  belief  that  : — 

”  Surely  the  time  ought  to  be  ripe  for  nations  to  consider  a  world 
agreement  among  all  the  civilised  military  powers  to  back  righteousness  by 
force.  Such  an  agreement  would  ostablisli  a  sufficient  world  league  for 
peace  and  righteousness.” 

He  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  court, 
and  adds  : — 

“  To  supplement  and  make  this  effectual  it  should  be  solemnly  convened 
that  if  any  nation  refused  to  bide  by  the  decision  of  such  a  court  the  others 
would  draw  the  sword  on  behalf  of  peace  and  justice,  and  would  ultimately 
coerce  the  recalcitrant  nation.” 

There  are  two  e.ssentials  to  the  success  of  an  international  court 
— immediate  creation,  unrestricted  jurisdiction. 
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Never  before  were  the  horrors  of  war  so  vividly  displayed,  never 
before  was  the  longing  for  a  permanent  peace  so  universal  and 
so  intense,  never  before  was  the  time  so  opportune  for  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  object  of  an  international  tribunal  is  to  make  war  im- 
[)Ossible,  to  ensure  permane?it  peace,  by  which  alone  can  disarma¬ 
ment  become  feasible  and  room  be  kept  for  the  independent 
existence  and  free  development  of  the  smaller  and  weaker 
nationalities. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  questions  of  national  honour  cannot 
be  projierly  submitted  to  arbitration. 

A  century  ago  the  “honour  ”  of  a  peace-loving  man  was,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  “wounded”  by  some  wanton  insult  or  deliberate 
outrage,  he  was  struck  in  public  by  a  reckless  bully,  or  his  wife 
or  daughter  is  betrayed  by  a  treacherous  seducer.  A  duel  was 
his  remedy,  which  he  could  not  “honourably”  evade.  The 
aggressor  triumphs,  the  victim  is  slain,  and  “honour  is  satisfied  ”  ! 
The  refusal  to  submit  questions  of  national  honour  to  an  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  would  make  international  arbitration  a  farce. 

The  weak  nation  whose  “honour”  was  wantonly  assailed  by 
a  strong  would  be  entitled,  like  Belgium,  to  the  “satisfaction  ” 
of  a  war  with  the  aggressor.  Its  honour  would  be  vindicated  at 
the  cost  of  its  existence. 

What  is  called  the  honour  of  a  nation  is  even  more  intangible 
than  the  honour  of  a  man. 

But  the  history  of  the  duel  assures  us  that  a  nation’s  honour, 
like  a  man’s,  can  make  a  more  confident  appeal  to  justice  than  to 
force. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  curse  of  duelling  was  ram¬ 
pant  all  over  Europe — nowhere  more  rampant  than  in  Gi’eat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  a  national  institution.  The  most 
distinguished  men,  on  the  most  flimsy  pretext,  risked  invaluable 
lives  on  “the  field  of  honour.” 

The  tyranny  of  the  duel  is  now  practically  at  an  end.  Two 
generations  back  its  abolition  would  have  been  regarded  as  less 
credible  than  the  abolition  of  war.  How  was  the  miracle  accom¬ 
plished?  By  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  enforced  by  law’.  It 
is  by  the  same  means  that  w’ar  must  be  abolished. 

It  may  be  argued  by  the  militarists  that  force  to  resist  force 
carries  the  nations  no  further  on  the  road  to  peace ;  that  they 
come  round  again  in  a  vicious  circle  to  war. 

Such  critics  forget  that  the  establishment  of  an  international 
authority  implies  national  disarmament.  The  sole  legitimate 
object  of  national  armament  is  self-defence  ;  the  necessity  of  arma¬ 
ment  ceases  with  the  danger  of  aggression.  The  international 
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police  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  must  be  strong  enough 
to  make  resistance  unthinkable ;  evasion  of  the  court’s  authorftv 
will  be  as  impossible  as  resistance.  A  nation  cannot  go  to 
war  on  the  sly.  The  olfence,  if  committed  at  all,  must  be  openly  > 
committed.  “What’s  open  made  to  justice,  that  justice  seizes.”  I 
The  crime  that  cannot  be  concealed  can  be  easily  suppressed.  j 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  an  international  court,  however  care-  I 
fully  constituted,  may  occasionally  deliver  erroneous  or  prejudiced 
judgments.  Being  a  human  institution  it  must  be  a  fallible 
institution.  But,  then,  any  authoritative  decision  is  infinitely 
j)referable  to  war. 

To  take  a  coticrete  illustration.  When  Austria  issued  her 
ultimatum  to  Servia  there  were  in  the  end  but  some  minor  ix)ints 
in  dispute  between  them.  Assuming  there  was  a  court  authorised 
to  decide  those  points,  and  powerful  enough  to  enforce  its  decision, 
bow  slight  woidd  have  been  the  injury  inflicted  by  an  erroneous 
judgment  on  the  defeated  litigant,  be  it  Servia  or  Austria,  in 
comparison  with  the  calamity  both  have  endured  in  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war ! 

Nor  was  the  evil  only  to  the  disputants  themselves.  The  lack 
of  such  authoritative  decision  involved  the  whole  w’orld  in  colossal  ! 
disaster.  ‘ 

By  the  establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  for  the  pro-  ; 
tection  of  peace,  the  high  ideal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  fully 
realised  at  last.  “Public  right  will  be  enthroned  as  the  governing 
idea,”  not  merely  in  European,  but  in  world-wide  politics;  a  great 
y)artnersbip  of  nations  will  be  federated  in  the  ioint  yuirsuit  of  a 
freer  and  fuller  life,  who  by  their  peaceful  and  unbroken  co-opera¬ 
tion  generation  after  generation  will  maintain  the  progress  and 
enrich  the  inheritance  of  humanity. 

Imagination  fails  to  picture  the  beneficent  miracles  to  be 
achieved  by  such  peaceful  international  co-operation,  when  all  the 
material  wealth  of  the  earth,  all  the  power  of  human  brain  and 
muscle,  shall  be  diverted  from  mutual  attack  and  destruction,  and 
concentrated  on  the  peaceful  development  of  the  world’s  resources 
and  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  A  waflesR  world  : — 

Every  tyger  madness  miizzlod,  every  serpent  passion  killed. 

Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  tille<l. 

Robe<l  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles. 

Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  isles.” 

M.  AIcD.  Bodkin. 
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'  Ix  the  melancholy  annals  of  Ireland  revolt  and  punishment 
i  follow  in  successive  alternation,  and  base  assassinations,  which 
'  bring  shame  on  the  fair  name  of  Ireland,  breed  ir\  turn  outrages 
which  cast  a  slur  on  the  Government  of  England.  Is  there  no 
solution  of  the  pioblem  save  the  subjugaflon  of  the  country  by 
fire  and  sword?  lias  the  policy  of  charity  and  conciliation 
perished?  On  the  response  which  will  be  given  depend  interests 
which  stretch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Ireland.  Great  are  the 
is.sues,  and  how  great  the  possibility  of  an  unfortunate  conclu.sion 
may  he  seen  in  the  jiassionate  language  in  which  the  subject  is 
discii.ssed ;  great  is  the  danger  that  the  Irish  (piestion  may  once 
again  be  i)ut  into  the  cauldron  of  party  strife. 

]\rany  are  the  ojiinions  which  have  recently  been  expressed  on 
the  (luestion,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  persons  who  are 
much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  which,  by 

I  a  variety  of  experiments,  has  been  brought  into  her  present  situa- 
■  tion — a  situation  which  can  only  be  comprehended  in  the  terms 
j  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  Some  of  the  experiments  now'  proposed 
are  new  and  unpractical,  some  are  ancient  and  would  again  be 
j  followed  by  a  heightening  of  the  distemper, 
j  The  suggestion  or  claim,  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein 

I  party,  that  Ireland  should  be  a  Republic  inde}>endent  of  England, 
is  the  most  unpractical.  The  claim,  however,  appealed  to  the 
strong  spirit  of  nationality  which  has  always  been  a  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Celtic  character.  It  caught  the  ear  of  the  young 
I  who  had  been  nurtured  on  “Our  Own  .\gain  ”  and  “The  Rising 
of  the  ]\[oon,“  two  of  the  noblest  of  Irish  ballads.  Led  away  by 
the  zealous  ])reaching  of  old  ideals  impossible  of  attainment  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  they  now  fonn  the  rebel  army,  and  once 
more  the  gathering  is  “in  the  old  spot  by  the  river  by  the  rising 
of  the  moon.”  And  full  bitter  has  been  “their  fate.”  They 
have  found  themselves  in  the  grip  of  a  most  efficient,  powerful 
and  secret  organisation  which  is  conducting  a  campaign  of  arson 
and  murder.  These  lads  must  obey  orders,  no  matter  if  it  be 
to  commit  murder.  They  consider  that  they  are  bound  by  their 
oath,  and  they  labour  under  the  delusion  that  in  carrying  out 
these  orders  they  are  patriots  doing  a  service  to  their  country. 
But  the  Church  they  love,  the  spiritual  authority  to  whom  they 
owe  respect  and  obedience,  has,  somewhat  late,  emphatically 
declared  that  “murder  is  murder  and  arson  is  arson,  whether 
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committed  by  the  agents  of  the  Governraeut  or  by  members  of 
the  Volunteer  organisation.”  The  Bishop  of  Cork  lias  declared 
in  plain  words  :  “Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  These  ambushes  are  murder,  and  every  life  taken 
in  ambush  is  murder.”  With  courage  that  deserves  the  highest 
resjiect  his  Lordship  has  passed  the  dread  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  on  everyone  who  shall  organise  or  take  part  in  an 
ambush  or  in  kidnapping  or  otherwise  shall  be  guilty  of  murder. 
The  sentence  has  been  disregarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Ifepublican  Army.  O'Connell  declared  that,  though  Ireland  took 
her  religion  from  Borne,  she  would  as  soon  go  to  Constantinople 
for  her  politics ;  so  at  this  time  the  current  dictum  is:  “Our 
religion  from  Borne,  but  our  politics  from  home.”  Boine  has  a 
difficult  and  intricate  jiath  to  tread.  The  Vatican,  the  best- 
informed  diplomatic  body  in  Europe,  knows  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  students  at  ^Nlaynooth,  the  great  Catholic  Seminary,  are  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  extreme  Sinn  Feiners  who  demand  a  Bepublic,  and 
the  Vatican  fears  that  when  these  men  become  priests  and  obtain 
a  Bepublic,  their  next  demand  will  be  the  administrative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  and  they  will  pay 
allegiance  only  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope. 

Unswerving  activity  in  exterminating  murderous  gangs  is  the 
Government’s  first  duty,  so  too  is  unswerving  firmness  in  siip- 
pres.sing  outrages  on  the  inhabitants.  The  Bishop  of  Cork  stated 
that  the  murder  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  was  the  first  reprisal. 
The  general  belief,  supported  by  some  evidence,  is  that  members 
of  the  police  force,  driven  wild  at  the  base  and  cruel  murder  of  a 
comrade,  rushed  the  house  of  the  Tjord  Mayor  and  murdered  him. 
The  Sinn  Feiners  declare  that,  after  trial,  they  have  killed  every 
policeman  who  took  part  in  that  deed.  The  people  gave  no 
credence  to  the  theory  started  by  the  police,  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  slain  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  because  they  doubted  his  fidelity. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  cruel  calumny  on  a  dead  man  and  increased 
the  popular  fury.  The  number  of  policemen  assassinated  in¬ 
creased.  The  Government  sent  a  body  of  recruits  to  reinforce 
the  Bojml  Irish  Constabulary,  and  as  they  were  sent  to  Ireland 
faster  than  police  uniforms  could  be  made  for  them,  they  were 
dres.sed  in  khaki  with  black  glengarries.  Quickly  they  were 
nicknamed  “Black  and  Tans”  by  the  populace  of  Cork,  after  a 
well-known  breed  of  mongrel  hounds.  Most  of  them  were 
demobilised  soldiers,  some  of  them  men  who  had,  owing  to  the 
curse  of  war,  lost  all  respect  for  property  and  life.  No  officers 
were  sent  with  them  to  maintain  discipline.  The  B.I.C.  were 
not  equal  to  the  task.  The  military  had  no  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere.  To  mad  freaks  of  passion  and  revenge  the  inhabitants  of 
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Cork  were  exposed.  To  catalogue  them  would  be  a  hateful  task. 
Here  is  an  instance,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  worst.  A  visit 
was  paid  to  some  business  premises,  and  while  the  officers  were 
upstairs  searching  the  premises  a  Black  and  Tan  kept  placing  his 
rifle  against  the  breast  of  an  aged  member  of  the  staff.  “Take 
it  down,”  said  the  old  man.  No  response.  “No  nonsense,  take 
it  down,”  repeated  the  old  man.  “Why  should  I  take  it  down?  ” 
said  the  Black  and  Tan.  “Do  you  think  I  mind  shooting  a  damned 
Irishman?  1  was  in  the  war.”  “I  did  more  for  the  war  than 
you  ever  did,”  replied  the  old  man ;  “I  gave  my  only  son.” 

Great  was  the  hatred  aroused  by  these  atrocities  and  numerous 
were  the  suspicions  to  which  they  gave  birth,  but  the  most  ter¬ 


rible  was  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Irish  Administration  pas¬ 
sively  sanctioned  them.  They  were  not  at  the  time  vigorously 
repressed  and  manfully  condemned.  Upon  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry  were  let  loose  the  licence  of  an  irregular  soldiery.  In 
July,  1920,  a  special  Auxiliary  Force  was  organised,  and,  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  military ,  it  was  attached  as  an  Auxiliary 
Division  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  but  as  a  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  body  from  the  R.I.C.  This  force  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  Black  and  Tans,  who  are  English  recruits  (mainly  demobil¬ 
ised  soldiers,  as  we  have  stated)  to  the  R.I.C.  The  Auxiliary 
Force  consists  entirely  of  ex-officers  of  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Air  Force,  and  it  was  divided  into  about  twelve  companies. 
The  first  companies  up  to  D  consisted  of  the  best  class  of  young 
men.  K  Company — involved,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  disastrous 
burning  which  took  place  in  Cork — was  mainly  composed  of 
ex-ofticers,  elderly  men  promoted  from  the  ranks,  who  had 
gained  commissions  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  for  lack 
of  experienced  officers.  The  K  Company  has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  Against  the  Auxiliaries  a  bitter  feeling  prevails  in  Ireland, 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  mercenaries. 
A  great  deal  of  unfair  criticism  has  been  launched  against  them. 
The  majority — officers  of  English  regiments  during  the  war — 
have  done  their  work  without  prejudice  and  passion.  The  C 
Company,  for  example,  was  stationed  at  Macroom,  and  after  the 
“Kilmichael  Ambush,”  where  a  great  many  of  their  comrades 
were  killed,  behaved  with  great  self-restraint  towards  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town.  The  excesses  committed  can  primarily  be 
attributed  to  drink  and  want  of  discipline  among  a  set  of  men 
recruited  in  haste  under  unfavourable  conditions.  The  discipline 
has  now  greatly  improved.  It  was  a  grave  blunder  not  to  have 
placed,  at  an  early  date,  the  R.I.C.  and  Auxiliary  Force  under 
the  supreme  and  direct  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland.  Against  the  military  there  is  very  little  popular  ani- 
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iiiosity.  The  Irish  have  realised  that  they  have  done  their  duty 
as  soldiers  belonging  to  a  regular  army.  General  Strickland,  the 
military  ruler  of  Cork,  has  performed  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task  as  a  gallant  soldier  of  sense  and  heart. 

In  the  administration  of  martial  law,  hardship  and  injustice 
to  innocent  persons  must  inevitably  occur.  The  murders  and 
other  atrocities  committed  by  the  gang  of  Sinn  Fein  assassins 
is  bound  to  create  a  faction  in  power,  who  would  advocate,  under 
the  sanction  of  martial  law,  measures  which  would  terminate  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  country.  When  denouncing  acts  of 
arson  with  the  full  emphasis  of  righteous  indignation,  we  must 
not  allow  things  to  be  done  which  can  be  described  with  no  less 
justice  in  the  same  colours.  ]Men  of  great  presumption  and  little 
knowledge  have  told  us  that  dissent  from  violent  unconstitutional 
measures  is  an  encouragement  to  rebellion.  But  the  greatest  of 
political  thinkers  has  taught  us  that  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  all  history.  “Lawlessness  breeds  lawlessness.” 
No  good  can  be  obtained  by  going  over  the  horrid  scenes  that 
have  been  acted  recently  in  Ireland.  They  keep  alive  those 
vehement  passions  which  make  any  attempt  towards  an  Irish 
settlement  by  a  generous  act  of  statesmanship  almost  impossible. 
“Sir,  it  is  proper  to  inform  you,”  \Mote  Edmund  Burke,  “that 
our  measures  must  be  healing.”  The  Act  for  the  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  healing  measure,  but 
it  can,  in  course  of  time,  lead  to  a  more  generous  satisfaction  of 
the  equitable  claims  of  Ireland.  The  wisest  of  the  Nationalists 
and  moderate  Sinn  Eeiners  have  long  seen  that  union  with 
England  is  inevitable,  and  they  demand  that,  like  Scotland  and 
the  Dominions,  they  should  take  their  place  at  England’s  side  as 
equals  and  not  as  dependents.  The  form  of  goveiJinieiit  the 
majority  declare  they  desire  is  the  Canadian  Constitution,  but 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  Canadiau 
Constitution  nor  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  different  Provinces. 
They  have  not  discovered  that  the  present  Act  for  the  Better 
Government  of  Ireland  is  largely  framed  on  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  the  framer  made  the  mistake  of  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  in  the  grant  of 
fiscal  and  financial  freedom.  An  Act  for  the  Better  Government 
of  Ireland  must  pay  sufficient  regard  to  Irish  sentiment  and 
Irish  opinion,  and  be  consistent  with  the  sense  of  national  dig¬ 
nity.  The  present  Act  can,  however,  be  improved  by  legislation 
and  so  lead  to  a  continuous  growth  in  political  independence  and 
constitutional  autonomy.  Serious  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome 
m  the  organisation  and  unification  of  Canada. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  Englishman  and  Irishman 
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to  grasp  the  very  vastiiess  of  that  union  vvhicli  embraces  nine 
Proviuces,  powerful  nations  that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea.  These 
great  nations  are  subject  to  a  supreme  executive  legislature  and 
judicature.  In  a  country  where  the  population  is  half  English 
and  one-third  French,  and  where  the  Protestants  are  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  Catholics,  a  supreme  Federal  Government  has 
been  formed,  which  has  overcome  many  obstacles  and  done  much 
to  forward  the  welfare  of  the  Dominion.  It  ought  not  to  be 
I  beyond  the  capacity  of  English  statesmen  to  establish  a  similar 
j  government  in  Ireland  which,  as  in  Canada,  will  reconcile  the 
I  rights  and  the  autonomy  of  Ireland  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
'  Imperial  Parliament.  The  aim  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
I  Act,  19'20,  was  that  such  an  Irish  Government  should,  in  course 
!  of  time,  be  created.  But  in  passing  the  Bill,  neither  the  opinion 
i  nor  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  was  suffi- 
I  ciently  considered. 


An  Act  “for  the  Better  Governn)ent  of  Ireland  ”  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Parliaments  of  Southern  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  formation  of  the  Senate  is  as  follows  : — 

Kx-officio  Members 

Nominated  Members 

Elected  Members 

Southern 

Parliament. 

..  3 

...  17 
...  41 

Ntiirtliorn 
Paili  ament. 

2 

0 

24 

Total  . 

...  U1 

26 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  : 

— 

Borough  Members 

County  Members 

University  Members  . 

Southern 
Parliament. 
...  16 
...  104 
...  8 

Northern 

Parliament. 

16 

32 

4 

\  Total  . 

...  128 

62 

IThe  Act,  however,  does  not  create  a  Northern  Parliament  for 
the  whole  of  Ulster,  but  a  Parliament  for  the  corner  of  a  pro- 
nnce;  Northern  Ireland,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  “shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  parliamentary  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down, 
Fernianugh,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone,  and  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  and  Southern  Ireland  shall 
consist  of  so  much  of  Ireland  as  is  not  comprised  within  the  said 
li  imentary  counties  and  boroughs.”  In  Southern  Ireland  the 

1  Senators’  term  of  office  will  range  from  three  to  ten  years ;  in 
he  Northern  Parliament  it  will  be  ten  years.  The  electors  are 
he  present  Parliamentary  electorate,  with  proportional  repre- 
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sentatioii.  Peers  may  be  candidates  and  election  is  for  five  years 
After  tlnee  years,  however,  the  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland 
or  Northern  Ireland  may  alter  “the  qualification  and  registration 
of  the  electors,  the  law  relating  to  elections  and  the  questioning 
of  elections,  the  constituencies,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
members  among  the  constituencies,  provided  that  in  any  new 
distribution  the  number  of  the  members  shall  not  be  altered 
and  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  population  of  the  constituencies 
other  than  University  constituencies.” 

The  Act,  following  the  example  of  the  Canadian  Constitution, 
created  two  local  legislatures,  but  its  fundamental  aim,  which  was 
not  sufficiently  recognised  by  its  Irish  critics,  is  “the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  J’arliament  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.”  To 
further  this  object  and  bring  about  “harmonious  action  between 
the  parliaments  and  governments  of  Southern  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland,”  and  to  promote  “mutual  intercourse  and 
uniformity  in  relation  to  matters  affecting  the  whole  of  Ireland,” 
and  to  provide  ‘  ‘  for  the  administration  of  services  which  the  two 
parliaments  mutually  agree  should  be  administered  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  which  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
are  to  be  so  administered,  there  shall  be  constituted,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  the  appointed  day,  a  Council  to  be  called  the  Council 
of  Ireland.”  This  Council  is  to  consist  of  “a  person  nominated 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  His  Majesty  who  shall  be  President,  and  forty  other  persons, 
of  whom  seven  shall  be  members  of  the  Senate  of  Southern 
Ireland,  thirteen  shall  be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Southern  Ireland,  seven  shall  be  members  of  the  Senate  of 
Northern  Ireland,  and  thirteen  shall  be  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  members  of  the  Council 
of  Ireland  shall  be  elected  in  each  case  by  the  members  of  that 
House  of  the  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland  or  Northern 
Ireland  of  which  they  are  members.  The  election  of  members 
of  the  Council  of  Ireland  shall  be  the  first  business  of  the  Senates 
and  Houses  of  Commons  of  Southern  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland.”  To  the  Council  is  transferred  the  control  of  railways, 
fisheries,  and  the  administration  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act. 
The  two  parliaments  may,  however,  by  identical  Acts  delegatel 
to  the  Council  any  of  their  powers,  and  such  Acts  may  determinej 
the  manner  in  which  the  powers  so  delegated  are  to  be  exercise! 
by  the  Coimcil.  The  Council  has  no  legislative  power.  It  isl 
meant  to  be  a  temporary  connecting  link  between  tlm  two  legis*j 
latures  and  is  to  cease  on  the  date  of  Irish  union.  “The  Piu'lw 
ments  of  Southern  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  may,  bd 
identical  Acts  agreed  to  by  an  absolute  majority  of  members  ou 
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the  House  ot  Couimons  of  each  Parliament  at  tlie  third  reading 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  constituent  x\cts),  establish  in  lieu  of 
the  Council  of  Ireland,  a  Parliament  for  the  whole  ot  Ireland 
consisting  of  His  ^Majesty  and  two  Houses  (which  shall  be  called 
and  known  as  the  Parliament  of  Ireland).” 

Each  legislature  has  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  the  section  of  Ireland  within 
their  jurisdiction.  They  are,  however,  not  prevented  from 
making  by  identical  legislation  laws  respecting  matters  aflecting 
both  South  and  North.  As  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Hule  Bill 
of  1880,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
Members,  so  in  the  present  Act  the  following  subjects  are  reserved 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  :  the  Crown,  peace  or  war,  the  army, 
navy,  defence,  etc.,  foreign  and  colonial  relations,  dignities,  titles 
of  honour,  treason,  tiade,  post  olhce,  coinage.  As  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Bill  the  two  legislatures  are  forbidden  to  make  any  laws 
respecting  {inter  alia)  the  endowment  of  religion  or  in  restraint 
of  educational  freedom  or  relating  to  customs  duties,  excise 
duties  on  articles  manufactured  or  produced,  excess  profits  duty, 
corporation  profits  tax  and  any  other  tax  on  profits,  and,  with 
certain  exceptions,  income  tax.  Mr.  Gladstone  considered  that 
to  allow  the  customs  and  duties  of  excise  relatively  to  customs 
to  pass  to  the  domestic  legislature  of  Ireland  would  endanger  the 
fiscal  unity  of  the  Empire.  ”  I  must  admit  that,”  he  said, 
“while  I  cannot  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  principle,  yet,  on 
the  very  substantial  ground  of  practice,  to  give  up  the  fiscal  unity 
of  the  Empire  woidd  be  a  very  great  public  inconvenience  and 
a  very  great  public  misfortune — a  very  great  public  misfortune 
for  Great  Britain  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  still  greater  mis¬ 
fortune  for  Ireland  were  the  fiscal  unity  of  the  Empire  to  be  put 
to  hazard  and  imactically  abandoned.  If  Irelajid  consented  to 
leave  the  authority  of  levying  custom  and  excise  duties  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  it  should  be  on  the  condition 
that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  should  bo 
held  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations 
of  Ireland,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  balance,  after  discharging 
those  obligations,  into  an  Irish  Excheejuer,  to  remain  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  Irish  Legislative  Body.” 

By  the  Act  a  Joint  Exchequer  Board  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  consisting  of  two  members  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Treasury  of  Southern  Ire¬ 
land,  one  member  appointed  by  the  Treasury  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  a  chairman  appointed  by  His  Majesty.  This  Board 
IS  to  determine  Ireland’s  contribution  towards  Imperial  liabilities 
and  expenditure,  “having  regard  to  the  relative  taxable  capacities 
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of  Ireland  and  the  :United  Kingdom.”  In  the  sixth  Schedule  is 
given  a  list  of  the  Imperial  Liabilities  and  Expenditure.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  National  Debt  charges. 

2.  Naval,  Military,  and  Air  Force  Expenditure,  including  pensions 

and  allowances. 

y.  Civil  Expenditure,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(a)  Civil  List  and  Iloyal  Family. 

(h)  Expenditure  in  connection  with  : — 

(i)  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom; 

(ii)  The  National  Debt  Commissioners; 

(iii)  The  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  and  consular  services, 

including  secret  service,  special  services,  and  telegraph 
subsidies ; 

(iv)  The  Colonial  Office,  including  special  services  and  tele¬ 

graph  subsidies; 

(v)  Trade  with  any  place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom; 

(vi)  The  Mint; 

(c)  Such  of  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  as  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  may 
determine  to  be  Imperial  cxiK'nditure. 

This  Act  determines  that  the  amount  of  Irish  contribution  to 
Imperial  expenditure  shall  in  the  first  two  years  be  ATS, 000, 000 
annually,  though  if  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  at  the  end  of 
the  second  financial  year  are  of  opinion  that  this  sum  “ought 
justly  to  have  been  less,”  then  the  overcharge  is  to  be  refunded. 

By  the  Act  Ireland  is  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  forty-four  members.  Ireland  thus  maintains  her 
right  to  have  a  share  in  the  power  and  government  of  the  British 
J']mpire,  to  the  creation  of  which  Irishmen  have  shed  their  blood, 
and  in  the  administration  of  which  they  have  taken  an  important 
part.  A  distinguished  Irishman,  who  was  a  fervent  Home  Euler, 
has  well  said,  “The  Executive  transition  made  by  the  Act  is  as 
striking  as  the  Legislative.”  The  executive  jrower  in  Ireland 
continues  vested  in  the  King,  and  the  exercise  of  any  prerogative 
or  other  executive  power  may  be  delegated  to  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  by  His  Majesty.  The  powers  so  delegated  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  Southern  and  Northern  Ireland  through  such  Depart¬ 
ments  as  may  be  established  by  the  Provincial  Parliaments. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  those 
Departments,  and  they  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Heads  of  such  Departments  shall  be  the 
Ministers  of  Northern  and  Southern  Ireland.  No  one  can  be  a 
Minister  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland. 
The  Iversons  who  are  Ministers  of  Southern  Ireland  or  of  Northern 
Ireland  shall  form  an  Executive  Committee  to  aid  and  advise 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  power. 
When  a  Parliametit  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  brought  to  life, 
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the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Departments  so  created  “for  the 
administration  of  services  which  the  two  parliaments  mutually 
agree  should  be  administered  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland  or  which  by  virtue  of  this  Act  are  to  be  so  administered  *’ 
sliall  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will 
then  liave  responsible  and  not  irresponsible  advisers  who,  if  they 
know  little  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  country,  do  know 
their  relatives  and  friends  and  the  views  of  the  fashionable 
minority  who  support  them.  The  religious  disability  attached 
to  the  oftice  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  remove,  has  now  been  removed,  and  after  some 
centuries  an  English  Catholic,  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
noblest  English  families,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
the  high  otHce.  The  term  of  otilice  is  to  be  six  years  by  the  Act, 
without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  His  Majesty  at  any  time  to 
revoke  the  appointment.  The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  continuance  in 
office  is,  however,  not  to  be  affected  by  any  change  of  Ministry. 
The  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  British  Treasury,  but,  says  the  Act,  the  Irish  are  to  con¬ 
tribute  A‘5,0(X)  towards  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  salary.  Whether 
tlie  Lord  Jjieutenant  and  his  responsible  advisers  will  be  allowed 
to  administer  the  country  without  interference  in  every  detail  by 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Irish  Office  in  London 
is  a  vital  question.  The  shadow  of  Downing  Street  has  too  long 
overhung  the  Castle.  A  Prime  Minister  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  25th,  1916,  that  Castle  Government  in  Ireland 
had  hopelessly  broken  down.  It  has  hopelessly  broken  down 
because  it  did  not  represent  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  “Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Governor-General  of  Ireland,”  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council,  is  officially  the  head  of  the  Irish  administration. 
He  reigns  in  Court  splendour  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  rule.  It  is  the  Chief  Secretary  who  is  the  direct 
head  of  the  administration.  Under  him  there  is  a  permanent 
Under-Secretary  and  Inspector-General  of  Police,  and  a  vast 
number  of  Boards.  Ireland  has,  to  quote  a  popular  saying,  “as 
many  boards  as  would  make  her  coffin.”  The  Chief  Secretary, 

I  a  party  politician,  goes  to  Ireland,  tike  most  Englishmen,  ignorant 
of  Irish  conditions.  His  tenure  of  office  depends  on  a  better 
po.st  being  found  for  him  in  the  Ministry,  or  a  change  of  ^Ministry. 
“He  forgot  the  number  of  Chief  Secretaries,”  said  Lord  Morris, 
“that  he  had  welcomed  to  Ireland.  They  all  came  over  perfectly 
ignorant,  but  three  hours  after  they  had  landed  at  Kingstown 
pier  they  could  show  him  over  his  estate  in  Speddal.” 

The  Act  declares  that  the  Hoyal  Irish  Constabutary  and  tlie 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  management  and  control  of 
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tliose  forces,  sliall  bo  reserved  matters  for  three  years.  The 
future  organisation  of  tlic  Irish  Police,  however,  demands  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  Tlie  Poyal  Irish  Constabulary  was  a  highly 
organised  force  and  recruited  from  the  best  class  of  the  peasantry, 
the  same  class  as  the  priest  and  the  schoolmaster.  They  were 
popular  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  until,  in  an  evil  hour, 
they  were  u.sed  for  work  for  which  they  never  enlisted.  They 
were  used  as  intelligence  officers  for  political  purposes.  They 
have  displayed  magnificent  devotion  to  duty  and  courage  in  the 
campaign  to  repress  base  assassination.  But  that  instrument,  so 
finely  fashioned,  is  now  broken  and  destroyed.  It  consists  at 
present  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  Constabulary  men  promoted 
for  bravery  but  not  necessarily  for  ability  or  experience  of  police 
work.  The  ofiicers  consist  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  Constabulary 
and  retired  military  officers  who  have  done  distinguished  military 
service,  but  have  had  little  experience  of  police  duties,  and  have 
no  acquaintance  with  the  temperament  of  the  Irish  people  and 
their  affairs. 

On  December  23rd,  1920,  the  Bill  for  the  Better  Government 
of  Ireland  became  law.  It  was  forced  through  the  House  of 
Commons  witiiout  adequate  discussion  and  amendment.  The 
majority  of  Irishmen  rejected  the  Act  on  the  ground  of  partition, 
lack  of  fiscal  and  financial  independence,  and  the  impossibility 
of  Ireland  being  able  to  pay  .CT8,000,000  annually  as  her  con¬ 
tribution  towards  Imperial  service.  The  financial  and  fiscal 
problems  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  Boyal  Commission  on  which 
Ireland  has  due  representation.  The  question  of  partition  is 
closed.  Ulster  did  not  care  for  the  Act,  but  she  realised  that  it 
made  provision  for  her  future  security  and  accepted  it.  Ulster 
will  never  consent  to  any  fundamental  alteration  in  her  new 
constitution.  On  .June  21st  the  King,  when  opening  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Ireland,  made  one  of  the  noblest  speeches  that 
ever  fell  from  a  sovereign.  It  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  whose 
heart  was  charged  with  sympathy  and  affection  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.  It  found  a  ready  response.  What  good  consequences 
have  followed  from  it  we  can  all  see.  It  has  led  to  those  negotia¬ 
tions  which  all  men  of  good-will  trust  will  close  the  bitter  strife, 
and  give  peace,  pros[)eiity,  and  happiness  to  suffering  Ireland. 

George  W.  Forrest. 
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I  WENT  to  the  Clarendon  and  saw  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  gave 
me  a  letter  for  Prescott.  He  spoke  in  great  admiration  of  the 
schools  at  Boston  where  the  poorest  Irish  children  read  very 
well.  He  says  ^Irs.  Stowe  has  given  the  best  description  of  the 
blacks,  tliongh  her  book  is  unfair.  He  thinks  more  has  been  done 
to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  negroes  in  the  South  than  for  the 
poor  in  the  schools  of  the  North.  They  have  to  be  raised  from 
such  a  low  and  degraded  state,  with  innumerable  superstitions 
and  terrors.  Comparing  this  with  the  condition  they  are  generally 
in  now,  he  thinks  much  has  been  done  for  them  in  course  of 
time.  Though  they  cannot  be  educated,  yet  their  children  are 
generally  found  reading  with  the  children  of  the  house,  and  the 
masters  tolerate  this  because  they  know  it  will  make  better 
servants  of  them.  Sir  C.  thinks  that  in  England  we  might  learn 
much  from  the  Americans,  and  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  our  incorporating  in  our  institutions  all  there  is  good  in  theirs. 
He  told  me  that  if  he  were  not  so  much  occupied  in  thinking  of 
what  happened  thousands  of  years  ago,  he  would  consider  the 
contemplation  of  the  political  state  of  America  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  is  necessary  to  come  back  here  at  intervals 
to  see  the  wonderful  progress  that  is  being  made.  He  thinks 
it  by  no  means  clear  that  the  strengthening  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  plan  of  the  Federalists  is  safest ;  for  as  the  Western 
States  grow’  larger  they  will  go  on  sending  representatives,  and 
as  they  are  all  violently  democratical,  their  influence  will  become 
very  dangerous  to  the  whole  Union,  in  Fongress.  If  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  States  is  presen’ed,  the  bad  ones  will  have  no 
influence  over  the  good  ones.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Sir  C. 
Lyell’s  conversation.  He  is  both  very  sagacious  and  pleasant. 
I  know’  not  whether  his  geological  studies  do  not  give  him  a 
philosophical  way  of  viewing  things  on  a  great  scale  and  by 
geological  periods  w’hich  must  be  useful. 

I  returned  by  an  omnibus  and  hastened  on  board,  for  I  was  to 
dine  in  the  gunroom  at  six.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  different 
observations  the  officers  had  made  on  shore.  After  dinner  I 
played  at  whist  in  the  cabin  with  the  Captain  and  two  officers. 
Afterwards  we  amused  ourselves  on  deck  telling  stories  till  a  late 
hour,  and  then  w’e  went  down  to  one  of  the  cabins  where  my 
companions  got  drunk,  and  it  W’as  past  2  before  I  could  go  and 

(1)  Continued  from  No%  ember  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Rev  b\v. 
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pack  up.  I  only  got  an  hour’s  sleep,  for  I  was  to  start  early  in 
the  morning  to  sail  up  the  Hudson. 

We  went  on  board  the  Hudson  steamer  at  7  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Campbell,  lieutenant,  a 
mate,  an  Irishman,  a  very  clever  old  fellow',  and  two  youngsters. 
They  w’ere  all  going  to  Niagara.  I  wished  to  see  the  bishop  of 
Albany  and  to  go  thence  to  Boston.  Our  steamer,  the  New 
World,  is  the  largest  but  one  on  the  Hudson,  and  I  had  a  goo<l 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  these  immense  vessels. 
The  deck  is  very  broad  and  extends  many  feet  beyond  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  about  6  feet  above  the  water.  The  paddle-boxes  are 
enormous;  there  are  tw'o  funnels,  one  on  each  side,  and  four  low 
ornamental  masts.  There  w’ere  not  many  people  and  very  little 
luggage  on  board,  so  we  saw  it  under  favourable  circumstances. 
The  cabin  was  very  large,  finely  decorated,  and  furnished  with 
splendid  tables  and  chairs  of  fanciful  forms.  Every  part  of  the 
ship  is  painted  white.  The  working  of  the  engine  is  visible.  You 
contemplate  it  through  a  splendid  railing.  The  real  deck,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  is  above  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  and  it  is 
covered  with  a  solid  roof  siipported  on  pillars.  There  is  an 
immense  dining  room  under  the  cabin.  In  this  magnificent  ship 
we  quitted  N.  York  and  saw  something  of  American  scenery  for 
the  first  time.  I  did  not  expect  at  this  time  that  the  trip  was 
to  turn  out  so  delightful. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  is  very  fine  immediately  above 
New  Jersey.  We  could  not  see  this  shore  from  the  Leandrr 
where  she  lay  at  anchor.  We  saw  the  river  opening  up  the 
country,  and  my  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the  recollection 
of  American  views  I  had  looked  over  often  at  Aldenham  when 
extremely  young.  On  the  left  bank  the  city  of  N.  York  covers 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  extending  several  miles  up  the  river. 
Above  the  city  the  east  bank  of  the  river  is  at  first  rather  broken ; 
soon  after  it  is  covered  with  fine  trees,  and  here  we  passed  the 
orphan  asylum  which  is  prettily  situated  among  trees  w'ith  a 
lawn  coming  down  to  the  river.  The  range  of  rocks  above  thi« 
on  the  right  hank  are  called  the  Palisades.  Many  scores  of  small 
vessels  with  perfectly  white  sails  were  at  anchor  several  niile.s 
along  the  river,  Avaiting  for  the  tide  to  carry  them  up.  They 
added  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  By  this  time  the 
morning  fog  had  been  dispelled  by  the  siin,  and  the  view  of  the 
river  and  the  shipping  was  very  brilliant. 

I  w'as  interested  by  a  passage  I  met  with  in  the  New  Yorl; 
Tribune,  speaking  of  T.  Paine’s  reply  to  Burke  as  containing 
all  the  energetic,  Saxon,  .sledge-hammer  logic  and  pitiless  array 
of  facts  which  characterize  the  political  w'ritings  of  the  author. 
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i  “The  Guillotine  marked,  watchlike  in  regularity,  the  progrea.-^ 
I  of  despair  and  protestation  against  monarchs  who  cried  death  to 
'  every  freeman  found  with  arms.”  “The  English  democrats  look 
t  proudly  on  a  system  of  commerce  (Free  trade)  which  has  success- 
!  fully  beggared  Ireland,  India  and  rortugal,  and  is  the  parent  of 
the  political  convulsions  of  this  country.”  These  passages  seemed 
I  to  me  sufticiently  to  characterize  the  political  principles  of  the 
I  paper.  As  I  wju?  sitting  on  deck,  I  observed  two  elderly,  respect¬ 
able  gentlemen  near  me,  examining  the  places  we  passed,  with 
:  a  guide  hook.  One  of  them  asked  me,  “Is  that  the  gentleman 
I  you  came  with?”  rather  abruptly,  pointing  to  an  old  gentleman 
i  of  goodly  appearance  who  was  reading  the  paper.  He  evidently 
s  thought  we  were  all  officers  of  the  Lcandcr,  though  none  of  my 
companions  were  in  uniform.  I  said  “No.”  “Oh,  because  we 
I  saw  the  name  of  Sir  John  Acton  on  some  of  your  trunks  and 

i  thought  that  might  be  the  gentleman.”  Seeing  my  name  in  the 
I  papers  he  had  figured  me  to  his  imagination  a  pleasant  old  gentle¬ 
man,  about  60,  with  spectacles  and  a  prominent  waistcoat.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  the  person  he  looked  for,  and  he  was  very 
civil,  lent  me  his  guide  book,  and  pointed  out  several  places  on 

is  the  banks.  In  return,  at  his  request,  I  explained  which  is  the 
right  and  which  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 

About  25  miles  above  N.  York  the  river  widens  into  a  kind  of 
^  lake  a  mile  or  two  wide.  Here,  on  the  left  bank,  on  a  slight 
eminence,  amongst  a  sort  of  shrubbery,  close  to  the  water,  is 
;  Washington  Irving’s  house ;  an  old  fashioned  Dutch  building.  A 
!  little  higher  up  is  Tarrytown,  now  a  flourishing  village,  near 
I  which  Andre  was  taken.  Tappan,  just  opposite,  was  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters,  and  here  we  saw  from  a  distance  the  monu- 
'  ment  which  marks  the  spot  of  Andr^’s^  execution. 

The  entrance  into  the  mountains  above  Tappan  bay  reminded 
me  of  the  Taunus  above  Mainz.  Here  the  river  is  narrower  and 
■  the  rocks  wild  and  high.  There  is  more  water  than  in  the  pic- 
F  tiiresque  parts  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  scenery  is  bolder,  but  there 
[  are  no  ruins,  no  vines  and  very  few  villages.  Otherwise  for  many 
miles  the  scenery  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Rhine. 

ii  About  50  miles  above  N.  York  is  West  Point,  on  the  right  bank, 
i  The  military  school  is  here.  We  saw  some  of  the  cadets  in  blue 
:  uniforms.  I  have  been  told  that  the  discipline  is  very  strict 

here,  and  the  studies  very  severe.  They  are  examined  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  not  only  in  the  new  matter  they  have  lately  .studied, 
but  in  the  subject  matter  of  all  previous  examinations,  so  as  to 
be  forced  to  keep  up  their  knowledge.  West  Point  is  an 

(1)  Buried  in  Weatminster  Abbey. 
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important  position.  It  was  this  place  that  Arnold  *  was  governor 
of  and  meant  to  surrender  to  the  British.  The  scenery  here  is 
the  finest  on  the  whole  river. 

Higher  up  we  came  out  of  the  Highlands  into  a  much  less 
beautiful  country.  Here,  however,  we  saw  the  Catskills  in  the 
distance.  The  scenery  of  these  mountains  is  very  fine ;  they  are 
not  more  than  3,000  feet  high.  The  water  of  the  Hudson  is  very 
dirty.  We  went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  at  a  shallow  place,  but 
got  off  backwards,  and  taking  a  good  run  steamed  across  the  bank. 
We  did  not  go  more  than  IG  miles  an  hour,  but  the  Alida  went 
to  Albany  in  1849  at  the  rate  of  21  miles.  The  railroad  follows 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  all  the  way,  and  we  can  get  to  Albany 
by  it  in  4  hours,  but  it  is  much  less  pleasant  than  the  steamer. 

Some  of  the  names  on  the  Hudson  are  Dutch.  Hudson  sold 
all  this  country  to  the  Dutch,  who  settled  here  in  1609  and  called 
it  Nieew’  Niederlands.  It  was  named  New'  York  in  honor  of 
James  II,  to  whom  it  was  gi’anted  in  1664  and  w'ho  sent  out  an 
expedition  to  reclaim  it. 

We  arrived  at  Albany  after  a  very  pleasant  journey  about  7  in 
the  evening.  The  Inn,  Congre.ss  Hall,  was  not  very  good.  They 
gave  us  only  two  rooms  for  five.  After  ordering  dinner  we  walked 
into  the  town  and  I  took  a  bath.  Albany  is  situated  on  a  hill 
sloping  very  steep  down  to  the  w’ater.  It  is  the  cntrepdt  of  the 
State  and  New  Y'ork.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  by  canal 
and  rail  with  the  interior,  and  down  the  river  to  N.  York.  I 
was  rather  .struck  with  the  number  of  churches,  which  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  N.  York.  I  found  that  Dr.  McCloskey®  was 
absent.  I  had  meant  to  stay  a  day  here,  go  for  a  week  to  Boston, 
and  return  to  N.  Y'ork  before  the  Lcaudcr  sailed,  to  leclaim  my 
linen  and  take  leave.  I  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  Niagara  and 
all  beauties  of  scenery  to  the  Slave  States.  Now,  however,  I 
determined  to  accompany  our  very  pleasant  party  to  Niagara. 
After  dinner  we  w’ent  for  half  an  hour  to  a  wretched  little  theatre. 
The  piece  was  Paddy  Miles'  Boy,  and  the  chief  actor  was  an 
Irishman,  who  did  the  part  of  an  Irishman  very  well.  All  the 
other  actors  were  detestable.  The  place  was  almost  dark,  and 
the  company  not  numerous,  nor  probably  very  select,  but  their 
behaviour  was  decorous.  I  slept  that  night 'for  the  first  time  for 
five  weeks  in  a  real  bed  in  a  real  room,  and  I  w’as  very  unwilling 
to  leave  it  in  the  morning. 

The  railway  station  is  a  dirty  place,  all  the  cars  equally  good, 
like  the  second  class  carriages  in  Wurtemberg.  There  are  no 
guards,  or  police,  or  porters  in  uniform,  which  seems  repugnant 

(1)  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor  of  American  hietorj’. 

(2)  Later  Archbishop  of  New  York  and  first  American  Cardinal. 
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to  the  iiulependeiit  feeling  of  the  country.  A  2nd  class  exists, 
but  it  is  said  to  offer  very  bad  accommodation.  Places  are  not 
kept.  If  you  leave  your  place  you  may  lose  it.  I  tried  to  keep 
two  places  for  my  companions  who  had  got  out.  First  one  man 
sat  down  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  but  presently  got  up 
again.  And  then  a  man  with  a  large  party  whom  I  had  repulsed 
once  insisted  on  putting  two  of  his  companions  in  these.  They 
all  sit,  in  this  counti’y,  with  their  faces  to  the  engine,  otherwise 
they  would  be  sick.  One  can  pay  for  one’s  place  in  the  carriage, 
if  one  likes,  after  the  train  has  .started.  A  dirty  man,  very  unlike 
an  official,  comes  round  the  cars  between  each  principal  station 
and  tears  a  piece  off  your  ticket  each  time.  There  is  hut  one 
line.  Altogether  it  is  very  slovenly.  There  is  no  care  taken  of 
the  passengers,  and  nothing  architectural  about  the  stations.  The 
cars  only  contain  a  water  clo.set.  Wretched  boys  distribute  hand¬ 
bills  proclaiming  some  new  book,  and  presently,  having  prepared 
our  minds,  offer  the  book  itself,  some  wretched  novel.  At  the 
station  others  come  with  cool  water  and  cool  lemonade  at  exor¬ 
bitant  prices.  The  heat  was  extreme  and  the  dust  accumulated 
on  us  in  a  way  I  never  saw  the  like  of.  At  one  place  the  engine 
detached  itself  from  the  carriages  and  ran  away,  leaving  us  in 
the  lurch.  For  a  long  distance  we  followed  the  course  of  the 
Mohawk  river.  From  Albany  to  Utica  it  is  a  very  interesting 
country.  The  vegetation  is  very  rich.  The  country  is  but  par¬ 
tially  cleared.  In  many  places  you  see  the  stumps  of  trees 
recently  cut  down,  or  already  burned.  Sometimes  we  passed 
through  the  heart  of  the  old  forest.  I  have  never  seen  forests  at 
all  like  these.  The  trees  are  not  very  large,  but  the  lower  vege¬ 
tation  is  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable.  The  railway  passing 
through  the  forest. produces  a  strange,  solemn  sound.  A  good 
deal  of  the  cleared  land  was  for  pasture.  There  are  numerous 
villages  built  of  wood.  There  are  churches  looking  just  like  an 
English  country  church,  but  built  of  wood.  There  are  no  hedges, 
but  wooden  fences.  All  these  scenes  interested  me  very  much 
from  their  novelty,  as  well  as  from  their  great  beauty.  The  names 
of  the  places  are  sometimes  Indian  and  sometimes  classical ;  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rome,  and  not  far  off,  Troy  and  Carthage;  then 
Canastota,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Canandaigua,  etc.  Schenectady  on 
the  Mohawk  was  the  home  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  It  was  on 
this  route  that  I  for  the  first  time  rattled  along  the  streets  of 
a  town  in  the  railway  train.  Syracuse  is  rather  prettily  situated 
on  a  lake.  Farther  westward  the  country  becomes  less  interest¬ 
ing.  This  part  was  formerly  a  portion  of  lake  Ontario.  We 
were  close  to  the  lake  at  Rochester.  Here  are  the  Oenesee  falls, 
which  are  not  very  remarkable.  From  Utica  it  is  but  15  miles 
VOL.  cx.  N.s.  K  K* 
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to  Treiitou  falls,  which  are  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful  and 
perfectly  different  from  Niagara.  I  saw  one  curious  bridge  across 
the  Mohawk.  There  were  a  number  of  piers,  and  each  pier 
supported  a  kind  of  long  decrepit  wooden  shed  that  reached  half¬ 
way  to  the  other  pier  on  each  side,  where  it  encountered  another 
equally  clumsy  shed  of  the  same  form.  On  this  journey  I  picked 
up  something  about  the  adulteration  of  wine  which  takes  place 
at  N.  York  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  dollars  annually.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  N.York  dealer  who  bought  some  whiskey  of  a  country 
merchant,  and  resold  it  to  him  for  good  wine  before  he  left  town 
at  a  profit  of  500  per  cent.  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niagara.  We 
crossed  the  suspension  bridge  in  a  thunder  storm.  It  was  so 
dark  that  w'e  could  not  see  the  Falls.  We  got  out  at  the  Clifton 
House  on  the  British  side  about  10  o’clock,  without  any  trouble 
from  the  custom  liouse.  Here  we  found  a  party  from  our  ship; 
the  chaplain  with  my  best  friends  amongst  the  youngsters.  They 
were  gone  to  bed.  I  went  out  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  looked 
at  the  Falls  that  shone  perfectly  white  in  the  black  night.  They 
are  much  better  seen  on  this  side.  The  inn  is  below  them,  and 
they  do  not  cross  the  river  at  right  angles,  so  that  they  can  hardly 
be  seen  at  all  from  the  opposite  side.  The  roar  and  the  foam  had 
a  fine  effect  at  night.  Campbell  and  I  had  the  same  room,  and 
before  we  fell  asleep  I  discoursed  upon  the  principles  of  historical 
criticism,  and  the  facility  with  which  truth  is  exaggerated.  I 
gave  as  an  in.stance  that  no  doubt  the  first  man  who  saw  the  Falls 
greatly  exaggerated  their  magnitude,  upon  which  he,  who  had 
just  read  the  guide,  told  me  that  when  Hennepin  discovered  the 
Falls  he  reported  them  to  be  600  feet  high,  which  was  gratifying 
to  my  literary  vanity.  We  talked  a  good  deal  on  literary  subjects 
on  the  road.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Longfellow  and  lent  me 
his  poems,  which  I  read  in  the  railroad.  He  was  inflamed  by  our 
conversation  wdth  admiration  for  learning,  and  the  last  night  at 
Niagara  he  told  me  he  would  probably  suspend  his  career  for  a 
time  and  go  and  study  in  Germany,  for  that  a  life  of  action  might 
profitably  be  combined  with  a  life  of  thought.  I  rather  dis¬ 
suaded  him  because  I  understood  his  feeling  well.  When  a  few 
things  are  told  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  pr  information  given 
on  some  point,  we  are  apt  to  attribute  immeasurable  learning  to 
the  person  who  spoke ;  but  the  appearance  is  often  fallacious.  A 
little  knowledge,  extending  no  farther  than  just  these  facts,  and 
perhaps  but  recently  acquired,  may  be  made  to  look  as  great 
as  the  learning  of  a  great  scholar.  I  have  very  often  observed  this 
effect  produced  upon  various  people,  particularly  on  myself, 
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tlioiigli  now  I  know  its  fallacy.  I  know  not  whether  Campbell 
will  adhere  to  his  resolution. 

In  the  morning,  Friday,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  out  on 
luy  balcony  in  my  shirt,  with  a  full  view  of  the  Falls.  It  was 
a  beautiful  morning.  I  took  a  bath,  and  on  going  to  breakfast 
met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from  the  youngsters  I  had 
not  seen  the  night  before.  I  persuaded  the  chaplain  to  let  them 
stay  with  us  that  day,  though  he  was  to  have  brought  them  back 
to  the  ship.  He  was  weak  in  consenting,  as  there  was  danger  of 
a  row  when  they  did  go  on  board,  but  1  saw  the  blame  could  not 
fall  on  the  boys.  They  were  delighted  to  stay  and  their  presence 
added  very  much  to  the  mirth  of  our  party.  After  some  delay 
we  set  off  to  look  at  the  Falls. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  Falls  the  river  is  divided  into  two 
branches  by  an  island,  called  Goat  island.  At  the  same  time  the 
Kapids  commence.  There  is  no  great  beauty  in  the  scenery  of 
the  country  above  the  Falls.  Below'  there  is  necessarily  a  ravine 
for  it  to  flow  through,  and  the  wooded  rocks  on  each  side  add 
very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  We  went  down  the  road 
from  the  inn  to  the  ferry.  The  view  from  below  is  much  finer 
than  what  we  had  seen  from  above.  One  might  sit  here  for  hours 
and  the  Falls  would  grow  upon  one,  or  one’s  mind  would  grow’ 
to  appreciate  them.  One  can  he  disappointed  only  at  the  first 
impression.  If  one  contemplates  the  Falls,  they  much  surpass, 
in  the  effect  they  produce,  anything  one  could  have  conceived. 
The  current  is  very  rapid  below’  the  Falls  in  the  middle,  and 
carried  us  down  and  tossed  us  about.  A  steamer,  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist,  goes  right  up  to  the  Falls  every  day  as  far  as  she  can 
go.  An  Englishman  whose  acquaintance  we  made,  a  Mr.  Wood, 
swam  across  here.  He  landed  a  mile  below’  his  starting  point 
on  the  other  side.  On  the  American  one  is  pulled  up  the  rock 
in  a  sledge  along  an  inclined  plane.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  stand  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  fall  on  the  American  side.  There 
are  some  houses  here,  and  we  w’ent  up  to  the  bridge  which  was 
made  with  great  difficulty  across  the  American  rapids.  After 
some  delay  at  an  ice-cream  shop,  we  went  over.  The  finest  view 
of  the  rapids  is  presented  by  this  bridge.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see 
the  water  dashing  and  foaming  down  till  it  reaches  a  velocity  of 
15  miles  an  hour.  The  roar  of  the  rapids  is  very  great.  There  is 
a  toll  on  the  island,  with  a  shop  of  Indian  curiosities.  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  on  the  American  aide  of  Goat  Island, 
and  the  scenery,  with  the  current  running  between  them,  is  very 
pretty.  The  American  falls  are  smaller  than  those  on  the  Englisli 
side,  but  quite  straight.  Next  after  the  first  islet  is  a  lesser  fall. 
Standing  near  the  top  of  it,  among  the  trees,  it  looks  like  a  small 
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river  floating  among  trees,  and  has  a  pleasant  diversifying  eflect 
After  this  conies  the  rocky  extremity  of  Goat  Island  between  the  j 
two  falls.  It  disfigures  them.  Crossing  Goat  Island,  which  is 
covered  with  trees,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  English  falls,  called 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  from  their  shaiie.  A  rock  runs  out  into  the 
river  at  the  edge  here,  and  a  tower  is  built  upon  it.  The  view  from 
the  tower  is  one  of  the  finest.  These  falls  are  not  straight,  but  some¬ 
thing  like  a  horseshoe.  The  middle  is  more  than  100  yards  above  i 
the  sides,  so  as  to  make  a  curious  kind  of  hollow’.  They  are  really 
magnificent  from  their  great  size  and  the  mass  of  water.  It  is 
20  feet  deep  at  the  angle  and  falls  160  or  170  feet.  It  boils  as 
white  as  milk  below.  The  spray  sometimes  comes  up  in  a  cloud 
far  above  the  fall.  Looking  down  from  up  the  river,  it  looks  like 
the  vapour  of  a  boiling  spring.  It  was  such  a  glorious  sight  as  j 
to  fill  me  with  exultation,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
at  not  being  able  to  comprehend  it  adecpiately.  We  gathered 
wild  strawberries  on  Goat  Island  and  took  an  ice  there.  While 
I  was  on  the  tower  a  man  was  there  writing  verses.  I  did  not  feel 
poetical,  which  I  seldom  do,  but  boisterously  hap})y,  which  made 
me  appear  far  from  overcome.  We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  here 
most  delightfully.  There  is  the  greatest  paper  mill  in  the  Union 
on  Bath  Island,  taking  advantage  of  the  water  pow'er.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  the  inn  in  time  for  a  romp  before  dinner  at  3.  Sam 
Patch  jumped  down  the  jNIiddle  Fall,  which  is  called  his  leap. 
He  was  drowned  when  attempting  the  same  thing  at  Genesee. 
Nobody  ever  shot  the  falls  alive  ;  there  are  several  stories  of  people 
being  drowned.  The  j'.ower  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  flocks 
of  geese  have  been  carried  down  and  drowned.  There  is  a  whirl¬ 
pool  about  four  miles  down  the  river,  where  everything  which  is 
carried  down  reappears  for  some  time.  The  bodies  of  seven 
I'nglish  deserters  who  tried  to  swim  across  were  seen  chasing  each 
other  round  here  for  some  time  after.  An  old  steamer  was  once 
sent  down,  and  drew  18  feet  of  water,  which  shows  the  depth  al 
the  edge. 

After  dinner  we  inulertook  to  go  under  the  Falls.  There  is 
a  house  on  Table  Rock,  wdiere  you  dress  yourself  and  take  a  guide 
for  the  purpose.  We  took  off  everything  w'e  had  on  and 
put  on  some  rough  clothes  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also 
a  costume  for  the  ladies.  A  great  ugly  black  went  with 
us.  There  is  a  round  wooden  staircase  dow’n  Table  Rock, 
and  there  we  walked  along  the  rock  and  went  under  the 
falling  water.  It  is  like  a  cave.  The  velocity  of  the  water 
and  formation  of  the  lock  leave  an  arched  sjiace  comparatively  dry. 
One  can  walk  a  good  way  in  along  a  kind  of  ledge,  and  one  sees 
the  water  arched  above  one.  The  roar  is  teirific.  We  were  un- 
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fortunate,  for  the  wind  drove  the  water  in  against  us,  and  we  were 
almost  suffocated.  It  was  much  as  if  we  had  taken  a  bath.  Our 
guide  had  taken  a  young  man  in  who  insisted  on  jumping  down  on 
to  a  rock  in  the  water.  The  water  beat  over  him  and  at  last 
washed  him  away,  and  he  was  never  .seen  again.  We  canied 
off  a  bit  of  rock  from  the  farthest  point  we  reached,  and  a  printed 
certificate  of  our  having  been  there,  as  trophies.  Then,  in  two 
carriages,  we  went  to  the  burning  springs,  about  two  miles  above 
the  falls,  in  Canada.  A  shed  is  built  over  the  place  where  the 
spring  is,  about  10  feet  from  the  Niagara.  They  put  in  a  tube, 
and  set  fire  to  the  gas  that  comes  out.  The  flame  is  about  a  foot 
high,  emitting  great  heat.  You  may  put  your  thumb  on  the  tube 
and  direct  the  flame  or  put  it  out  w  ithout  being  burned,  or  you  may 
press  your  handkerchief  over  it  and  it  will  not  be  injured.  All  the 
gas  is  concentrated  in  the  tube,  but  when  it  is  removed,  a  light 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  produces  a  lambent  flame  that 
soon  goes  out.  The  water  is  quite  pure  to  drink,  without  any 
sulphurous  smell.  On  returning  w’e  passed  near  Lundy’s  Lane, 
where  the  battle  of  Niagara  was  fought  in  the  last  war. 

In  the  evening  we  played  at  prisoner’s  base  in  a  field  close  to 
the  Falls.  Here  I  lost  my  hat.  It  w'as  dark  when  we  returned 
to  the  inn.  The  youngsters  went  forth  to  look  for  sand-martins’ 
nests,  and  they  found  some  eggs  and  young  ones.  It  was  getting 
on  for  11  when  we  had  some  supper.  I  ordered  a  bottle  of 
champagne  up  to  the  boys’  room.  We  were  to  separate  the  next 
(lay,  and  we  had  been  very  good  friends. 

It  is  perhaps  wiser  not  to  record  the  scene  that  passed 
that  night.  It  was  something  quite  unexpected  by  me,  and 
which  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  of  anything  that  has 
occurred  for  a  long  lime.  I  shall  never  cea.se  to  look  back  to  it 
with  delight. 

We  were  up  early  next  morning  to  start  at  8.  We  crossed  the 
suspension  bridge,  about  tw'o  miles  below'  the  Falls.  It  is  of  very 
light  construction,  supported  by  wires.  The  last  view  of  the 
Falls  was  taken  here.  The  moment  they  were  out  of  sight  I  felt 
a  lively  regret  at  the  thought  that  I  should  never  see  them  again. 
I  quitted  this  extreme  western  point  with  sorrow,  for  the  great 
lakes  and  Indians  and  the  scenery  of  that  part  of  the  w'orld  had 
great  attraction  for  me.  As  it  was  Saturday,  and  the  ship  was  to 
sail  that  day  week ,  my  time  at  Boston  would  have  been  very  short 
if  I  had  returned  to  N.  York  in  time  to  see  the  ship,  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on  to  N.  York  with  the  rest  and  do  my  business 
there  at  once.  The  long  railway  journey  was  hot  and  dusty,  but 
the  company  made  it  very  pleasant.  The  row  the  boys  kicked  up 
amused  the  ladies,  but  may  sometimes  have  annoyed  them.  At 
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Albany  vve  took  the  river  boat  for  N.  York,  and  got  excellent 
sleeping  accommodation  in  very  fine  cabins. 

Before  we  had  gone  far  we  stuck  in  the  same  place  as  before 
and  remained  there  two  hours,  though  my  naval  companions  had 
many  skilful  suggestions  to  offer  for  getting  her  off.  The  sunset 
was  fine,  and  we  sat  till  11  o’clock  looking  at  the  banks  by  moon¬ 
light.  When  I  awoke  on  Sunday  morning  the  Palisades  were  in 
sight,-  and  we  landed  so  early  as  to  be  in  time  for  service.  I 
found  the  Ellesmeres  on  board,  and  was  received  by  them  and  the 
officers,  who  did  not  expect  me,  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 

They  were  much  pleased  with  Philadelphia.  Lord  E - ’s  gout 

and  the  illness  of  one  of  their  servants  threatened  all  their  plans. 
The  captain  and  officers  were  in  an  ill-humour  with  N.  York. 
Twenty-four  men  had  run,  and  many  were  on  board  the  Sovneujn 
of  the  Seas  and  going  to  England,  w'here  they  would  be  taken. 
This  made  it  advisable  to  leave  N.  York,  and  in  accordance  with 
orders  they  were  to  sail  next  Saturday. 

Some  gentlemen  who  had  been  on  board  had  invited  some  of  the 
officers  to  dinner.  They  were  most  hospitably  treated.  The 
Queen’s  health  was  drunk  first,  though  resisted  by  a  Bed  French¬ 
man.  Then  one  of  the  officers  proposed  the  President,  and  the 
Frenchman  made  a  speech  about  republicanism  and  fraternisation, 
for  which,  and  for  his  abuse  of  the  Queen,  the  others  afterwards 
apologised.  This  I  thought  not  uninteresting. 

I  had  a  conversation  wdth  Lord  E - ,  w'hich  determined  me 

not  to  go  south.  I  rejoiced  at  the  time  I  should  save  for  seeing  other 
parts  of  the  Northern  States.  The  evening  was  very  pleasantly 
spent  in  relating  our  adventures. 

I  took  an  op])ortunity  of  speaking  to  the  Captain,  and  told  him 
of  his  nephew’s  habits  of  drinking.  He  had  no  idea  of  it.  I 
invited  the  boy  to  dinner  on  shore,  and  in  the  evening,  after 
his  return,  he  got  tipsy  again.  This  night  occurred  the  lament¬ 
able  scene  with  Grosvenor.  T  slept  in  Campbell’s  cabin,  as 
he  wms  not  returned,  and  mine  was  full  of  ship  linen. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Ellesmeres  started  for  Niagara 
before  I  was  up.  They  meant  to  go  to  Niagara  and  then  to 
Canada  until  the  opening.  The  Captain  and  a  party  went 
with  them.  I  spent  the  day  on  board,  packing  up  and  taking 
a  melancholy  leave  of  everybody.  I  was  to  sail  for  Boston  at 
4  in  the  evening.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  the 
ship,  everybody  thronged  to  the  gangway  to  see  me  off.  Tt  was 
such  a  scene  that  I  was  quite  unhappy  at  going  away.  There 
were  wavings  of  hands  until  T  was  quite  out  of  sight.  The 
steamer  for  Boston  was  very  large  with  ample  accommodation 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  people  during  the  night.  T  saw  some 
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state  cabins  gorgeously  fitted  up.  There  was  rather  a  crowd 
on  board.  At  the  ticket  office  “  Beware  of  Pickpockets  ”  was 
written  up,  so  great  is  the  danger  from  them.  A  Bible  of  the 
niissionary  society  lay  on  the  table,  as  I  have  also  seen  in  all 
the  rooms  of  all  the  inns.  A  young  woman  came  on  board  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  a  life  of  Miss  Somebody,  of  which  she  said  she  was 
the  authoress.  She  was  a  decidedly  strong-minded  person.  We 
did  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  pass  near  enough  to  the  Leander  for 
recognition.  Another  steamer,  the  Commodore,  sailed  at  the 
same  time  as  we  did.  Passing  up  the  Sound,  a  few  miles  above 
N.  York,  in  a  narrow  place  we  were  close  to  the  rocks,  but 
passt'd  through,  while  the  Commodore,  who  did  not  follow  us 
exactly,  got  ashore  and  lost  a  couple  of  miles.  It  was  very  fine 
and  smooth.  The  shores  on  either  side  were  pretty  but  not 
striking.  A  splendid  supper  was  served  on  board  by  a  great 
number  of  waiters.  I  slept  so  long  that  when  I  awoke  we  were 
at  Newport,  where  the  steamer  stopped,  and  the  train  for  Boston 
had  started,  so  I  had  to  wait  an  hour,  and  only  arrived  at  Boston 
about  10  o’clock.  I  put  up  at  the  Bevere  House,  as  a  companion 
on  the  steamer  had  advised  me.  The  Bevere  and  Tremont 
House  are  both  first-rate  hotels  at  Boston.  They  belong  to  the 
same  proprietor,  Penan  Stevens.  In  each  there  are  near  300 
rooms.  At  every  corner  is  a  printed  warning  against  hotel 
thieves.  Precious  things  are  to  be  left  at  the  office,  and  the 
door  is  to  be  bolted  at  night.  Busts  of  Webster  and  Clay  adorn 
the  staircase.  There  are  about  50  waiters  serving  at  dinner.  In 
all  the  inns  I  have  seen  the  waiters  are  very  numerous.  Here 
they  are  mostly  Irish,  but  at  Niagara  and  elsewhere  they  were 
half  blacks.  I  observed  the  whites  are  generally  better  servants. 
At  noon  I  went  to  Mr.  Prescott’s.’  He  was  not  at  home  and 
was  to  leave  town  the  same  afternoon.  I  left  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
note.  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Ticknor’s.  His  house  is  in  the  best 
situation,  close  to  the  State  House  and  at  the  corner  of  the 
Common. 

I  found  Ticknor  in  his  library,  without  his  coat.  A  Mr. 
Curtis,  a  young  literary  man,  who  is  very  unpopular  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  with  him.  He  received  me  very  well.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  had  already  announced  me.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of 
Germany.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  with  Everett®  in  1817  and 
knows  the  country  well.  Bancroft*  also  studied  at  Gottingen 
under  Helsen.  Ticknor  asked  so  many  questions  after  European 
literary  men  that  I  could  learn  very  little.  His  conversation  is 
very  lively  and  agreeable.  He  is  something  like  Sheil,  Lord 
Butherford,  and  old  Wilberforce.  After  half  an  hour’s  conversa- 

(1)  The  historian.  (2)  Minister  in  London.  (3)  American  historian. 
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tion  I  promised  to  come  again  in  the  evening.  Close  to  his 
house  is  the  Athenfrum,  a  new  literary  and  artistical  institution, 
with  a  fine  library,  reading-room,  etc.  I  went  in  to  see  the  pictures. 
There  are  a  few  copies,  one  or  two  works  by  Leutze,  much  the 
best  of  all,  and  a  quantity  of  American  paintings.  There  were 
many  by  Allston,  wdio  passes  for  their  first  artist,  but  nothing 
about  them  struck  me,  except  the  fearful  ugliness  of  his  Magi  in 
an  unfinished  painting  of  Belshazzar’s  feast.  There  were  some 
interesting  portraits ;  the  best  head  of  Washington  in  existence, 
and  three  of  the  finest  portraits  of  I')aniel  Webster.  The  gallery 
of  sculpture  contains  nothing  remarkable  but  some  beautifully 
finished  busts  by  Hiram  Powers. 

I  walked  about  Boston  for  some  time.  Several  streets  are  full 
of  carriages,  with  good  houses  and  shops.  I  made  a  few  pur¬ 
chases.  Boston  is  situated  on  a  promontory  or  peninsula,  joined 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  land.  There  is  an  elevation  in  the 
centre  called  Beacon  Hill.  The  State  House,  a  fine  building  with 
a  dome,  is  on  the  summit.  Before  this  is  the  Common,  a  kind 
of  small  park  where  the  Puritans  used  to  put  heretics  to  death. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  islands  and  peninsulas  near  Boston 
covered  with  houses  and  connected  by  bridges  and  causeways. 
The  city  itself  has  about  150,000  inhabitants,  but,  including  the 
suburbs,  a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  are  some  low  hills  near 
the  town  on  the  mainland,  and  the  general  view  of  the  place  is 
very  fine.  A  tall  jiillar  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  commemor¬ 
ates  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  There  is  hardly  any  elevation 
visible. 

This  was  the  hottest  day  I  ever  spent,  Tuesday,  June  20th. 
The  thermometer  was  100  in  the  shade.  Such  heat  is  very  rare 
here.  It  makes  cooling  drinks  very  necessary.  Oyster  shops  are 
combined  with  ice-cream  shops  and  offer  all  sorts  of  refreshments. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  more  than  50  drinks. 
Many  of  the  names  are  fantastical,  and  were  invented,  I  was  told, 
to  evade  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors.  Water  ices  seem 
unknown.  I  never  saw  such  abundance  of  strawberries.  They 
are  particularly  cultivated  here.  The  oysters  are  enormous. 
They  come  from  Providence  and  Virginia.  I  slept  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  got  a  bad  solitary  dinner  about, 5. 

At  8.30  I  went  to  Mr.  Ticknor’s  and  w’as  presented  to  his  wife 
and  two  daughters.  It  was  so  hot  they  w'ere  sitting  on  the 
balcony.  Mrs.  Ticknor  looks  like  a  dreadful  woman  with  a 
temper,  but  I  saw'  nothing  disagreeable  about  her  and  she  was 
very  kind  to  me.  The  girls  are  not  handsome,  but  rather  agree¬ 
able.  The  youngest  seems  about  to  be  married  for  I  have  seen 
a  silent  young  man  about  her.  Ticknor  has  a  very  fine  library, 
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particularly  for  Spanish  books.  He  sends  to  Europe  offering 
fabulous  sums  for  rarefies.  He  respects  Schack  very  highly. 
Clasus,  whose  name  I  told  him,  he  said,  had  not  sufficient  mate¬ 
rials,  and  his  book  is  heavy.  He  thought  they  were  both 
Catholics.  Munch  Bellinghausen  has  sent  him  his  bibliographi¬ 
cal  work  on  old  Spanish  plays,  and  he  says  it  is  very  exact,  and  he 
can  make  but  few  corrections  in  it.  He  recommends  Griswmld 
as  on  the  whole  the  best  work  on  American  literature.  He  thinks 
Bryant  a  greater  poetical  genius  than  Tiongfellow,  and  puts  them 
on  a  level  with  the  best  living  English  poets,  of  none  of  whom 
he  thinks  highly,  though  his  family  stick  up  for  the  Brownings. 
He  agrees  with  Ford  that  a  better  Spanish  library  may  be  bought 
in  England  than  in  Spain.  Ford,  he  says,  has  innumerable  pre¬ 
judices  about  Spain.  There  is  a  collection  of  Spanish  writers 
appearing  at  Madrid  which  he  says  will  be  very  complete  and 
valuable.  I  could  not  learn  much  about  America  from  his  con¬ 
versation,  but  he  was  very  kind  and  pleasant.  He  gave  me  letters 
for  Professor  Child  of  Harvard  College,  where  I  was  to  go  next 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  said  I  should  come  to  his  house 
and  drive  out  wdth  the  ladies.  Miss  LawTence  came.  Her 
father,  formerly  minister  in  England,  lives  next  door. 

Boston,  July  the  6th. 

I  resume  the  narrative  of  these  events  from  the  22nd  of  June, 
after  an  interval  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  carry  about  in  my  memory,  without  any  notes,  not  only  my 
proceedings  and  impressions,  but  also  the  substance  of  long  con¬ 
versations. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  23rd,  I  went  in  the  omnibus  to 
Cambridge.  We  had  to  cross  a  long  causeway,  and  the  first  thing 
we  saw  on  the  other  side  was  the  remains  of  several  houses  that 
had  just  been  burned  down.  We  continued  for  about  two  miles 
between  hou.ses  and  gardens,  rather  a  solitary  road,  to  Harvard 
College.  Cambridge  is  a  considerable  town,  but  so  scattered  that 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  street  in  it. 

Surrounded  with  a  few  trees  appear  a  couple  of  i*ed  brick 
buildings  of  rather  tumbledown  appearance,  and  Jwo  small  edifices 
of  stone.  This  is  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  and  principal  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded  in  King 
Charles  I.’s  time.  As  I  traversed  the  grass  under  the  trees, 
hardly  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  I  found  Mr.  Child’s  lodgings  in  one 
of  the  brick  buildings.  He  is  a  little,  fair  man,  with  spectacles, 
and  a  very  German  look.  He  is  about  28.  He  was  born  in  low 
circumstances,  but  attracted  the  notice  of  the  directors  of  the 
common  school  when  a  boy,  and  they  procured  him  a  better 
education.  He  studied  at  Harvard  College  and,  after  spending 
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a  year  at  Gottingen,  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  here 
He  was  hearing  a  boy  say  his  lessons,  whom  he  appeared  to  treat 
very  kindly,  as  I  thought,  in  consideration  of  his  being  very  dull. 
We  had  an  hour’s  conversation  about  the  University,  Germany, 
etc.  His  salary  is  about  350  pounds  a  year,  which,  considering 
the  high  prices  in  America,  is  not  much.  He  explained  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  and  I  have  since  collected  some  more 
facts.  Harvard  College  proper  takes  its  name  from  a  liberal  bene¬ 
factor  at  its  commencement.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  private 
means.  The  State,  instead  of  contributing  anything,  claims  a 
tax  of  700  dollars  a  year.  Its  revenues,  considering  that  it  is  not 
two  centuries  old,  arc  comparatively  great.  Still,  there  is  not 
enough  to  collect  a  fine  library,  nor  to  reward  the  professors  well, 
nor  to  make  literature  a  profitable  pursuit.  What  would  be 
called  in  Germany  the  philosophical  faculty  alone  exists  here,  and 
that  very  imperfectly.  But  annexed  to  the  College,  and  forming 
the  University,  are  the  three  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  The  students  number  about  600.  They  pay  80  dollars 
a  year,  and  live  principally  in  lodgings  about  the  town.  They 
pass  for  the  most  dissipated  set  of  students  in  the  Union.  They 
remain  four  years. 

In  the  first  two  years  they  are  freshmen  or  sophomores,  with 
little  liberty.  The  first  year  they  read  a  few  books  of  extracts 
from  classical  authors,  and  a  bit  of  Horace  and  Cicero.  Mathe¬ 
matics  are  at  once  much  studied  in  the  works  of  their  eminent 
Professor  Pierce.  Also  Arnold’s  later  Boman  History,  for  his¬ 
tory.  Next  year  :  two  books  of  Homer,  two  or  three  plays,  some 
Horace,  Cicero.  History  is  studied  only  one  term  in  each  of  the 
two  first  years.  Rhetoric  is  now  studied  a  good  deal.  Also  some 
science.  In  the  third  year  Reid  becomes  a  text-book ;  Smythe’s 
lectures  and  some  sciences.  Now  come  the  elective  studies. 
Mathematics,  classics,  modern  languages,  and  divers  sciences;  two 
languages  or  sciences  must  be  chosen.  The  amount  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  if  they  are  chosen,  is  prescribed  for  these  two  years. 
Two  Greek  comedies,  two  Latin  comedies,  Gorgias,  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  the  Crown  speeches  and  Lucretius  .  .  .  pour  tout  potage. 
For  philosophy,  Stewart,  Whately,  Whewell,  Paley  and  Butler 
succeed  Reid.  History  is  only  studied  two  terms  altogether.  A 
few  lectures  on  secondary  subjects  are  prescribed,  but  they  do 
not  succeed  well. 

Nothing  is  .studied  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  it  will  be  useful 
in  making  a  practical  man ;  thus  rhetoric  is  cultivated,  as  each 
man  may  be  Ctilled  upon  to  speak  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
indeed  he  is  very  likelv  to  sneak  often  without  being  called  upon. 
Mathematics  and  certain  of  the  sciences  are  pursued,  because 
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they  correspond  to  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  demand  for  learning.  Thus  hardly  any  Latin  or  Greek  is 
read,  and  both  are  placed  among  the  elective  sciences  as  of  little 
consequence.  For  history  Worcester’s  manual  is  used,  which  they 
told  me  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  Smythe’s  lectures  are  the 
chief  work ;  Hallam  for  the  very  profound,  and  perhaps  Gibbon 
may  close  the  list  at  its  longest  development.  Some  of  the  modern 
languages  are  cultivated.  The  whole  system  is  a  cross  between 
that  of  Germany  and  England.  The  studies  are  as  languid  as 
in  England  and  the  discipline  as  loose  as  in  Germany.  This  is 
indeed  a  consequence  of  the  institutiojis  and  character  of  the 
country.  Ijearning  may  become  desirable  some  time  or  other ; 
1  should  not  wonder  if  thi.s  were  to  happen  out  of  vanity ;  more 
men  may  have  leisure,  after  a  time,  and  will  he  able  to  devote 
themselves  to  occupations  which  are  their  own  reward.  This  is 
seldom  the  case  now,  as  money  is  the  great  object  of  life.  These 
deficiencies  are  well  known  to  members  of  the  University,  many  of 
whom  have  .studied  in  Germany.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  is 
to  he  hoped  from  the  circumstance  that  a  literary  society  is 
growing  up  and  increasing  at  Boston,  consisting  partly  of  young 
men,  whaJiave  all  studied  at  Cambridge.  The  progress  literature 
may  make  in  their  hands  will,  I  expect,  force  the  University  in 
self-defence  to  exert  itself  not  to  remain  behind.  It  would  create 
at  least  a  partial  demand  for  higher  learning.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  done  unless  the  States  offers  assistance.  The  circumstance 
that  it  does  not  do  so  shews  how  cheap  literature  is  held.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  man  is  named  professor  of  something 
that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of,  and  is  then  sent  abroad  to  qualify 
himself. 

The  President  is  Ur.  Walker,  they  say  a  very  good  one.  Everett 
did  not  succeed  in  this  office.  Sparks’  came  between  them.  He 
was  also  professor  of  history,  hut  has  resigned  in  order  to  prosecute 
his  works  on  American  history.  The  period  of  the  Eevolution 
he  knows  well.  The  corres[K)ndence  of  that  period  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  him.  I  have  his  life  of  Washington.  It  is  dry,  heavy, 
far  from  comprehensive  or  complete,  and  yet  with  no  other  merit 
than  laboriousness.  This  is  Sparks’  best  quality.  He  is  devoid 
of  talent,  plodding  and  honest,  but  his  research  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Germans.  His  principles  of  editing  called  down 
a  storm  upon  him.  He  was  said  to  have  falsified  Washington’s 
letters,  but  there  were  two  MSS.  which  did  not  agree,  and  his 
readings  were  shewn  to  be  the  best.  On  the  whole  he  enjoys  no 
great  reputation  here. 

Agassiz  is  one  of  their  most  famous  men.  His  valuable  collec- 


(1)  Amprican  patriotic  historian. 
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tiona  are  contained  in  a  wretched  wooden  building ;  there  is  no 
money  to  erect  a  better  one,  and  his  own  salary  is  so  small  that 
he  ekes  it  out  by  lecturing  half  the  year  in  the  South.  He  has 
just  returned  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  with  his  health  much 
injured,  for  in  Switzerland  he  spent  all  his  summers  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  since  he  has  been  in  America,  he  has  spent  every 
winter  in  the  South.  He  is  said  to  speak  very  broken  English 
but  is  much  liked. 

Bowen,  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  is  professor  of 
metaphysics.  His  attacks  on  Ko.ssuth  in  his  journal  made  him 
lose  the  appointment  of  professor  of  history,  for  which,  I  believe, 
he  is  hardly  qualified.  He  appears  not  to  be  popular.  The  review 
is  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and  he  conducts  it  well.  His 
metaphysics  are  of  no  high  order,  as  indeed  are  almost  all  in  the 
country.  Both  Everetts  and  other  eminent  men  were  formerly 
editors  of  the  North  American.  The  contributors  are  chiefly  Bos¬ 
tonians  or  Cambridge  men.  Those  I  have  heard  of  are  the  editor, 
Prescott,  Lowell,^  Felton  and  Lane,  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Eliot and  I  suspect  Norton.  Of  course  there  are  many  others. 
The  mathematical  professor.  Pierce,  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
Felton,  professor  of  Greek,  is  absent  for  a  year  in  Europe,  where 
he  never  was.  He  is  well  spoken  of  and  his  manuals  are  used 
at  the  College.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  he  has  added  to  the 
small  number  of  American  editions  of  the  classics. 

Lane,  professor  of  Latin,  is  a  young  man,  a  class-fellow,  I 
believe,  of  Child’s.  I  have  heard  nothing  about  him  except  that 
he  has  a  mania  for  speaking  in  Latin. 

Noyes  and  Francis,  professors  of  Divinity,  are  botli  of  them 
scholars.  There  is  a  profes.sor  of  Greek  whose  name  is  Sophocles. 
Also  a  brother  of  W.  E.  Chajining. 

My  guide,  Professor  Child,  seems  not  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  any  particular,  definite  line  at  Gottingen.  He  shewed  me  a 
well-bound  set  of  notes  on  Roman  antiquities  from  lectures  by 
Hoilsh,  who  was  charmed  at  their  smartness.  Child  also  heard 
Hermann  and  others.  His  studies  are  now  chiefly  among  old 
Teutonic  languages.  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc.  He  has 
not  many  disciples  in  these,  but  he  corrects  the  rhetoidcal  exer¬ 
cises,  of  which  I  saw  a  great  pile  in  his  room.  He  means  to 
lecture  as  little  as  possible,  for  it  does  not  succeed  w'ell  at  all. 
He  is  good-natured,  popular  and  agreeable,  but,  I  think,  neither 
a  genius  nor  a  great  scholar.  Examinations  were  going  on,  and 
I  w'as  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  one.  We  went  first 
to  the  library,  a  small  but  ambitious  stone  building  containing 

(1)  Ambassador  to  England. 

(2)  Chas.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  until  recently. 
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about  80,090  vols.  Tliis  lias  hitherto  passed  for  the  greatest 
library  in  America.  The  classical  department  I  found  very 
defective,  though  some  not  very  common  German  books  were 
there.  Donations  are  sometimes  made,  but  the  funds  are  small. 
Poetry  is  but  feebly  represented ;  even  so  the  Fathers,  and  I  need 
not  mention  the  mediaeval  writers.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection 
on  American  history,  said  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  world, 
though  the  British  Museum  is  richer  with  regard  to  older  works. 

We  then  repaired,  at  1'2,  to  hear  an  Examination  in  German 
which  was  about  to  commence.  Here  I  was  introduced  to  Long¬ 
fellow,  who,  as  professor  of  modern  languages,  presides.  I  was 
well  received  by  him,  and  placed  among  the  committee  with  a 
book  in  my  hand.  About  20  students  were  present.  They  are 
the  flower  of  the  flock,  for  the  others  do  not  choose  German. 
The  book  was  Wilhelm  Tell.  Each  translated  about  a  page.  The 
German  tutor,  Eolker,  is  a  tall,  bearded  man,  detesting  Germany 
because  it  is  not  free,  and  anxious  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  tyrants. 
The  students  pronounced  the  German  very  badly  one  and  all. 
Sometimes  they  translated  with  some  elegance.  Sometimes  again 
they  gave  a  word  a  meaning  utterly  wrong.  Still  this  was  often 
allowed  to  pass  or  mildly  corrected.  There  was  but  little  pomp 
or  tenor.  After  an  hour  another  class  succeeded,  and  I  took  my 
leave.  Ijongfellow  invited  me  to  dinner  at  2. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Child  and  I  repaired  to  the  inn,  which 
is  of  recent  date,  built  on  a  speculation  to  attract  the  friends  of 
the  students.  On  our  way  w'e  saw  the  College  Hall,  which  is 
sometimes  used  for  music,  etc.  It  is  an  oldish  room,  supported 
by  pillars.  In  reality  nothing  is  old  here.  Antiquity  begins  after 
100  years.  There  are  a  quantity  of  portraits  here,  which  I  was 
glad  to  see.  There  are  several  by  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  father,^  one 
or  two  of  these  w'ere  much  better  than  the  rest. 

At  the  inn  we  were  joined  by  Longfellow  and  the  Committee. 
Most  of  these  were  tiresome  old  gentlemen,  not  belonging  to  the 
University.  One  of  them  said  a  tedious  grace.  Longfellow  pre¬ 
sided  ;  I  w'as  at  his  right  hand ;  Child  sat  next.  No  wine  is 
allowed  by  the  College.  The  dinner  was  rather  copious  than  good. 
Longfellow^’s  conversation  was  less  interesting  than  I  expected. 
He  spoke  of  modern  poets.  Uhland  he  prefers  to  Ruckert  and  all 
other  living  Germans.  He  denied  the  obscurity  of  Faust.  He 
affirmed  that  it  has  a  high  moral  tendency.  I  thought  Child 
successful  in  combating  this  view.  To  support  himself  Long¬ 
fellow  said  that  a  lady  had  once  declared  she  could  not  understand 
certain  lines  of  Tennyson,  which  he  repeated,  saying  they  were 
as  jdain  to  him  as  anything  could  be,  and  that  the  idea  could  not 

(1)  Copley,  Lord  Lynclhurst,  was  born  in  Boston  under  the  British  flag. 
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possibly  be  put  into  more  intelligible  language.  I  could  not 
understand  the  lines  any  better  than  the  lady.  He  seemed  hardly 
willing  to  allow  Goethe’s  superiority  to  Schiller.  He  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Germany.  He  asked  me  and  Child  to  come 
and  take  coffee  at  his  house.  He  has  a  very  good  house,  once 
Washington’s  headquarters.  From  his  professorship  and  his 
wife’s  fortune  he  is  very  well  off.  Mrs.  Longfellow  was  sitting 
in  a  very  well  furnished  library.  She  is  rather  good-looking  but 
languid.  The  first  Mrs.  Longfellow  died  at  Heidelberg.  I  saw 
two  ugly  hoys  about  7  years  old,  her  children.  Longfellow  shewed 
me  his  copy  of  Lord  Ellesmere’s  poems,  and  praised  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Faust,  for  its  perfectly  gentlemanlike  tone.  We  sat  in 
his  garden  half  an  hour,  they  smoking.  Nothing  interesting  was 
said.  Indeed  I  learned  singularly  little  from  Longfellow’s  con¬ 
versation.  On  my  way  to  the  omnibus,  about  5  o’clock,  we  passed 
a  fine  elm  which  rejoices  in  a  tradition  that  Washington  drew 
his  sword  under  it.  We  went  into  a  bookseller’s  shop,  but  Child 
could  not  tell  me  much  about  the  books  there.  I  agreed  to 
come  again  on  Friday,  which  was  to  be  a  Class  day,  with  various 
ceremonies. 


(To  he  concluded.) 


bad  money  and  good  TKADE  :  A  LETTEK 
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Berlin,  November  ISth. 

Gkbmanv  is  marching  headlong  to  bankruptcy,  and  Germans — 
at  least  the  industrial-commercial  classes — are  marching  to  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity.  Berlin  city  is  thronged  with  non-German 
business  men,  would-be  importers,  investigating  credit-givers, 
concessions-hunters,  currency  speculators,  and  mere  minor  buyers 
who  have  acquired  marks  at  a  farthing  or  a  third  of  an  American 
cent,  and  who  rightly  hold  that  these  marks  are  cheap,  for  they 
can  buy  good  boots  with  400,  and  good  dinners  with  60,  of  them. 
And  as  everyone  is  buying,  of  course  everyone — which  means  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sellers — are  profiting.  The  intelligent  foreigner  who 
reads  such  reports,  reads  perhaps  in  the  same  newspaper  column 
that  the  Funded  Debt  has  increased  from  4^  to  80  milliards,  the 
Floating  Debt  from  220  millions  to  233,102  millions,  the  currency 
circulations  from  2,406^  millions  to  9^),807  millions;  that  the 
mark’s  foreign  exchange  has  dropped  from  20’45  to  the  pound 
to  nearly  1,200;  and  that  the  State  has,  including  the  last  official 
estimate  of  Reparations,  a  deficit  of  100  milliards,  which  will 
soon,  unless  the  mark  has  a  rapid  and  lasting  recovery,  be  re- 
estimated  at  200  ,  300,  or  even  400  milliards.  But  again  the 
intelligent  foreigner  reads  that  on  October  1st  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  among  6,000,000  members  of  Trade  Unions  was 
only  1'3  per  cent.  ;  that  industrial  shares  of  nominal  value 
100  marks  are  quoted  up  to  4,500  marks ;  that  one  industrial  com¬ 
pany  pays  75  per  cent,  and  many  40  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  real 
dividend  of  such  concerns,  allowing  for  various  bonuses  and  other 
veiled  shares  in  profits,  often  reaches  over  100  per  cent.  And 
so  the  foreigner  gets  the  paradoxical,  but  by  its  paradox  attrac¬ 
tive,  notion  that  with  the  State  things  are  going  infamously,  and 
that  with  the  German  nation  they  are  going  too  well  to  be  true. 

On  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  suffers  from  very  bad  trade 
without  the  compensation  of  flourishing  State  finances,  this  con¬ 
ception  of  Germany  and  Germans  has  begun  to  take  effect ;  and 
as  the  average  citizen  cares  more  about  his  business  than  about 
his  State,  it  has  taken  effect  in  ingenious  schemes  for  restoring 
good  trade  by  ruining — or,  as  is  more  politely  put,  by  inflating— 
the  currency.  Even  the  Germans,  at  least  the  economically  less 
instructed,  give  colour  to  this  intelligent  place  by  launching  the 
notion  of  “The  Catastrophe  Boom  ”  {die  Katastrophenhausse). 
The  “Catastrophe  Boom  ”  expresses  the  conviction,  the  in  part 
entirely  true  conviction,  that  bad  money  means  good  trade.  The 
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catastrophe  is  the  result  for  the  State,  for  bond-holders,  creditors, 
and  persons  with  fixed  incomes ;  and  the  boom  is  the  result  for 
all  who  can  make  or  sell  anything.  Into  this  notion  I  lately 
made  careful  inquiry ;  and  before  giving  reasons  for  my  conclu¬ 
sions  I  shall  give  the  conclusions  themselves.  They  are : 
(1)  That  the  currency  depreciation  is  indeed  ruining  the  State 
finances.  (2)  That  the  industrial  prosperity  is  not  a  result  of  the 
currency  depreciation  as  measured  by  the  mark’s  low  average 
exchange,  but  is  a  result  of  violent  downward  fluctuations  in  the 
exchange ;  that  therefore,  as  the  mark  exchange,  like  all  others, 
has  recoveries,  the  prosperity  cannot  be  permanent.  (3)  That 
the  prosperity  does  not  consist  mainly  in  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  but  rather  in  transferring  wealth  from  one  class  of  citizens 
to  another ;  and  that  one  specious  feature  of  the  prosperity  wave, 
the  increase  in  exports,  is  an  unpaid-for  transfer  of  German 
national  wealth  to  foreign  buyers. 

As  what  will  be  later  said  requires  many  references  to  indexes 
and  figures,  I  have  compiled  a  table  showing  the  movements  of 
certain  essential  factors,  the  currency  circulation,  the  exchange 
of  the  United  States  dollar  in  Berlin,  and  the  wholesale  com¬ 
modities  index.  Production  statistics  are  here  not  adduced, 
because,  where  at  all  available,  their  terms  do  not  correspond 
with  those  major  movements  of  the  mark  exchange  which 
dominate  German  business  conditions  ;  and  foreign  trade  statistics 
(also  imperfect)  are  useless  because  the  mark  exchange  governs 
only  the  placing  of  foreign  orders,  and  not  the  actual  exjxjrt 
dates : — 


Currency 

Circulation. 

U.S.  Dollar  Ex- 

Commodities 

Date. 

Millions  of 

change  in  Berlin. 

Index  (Frank}. 
Zeilung's). 

Marks. 

1920,  beginning  of : 

Jan.  .  49,480 

60  (104  end  Jan.) 

100 

April 

58,901 

76 

14G 

May 

— 

— 

15G 

July 

G7,G08 

38  (36  end  May) 

138 

Oct. 

75,083 

G2 

14G 

Dec. 

— 

— • 

1.63 

1921. 

Jan. 

80,838 

73 

143 

April 

79,G84 

62 

130 

June 

— 

— 

128 

July 

84,027 

76 

136-4 

August 

— 

— 

15G 

Sept. 

— 

— 

IGG 

Oct. 

93,993 

115 

184 

Nov. 

9,807 

177 

248 

The  first  question  arising  out 

of  this  table  is 

:  What  is  the 

cause  of  the 

two  heavy  drops  of  mark  exchange  of  early  19*20 

and  of  the 

past  summer  and 

autumn,  and 

of  the  extra- 
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ordinarily  rapid  rise  of  March-May,  1920?  As  all  consider¬ 
able  mark  exchange  drops  have  been  followed  (not  pre¬ 
ceded)  by  considerable  price-rises,  this  question  can  be  otherwise 
formulated  :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  German  price-rise?  On 
.such  questions  orthodox  economists  are  usually  content  to  answer  ; 
The  cunency  inflation,  starting  from  the  indisputable  fact  that 
if,  for  no  reason,  or  for  reasons  not  elucidated,  the  currency  in 
circulation  in  any  country  is  increased,  prices  are  also  increased. 
In  1010  a  similar  question  evolved  curious  answers  from  a  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  consider  the 
relation  between  Swedish  inflation  and  Swedish  high  prices. 
The  orthodox  economist  members  of  the  Commission  agreed  that 
inflation  had  caused  the  high  prices,  and  the  banker  members 
agreed  that  high  prices  had  caused  the  inflation.  Applying  the 
conflict  of  judgments  to  Germany,  the  bankers  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  right.  While  it  is  true  that  the  present  German  inflation 
must  prevent  a  recovery  of  the  mark  exchange  beyond  the  point 
at  which  Germany’s  price-level  would  be  as  high  as  that  of 
abroad,  inflation  has  demonstrably  nothing  to  do  wdth  any  specific 
German  mark  exchange  fall,  or  with  the  fall  as  a  whole.  In¬ 
flation,  acting  through  a  rise  in  the  price-level,  could  not  have 
sent  down  the  mark  exchange,  because  notoriously  German  prices 
at  any  recent  exchange  have  been  so  much  below  foreign  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  a  check  to  export.  Further,  the 
inflationist  theory  is  untenable  because  it  takes  inflation  as  a 
first  cause,  and  practically  implies  that  Governments  or  State 
Banks  inflate  for  their  amusement.  In  Sweden,  as  the  bankers 
affirmed,  inflation  was  caused  by  the  price-rise,  and  not  the  oppo¬ 
site.  The  war  caused  a  great  price-rise  first  in  imports,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  food  and  fuel ;  the  State  expenditure  and  private  ex¬ 
penditure  rose ;  the  demand  for  credit  increased  ;  and  inflation 
was  the  result.  In  Germany,  since  June  1st,  1921,  commodity 
prices  have  risen  almost  exactly  twofold,  the  mark  exchange  col¬ 
lapse  being  the  sole  cause.  Government  expenditure  coirespond- 
ingly  rose ;  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  Wirth  Cabinet 
was  obliged  to  concede  a  30  per  cent,  increase  of  official  salaries, 
and  materials  prices  have  risen  much  more.  As  the  State  cannot 
immediately  raise  additional  taxation,  the  current  deficit  will  be 
increased  and  with  it  the  Floating  Debt ;  and  as  this  Floating 
Debt  almost  entirely  consists  of  Treasury  Bills  discounted  at  the 
Reiclisbank,  against  most  of  which  fresh  paper  money  has  to  be 
issued,  the  inflation  must  also  increase.  The  mark  exchange  col¬ 
lapse,  acting  via  high  prices,  is  therefore  indisputably  the  cause, 
and  not  the  result,  of  the  inflation. 

An  examination  of  the  mark  exchange  and  of  the  inflation 
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figures  in  the  table  on  p.  936  shows  that  not  only  has  the  rapid 
inflation  not  depreciated  the  mark  exchange,  but  that  a  perverse 
economist  might  even  argue  that  the  inflation  temporarily  im¬ 
proved  the  exchange.  This  would  be  absurd,  but  not  much  more 
absurd  than  saying  that  the  rate  of  inflation  affected  the  mark- 
exchange  either  way.  An  orthodox  economist  might  argue  that 
as  between  December  31st,  1919,  and  November  4th,  1921,  the 
currency  in  circulation  rose  from  49,480,000,000  marks  to 
99,807,000,000  marks,  it  is  natural  that  the  mark  exchange  fell 
from  50  to  the  dollar  to  230.  Ihit  the  perverse  economist,  going 
closer  into  figures,  might  reply  that  the  greatest  inflation  rate 
was  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1920 ;  in  the  first  quarter  the 
circulation  rose  from  49,480,000,000  to  58,901,000,000  marks, 
and  in  the  second  quarter  to  67 ,608,000 ,0(X)  marks.  No  German 
period  has  ever  witnessed  such  rapid  inflation.  Yet  in  these  six 
months  the  mark  exchange  rose  from  50  to  38  to  the  dollar ;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  between  end  of  January  and  end  of 
May,  1920,  when  inflation  was  at  its  wildest,  the  mark  recovered 
from  104  to  35.  Such  a  perverse  economist  might  further  point 
out  that  in  all  1920,  in  which  the  additional  inflation  was  32  mil¬ 
liards,  the  mark  sank  only  from  50  to  73  to  the  dollar;  whereas 
in  1921 ,  a  relatively  low-inflation  year,  with  a  circulation  increase 
in  ten  months  of  only  18  milliards,  the  mark  fell  from  73  to 
over  300.  The  mark  exchange,  it  is  clear,  has  not  been  governed 
by  inflation,  but  by  speculation  and  sentiment.  The  enormous 
mark  interests,  here  including  those  Germans  who  buy  foreign 
currencies  when  mark  prospects  look  had,  have  dominated  the 
market  so  thoroughly  that  even  the  fluctuations  in  the  heavy 
passive  foreign  payment  balance  have  comparatively  played  no 
role.  The  dates  of  the  beginnings  of  the  last  three  violent  mark- 
exchange  movements  prove  this.  On  March  9th,  1920,  the  dollar 
in  Berlin  stood  at  around  91,  or  a  little  lower  than  its  highest 
point  of  January.  On  that  date  appeared  an  Entente  communi¬ 
cation  promising  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  set  Germany  again 
upon  her  legs.  The  dollar  immediately  sank  to  75  ;  at  the  end 
of  April  it  was  around  57,  and,  without  a  single  reaction  of  note, 
it  fell  just  before  the  end  of  May  to  35.  Then  came  a  reaction; 
but  at  end  of  May,  1921,  the  dollar  still  stood  low  at  64.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  Reparations  Ultimatum  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  (for  Germany)  unfavourable  settlement  was  come  to,  the 
mark  started  on  a  new  plunge  downward.  This  plunge  ended 
with  the  dollar  at  around  124 ;  and  in  the  first  third  of  October 
a  new  period  of  relative  stability  seemed  to  have  been  reached. 
But  a  day  after  the  first  precise  news  of  the  League  of  Nations’ 
decision  regarding  Upper  Silesia,  a  last  and  worst  downward 
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plunge  began,  bringing  the  dollar  to  its  highest  point  of  310  marks. 
Bad  or  good  news  has  entirely  governed  the  mark  exchange ;  the 
mark  exchange  has  governed  the  home  price-level ;  and  the  home 
price-level  has  governed  the  inflation  rate.  From  this  it  follows 
that  nothing  more  substantial  than  bad  or  good  news  and  bad 
or  good  views  govern  the  w  hole  of  German  trade. 

The  “Catastrophe  Boom  ”  is  ultimately  an  outcome  of  currency 
s|)eculation  ;  and  Germany’s  economic  life  is  dominated  by  shift¬ 
ing  foreign,  and  in  some  measure  shifting  native,  sentiment.  A 
catastrophe  boom  is  essentially  an  increase  of  all  nominal  values. 
First  goes  a  rise  in  stcK*k  values.  German  stocks  are  far  more 
rapidly  sensitive  to  the  foreign  exchanges  than  are  German 
prices,  which  (prices  of  imports  excepted)  lag  behind  exchange 
movements.  When  the  mark  is  falling,  Bourse  activity  is  enor¬ 
mous;  and  all  stocks,  regardless  of  their  dividend  value,  rise. 
The  wild  stories  appearing  in  the  foreign  Press  as  to  Berlin 
stock  exchange  conditions  are  in  no  way  exaggerations.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  the  State’s  stamp  duty  revenue  from  stock  transfers 
was  just  four  times  as  high  as  in  the  same  month  of  1920.  The 
three  distinct  mark  exchange  falls  which  have  occurred  since  1919, 
and  the  two  distinct  mark  recoveries,  were  duly  accompanied  by 
three  rises  and  two  falls  of  stocks.  The  following  table,  com¬ 
piled  from  a  Frankfurter  Zcitung  index  based  on  the  sum  of 
quotations  of  twenty-five  leading  dividend-paying  stocks,  shows 
how  entirely  the  stock  market  has  fallen  under  control  of  the 
mark  exchange  ; — 

Dollar  Exchange 

Date.  Stock  Index.  in  Berlin. 

1020,  Jan.  1  ...  ...  7,792  (about)  50 

Mar.  1  12,311  100 

June  1  8,633  39 

1021,  .Tan.  8  .  15,724  73 

Mar.  5  12,286  62 

Nov.  10  .39,234  273 

Stocks  in  other  low-exchange  countries  also  move  with  the 
exchanges;  on  the  Vienna  Exchange  stocks  are  quoted  at  40,900 
and  more.  As  the  currency  declines  the  nominal  value  of  indus¬ 
trial  properties  as  of  all  other  property  rises.  The  catastrophe 
boom’s  expression  in  trade  is  precisely  the  same  ;  it  is  simply  a 
violent  price-rise,  with  all  the  accompanying  phenomena  common, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  to  rising-price  periods  before 
the  war.  Feverish  production,  good  employment,  and  easy  selling 
?o together.  Necessarily,  other  things  being  equal,  high  employ¬ 
ment  means  high  production.  The  German  labour  market  is  as 
absolutely  dominated  by  the  mark  exchange  as  is  the  stock 
market.  In  August,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  published  a  diagram 
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Hhowing  the  mark  exchange  and  the  unemployment  i*ate  since 


January,  1920;  and  during  nearly  the  whole  period  the  two 
curves  ran  closely  together  and  in  the  same  direction. 

Employment  in  Germany  during  the  present,  and  also  during 
the  earlier  (1019-20),  catastrophe  boom  has  been  extraordin¬ 
arily  good.  On  October  Ist  only  189,000  persons  were  publicly 
supported  as  unemployed.  The  Statistisches  Jahrhuch  shows  that 
the  unemployment  rate  (1’3  per  cent.)  of  that  date  is  well  below 
the  average  of  good  pre-war  years. 

This  high  percentage  of  employment  is  due  to  the  buying  panic 
caused  by  every  heavy  mark  exchange  drop.  Foreigners  having 
acquired  their  marks  cheaply  hasten  to  convert  them  into  German 
goods  before  the  inevitable  price-rise  comes,  and  natives,  also 
foreseeing  a  price-rise,  do  the  same  ;  they  even,  in  their  eagerness 
to  acquire  something  solid  in  exchange  for  their  dwindling  money, 
buy  goods  which  they  do  not  need  at  all ;  and  they  lay  in  supplies 
of  clothing,  boots,  and  other  necessaries  sufficient  to  last  for  years. 

At  present  Berlin  retail  warehouses  are  sold  out,  and  a  complete 
“  Warenhunger  ”  exists.  First  shopkeepers  sold  freely  ;  then  they 
began  to  ration  their  wares,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  be  fair  to 
everyone ;  later  they  admitted  buyers  only  in  numbered  batches; 
and  to-day  some  shops  are  closed,  and  display  cards  announcing 
that  nothing  sellable  is  left.  At  first  the  shop  was  upper  dog 
as  against  the  shopper ;  to-day  the  wholesale  dealer  is  upper 
dog  against  the  shopkeeper ;  and  the  manufacturer  is  top  dog  of 
all.  He  can  sell  anything  at  any  price.  All  Germany  has 
hardly  one  textile  or  footwear  concern  that  will  undertake  to  fulfil 
an  order  before  next  spring  or  next  summer.  Being  doubtful  of 
the  currency  future,  manufacturers  refuse  to  make  binding  con¬ 
tracts.  Nearly  all  their  contracts  are  qualified  as  “  freibleibende," 
which  means  that  the  manufacturer’s  hands  are  free,  while  his 
customer,  as  a  rule,  is  pledged  to  take  the  goods  at  any  date,  and 
even  to  pay  any  price  wdiich  the  manufacturer  later  finds  justified  i 
by  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials.  ' 

Such  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  catastrophe  boom.  Being  < 

pessimistic,  German  economists  naturally  explain  that  the  boom  ' 

is  not  genuine  trade  and  industrial  prosperity,  as  its  sole  source  I 

and  inspiration  is  the  depreciation  in  the  cuiTency’s  buying  power,  t 

which  is  a  misfortune  for  the  State  and  for  the  non-business  t 

classes.  But  this  pessimism  is  unfounded.  For  industry  and  I 

trade  the  prosperity  is  entirely  genuine.  Feverish  producing  and  t 

feverish  selling  mean  prosperity.  For  the  industrial  interest  an  i 

uninterrupted  and  rapid  mark  exchange  decline  presents  no  f 

teiTors  except  one.  This  is  the  rapid  dwindling  of  the  mark’s  r 

value  as  international  payment  medium,  with  the  threat  that  e 
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goou  Austrian  and  later  llussiau  conditions  will  be  reached.  With 
that  industry  and  trade  will  cease  because  there  will  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  paying  for  foreign  materials,  or  for  home  labour,  which 
consumes  foreign  food.  That  this  risk  is  real  already,  although 
the  mark  stands  about  twenty  times  higher  than  the  Austrian 
crown,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  between  April  and  November 
the  price  of  American  cotton  at  Bremen  rose  from  17  to  147  marks 
a  kilogramme.  German  ordering  from  abroad  has  almost  entirely 
ceased;  and  industry  is  living  upon  large  stocks  of  materials 
akeady  in  hand.  That  the  mark,  like  the  rouble,  might  even 
cease  to  be  accepted  in  home  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
already  manufacturers  are  demanding  dollar  contracts  from  home 
buyers.  Bussian  conditions  are,  in  fact,  merely  a  reductio  ad 
abstirduui  of  German.  A  chronic  “Catastrophe  Boom”  exists 
also  in  Kussia,  in  that  all  that  is  produced,  whether  of  food  or 
manufactured  goods,  is  bought  up  immediately,  greedily,  and  at 
any  demanded  price. 

That  is  sound  catastrophe  boom  theory.  In  practice  Germany 
is  a  long  way  from  Russia’s  state,  because  no  uninterrupted  and 
rapid  fall  of  the  mark  exchange  has  so  far  taken  place,  and,  judg¬ 
ing  also  by  exchange  movements  in  other  low-currency  countries, 
none  is  possible.  As  with  stocks,  sharp  reactions  invariably 
take  place.  The  Austrian  crown,  though  in  general  moving 
heavily  down,  recovered  in  the  first  half  of  1920  from  1,000  to 
500  to  the  pound.  The  Hungarian  exchange  this  year  also  rose 
100  per  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  The  French  and  Belgian  franc 
exchanges,  which  move  together,  had  big  rises  in  both  of  the 
two  last  summers.  The  Finnish  mark  exchange,  useful  as  in¬ 
stance,  because  it  moves  independently  of  the  Austro-German 
and  Latin  groups,  quoted  in  London  :  January,  1920,  126 ; 
March,  61;  November,  180;  February,  1921,  110;  September, 
350;  November,  200.  Now  as  every  considerable  German  mark 
recovery  has  been  accompanied  by  industrial  depression,  it 
cannot  be  argued  that  a  low  (which  means  low  average)  mark 
exchange,  as  such,  helps  German  industry,  but  only  that  the  down¬ 
ward  plunges  helj).  If  on  the  whole  German  industry  has  been 
better  than  English  during  the  last  two  years,  that  is  because 
the  mark  exchange  fell  over  longer  periods  than  it  rose.  Whereas 
the  mark  rose  only  in  March-iMay ,  1920,  inclusive,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  of  the  following  winter,  it  fell,  when  not  stable, 
during  the  rest  of  the  two  years.  A  low  German  mark  exchange, 
if  stable,  would  not  benefit  industry  in  the  least.  The  home 
public  would  have  no  special  stimulus  to  buy,  as  it  w'ould  expect 
no  price-rise ;  and  once  the  home  price-level,  at  the  given  stable 
exchange,  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  good  exchange  countries, 
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tlie  foreigner  would  have  no  special  reason  for  preferring  German  ^ 
goods  to  those  of  Germany’s  competitors. 

The  characteristics  of  a  German  trade  depression  period,  follow- 
ing  a  mark  exchange  recovery,  are  exactly  the  contrary  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  catastrophe  boom.  In  the  summer  of  1920, 
after  the  mark  had  risen  from  104  to  35  to  the  dollar,  stocks  fell,  f 
prices  fell,  buying  declined,  manufactures  declined  witli  it,  and 
unemployment  increased.  An  immediate  result  was  that  indus¬ 
trial  producers,  also  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  had  left  on  their 
hands  large  quantities  of  goods  produced  or  bought  when  the 
buying  power  of  the  currency  was  lower  ;  and  from  inability  to  sell, 
or  compulsion  to  sell  on  the  new  lower  price-level,  heavy  losses 
were  incurred.  The  price-falls,  instead  of  attracting  natives  and 
foreigners,  repelled  both.  Foreigners  ceased  to  buy  because, 
though  German  prices  fell  a  little  (the  commodities  prices  index 
on  p.  936  shows  how  little),  they  paid  for  their  marks  about 
200  per  cent,  more  than  early  in  the  year.  Natives  concluded 
that  currency  conditions  were  permanently  improving,  and  that 
the  price-fall  would  go  much  further ;  and  they,  too,  ceased  to 
buy.  The  “flight  from  the  mark  ”  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  “buyers’  strike.”  In  July  and  August,  1920,  the  Berlin  retail 
warehouses  were  almost  without  a  customer.  The  crisis  spread 
from  the  retailer  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer.  It  was 
least  marked  in  the  heavy  iron  industry,  which  has  large  capital 
resources  and  can  aftord  to  produce  for  stock ;  and  it  was  most 
marked  in  the  textiles  and  clothing  branches,  being  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that,  during  the  preceding  catostrophe  boom,  the 
public  had  supplied  itself  for  long  ahead.  At  Pirmasens,  the 
chief  centre  of  Germany’s  boot  and  shoe  industry,  nearly  every 
mill  closed ;  the  textile  mills  of  the  Wupperthal  (Elberfeld  dis¬ 
trict)  worked  at  most  two  or  three  days  a  week ;  and  the  pottery, 
glass,  toys,  clothing,  and  other  branches  were  similarly  hit.  Un¬ 
employment  increased  rapidly,  and  reached  its  apex  at  the  end 
of  June,  just  a  month  after  the  mark  exchange  had  reached  its 
highest  point  of  the  year.  After  that,  with  a  slowly  falling  mark 
exchange,  business  remained  moderately  good  until  the  tre¬ 
mendous  exchange  collapse  of  the  past  summer  and  autumn 
revived  the  “Catastrophe  Boom  ”  in  exaggerated  form,  bringing 
trade  to  a  condition  of  activity  probably  never  before  experienced 
in  any  country  at  any  time.  But  every  German  understands  that 
this  prosperity  hangs  on  a  thread.  A  Beparations  respite,  a  gold 
loan,  or  even  a  mere  reaction  among  sfieculators  from  the  exag¬ 
gerated  depreciation  of  German  prospects,  might  any  day  produce 
a  mark  recovery  as  extreme  as  that  of  early  1920.  The  chief  of 
one  of  the  largest  western  iron  syndicates.  Privy  Councillor 
Kloeckner,  wrote  with  truth  in  September  :  “The  duration  of  the 
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(present)  prosperity  depends  upon  the  movements  of  the  mark. 
A  rapid  rise  of  the  mark’s  exchange  would  cause  a  catastrophe 
of  unexampled  dimensions.”  In  this  passage  the  word  “catas¬ 
trophe  ”  has  changed  its  place,  being  transferred  from  the  cur¬ 
rency  which  it  fits  in  time  of  a  falling  mark  exchange  to  trade, 
which  it  equally  fits  in  time  of  a  mark  exchange  recovery. 

Bad  currency  as  such,  it  is  clear,  does  not  affect  German  in¬ 
dustry  ;  but  the  violent  fluctuations  inevitable  to  bad  currency  do 
affect  it,  in  sharply  contrary  ways.  (The  fluctuations  of  the  high 
currencies’  exchanges  against  gold  are  not  only  absolutely  but 
also  proportionately  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  German, 
.\ustriau,  and  other  low  currencies,  and  their  effect  on  trade  is 
hardly  visible.)  It  follows  that  the  net  effect  of  German  currency 
conditions  is  merely  to  produce  an  abnormal  instability  in  industry 
and  trade.  In  fact,  mark  exchange  vagaries  disturb  orderly  busi¬ 
ness,  and  make  speculative  business  or  pure  speculation  more 
attractive  as  paths  to  individual  prosperity.  The  finances  of  a 
German  manufacturer  depend  largely  upon  incalculable  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mark.  Enormous  profits  are  reaped,  but  also  enor¬ 
mous  losses  are  suffered.  A  price-rise  following  an  exchange  fall 
multiplies  profits.  As  instance,  between  June  Ist  and  November 
1st,  the  commodities  index  figure  (based  on  100  at  beginning  of 
19‘20)  rose  from  128  to  248.  On  the  average,  an  article  which 
sold  in  June  for  10  marks  can  to-day  be  sold  for  nearly  20.  Were 
the  article  produced  in  June  for  8  marks,  and  had  the  price-level 
remained  stable,  the  manufacturer’s  profit  would  have  been  25  per 
cent.  As  it  is,  an  article  produced  in  June  and  put  on  the  market 
only  in  November  yields  150  per  cent.  Experience  of  past  mark 
movements  shows  that,  had  the  mark  exchange  risen  instead 
of  fallen,  prices  would  not  have  dropped  in  proportion,  but  they 
would  probably  have  dropped  sufficiently  to  cause  the  manufac¬ 
turer  loss ;  and  from  this  cause  heavy  losses  were  suffered  about 
a  year  and  a  quarter  ago.  The  effective  working  capital  of  a 
manufacturer  depends  absolutely  upon  the  exchanges  as  the  one 
factor  governing  home  prices  and  prices  of  imports.  A  fixed 
nominal  return  from  sales  in  June  would  finance  then  a  certain 
fresh  output ;  in  November,  owing  to  the  rise  in  wages  and  home 
materials  and  to  the  enormous  rise  in  the  mark  prices  of  im¬ 
ported  materials,  the  same  nominal  return  would  finance  a  much 
smaller  output.  This  explains  the  demand  for  fresh  industrial 
capital  that  follows  every  heavy  mark  exchange  fall.  The 
exporter  also  is  compelled  to  gamble  against  the  exchanges.  He 
must  invoice  in  marks,  in  the  importing  country’s  currency  or  in 
a  third  currency,  usually  the  dollar  or  Swiss  franc.  (At  present 
export,  licences  are  granted  only  on  condition  of  invoicing  in  a 
liigh-exchange  currency.)  If  the  mark  falls  before  payment  is 
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received,  the  exporter  invoicing  in  uiarke  loses;  he  has  smaller 
buying  power  for  foreign  materials,  and  also  (owing  to  the  price- 
rise)  for  home  materials  and  labour ;  but  if  the  mark  rises  his 
buying  power  is  increased.  If  he  invoices  in  a  foreign  high- 
exchange  currency,  he  may  gain  enormously  from  a  fall  in  mark 
exchange ;  or  if  the  mark  rises  he  may  go  bankrupt  (as  many 
did  in  1920)  from  inability  to  meet  his  home  mark  liabilities. 
(The  ileichsbank  in  some  measure  helps  against  these  risks  by 
its  exchange  system  with  merchants ;  and  a  plan  for  creafion  of 
an  exchange  bourse  for  forward  delivery  has  existed  since  early 
1920.)  The  result  is  that  legitimate  business  is  transformed  into 
primarily  an  exchange  speculation ;  and  some  Germans  reason 
that  they  might  as  well  abandon  manufacturing  or  trading  and  j 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  dealings  in  exchange.  The  present 
German  speculation  mania  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  currency 
conditions  do  not  favour  the  gaining  of  a  moderate  but  sure  return 
from  invested  capital  and  skill. 

The  very  real  benefits  to  German  industry  from  a  falling  mark 
exchange  are  vitiated  by  the  depression  following  every  mark- 
recovery,  and  by  the  instability  and  uncertainty  obtaining  both 
during  a  falling  and  a  rising  exchange.  However,  even  if  one  con¬ 
cedes  the  advantages  of  the  catastrophe  boom  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
there  is  yet  a  heavy  bill  of  costs  to  be  paid  ; — 

1.  The  price-rise  burdens  the  State  finances  with  additions  to 
salaries  and  with  heavier  outlay  on  materials.  Salaries,  as  stated, 
were  this  month  again  increased  by  30  per  cent.  State  under¬ 
takings  are  also  heavily  burdened;  since  June  1st,  for  instance, 
the  mark  collapse  has  sent  up  the  prices  of  steel  ingots  from 
1,400  to  3,300  marks  per  metric  ton,  for  bar-iron  from  1,850  to 
4,500  marks,  and  for  thick  plates  from  1,800  to  5,100  marks. 
Whereas  Dr.  Wirth  could  last  summer  announce  a  reduction  of 
the  railways  deficit  from  IG  milliards  to  12  milliards,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  at  the  Finance  Department,  Dr.  Hermes,  was  this  week 
obliged  to  re-estimate  the  deficit  at  19  milliards,  which  means, 
according  to  a  later  announcement,  a  new  50  per  cent,  increase 
of  freight  rates  and  fares.  The  expenditure  of  all  departments 
goes  proportionately  up ;  the  current  deficit  increases  until  new 
taxes,  if  the.se  are  at  all  practicable,  are  collected,  more  Treasury 
Bills  are  presented  to  the  Ileichsbank,  and  fresh  currency  inflation 
is  the  result. 

2.  The  price-rise  automatically  expropriates  bondholders, 
creditors,  and  the  fixed-income  citizens,  so  that  the  prosperity 
of  industry  is  the  ruin  of  other  classes. 

3.  The  heavy  exchange  fall  leads  to  export  of  goods  at  far 
below  the  prices  of  high-exchange  countries ;  and  as  Germany 
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must  pay  full  world-market  prices  for  her  imports,  national  wealth 
is  transferred  abroad  without  any  equivalent  return.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  passivity  of  the  foreign  payment  balance,  depreciates 
still  more  the  mark  exchange,  sends  up  prices  further,  increases 
the  burden  on  the  State  and  on  the  bondholder-creditor  class,  and 
causes  still  further  inflation.  All  countries  with  falling  exchanges 
complain  that  the  price-indexes  for  imports  rise  far  more  rapidly 
than  those  for  exports.  Since  December  20th,  1919,  the  German 
Government  has  tried  to  stop  this  drain  abroad  of  national  wealth. 
By  law  of  that  date  it  made  practically  all  exporting  subject  to 
licence,  and  made  the  granting  of  licences  conditional  upon  the 
chargiug  to  foreigners  of  prices  about  equal  to  those  of  high- 
exchange  countries.  In  order  to  gain  for  the  State  some  of  the 
enormous  extra  profits  earned  by  exporters  from  such  compulsory 
raising  of  export  prices,  export  duties  of  up  to  10  per  cent,  were 
imposed.  Owing  to  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  mark  exchange  and 
to  the  variations  in  world-market  prices,  these  measures  failed. 
Sometimes  they  checked  export  altogether ;  sometimes,  owing  to 
violent  intervening  mark  falls,  they  did  not  succeed  in  checking 
what  foreigners  rightly  call  dumping,  and  what  Germans  with 
equal  justice  lament  as  Dcutschlands  Ausocrkauf — the  selUng  out 
of  Germany  for  a  song.  As  always,  the  mark’s  exchange  domin¬ 
ated  ;  and  as  the  mark’s  exchange  was  in  turn  dominated  only 
by  sentiment  among  mark  speculators,  no  preventive  measures 
based  on  foresight  could  be  of  any  avail. 

A  question  which  has  naturally  attracted  attention  in  the 
foreign  Press  is  the  earning  capacity  of  German  industrial  and 
trading  companies  under  catastrophe  boom  conditions.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  nominal  operating  surpluses  or  in  dividend  percentages 
earnings  are  very  big.  For  an  industrial  company  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  year  ending  June  30th,  1921,  15  per  cent,  is  considered  low, 
30  i)er  cent,  is  very  common,  40  per  cent,  is  fairly  common,  and 
even  75  per  cent,  has  been  reached.  A  list  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  paying  big  dividends  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  that  they 
represent  nearly  every  important  branch  of  industry.  Dividends 
under  10  per  cent,  are  ignored ;  not  all  dividends  of  40  per  cent, 
or  over  are  included ;  and  all  the  companies  listed  have  their 
stocks  quoted  on  the  Berlin  Exchange;  in  general,  dividends  of 
unquoted  companies  are  even  higher  :  — 


Aachen  Leather 

40 

Rhenish  Mirror-Glass  Co.... 

60 

Guberen  Hat  Co. 

46 

Rosenthal  Porcelain  Co.  ... 

50 

Brunswick  Machines  Co.  ... 

40 

Sarotti  Chocolate  ... 

40 

Gelsenkirchen  Chemicals  ... 

76 

Schwedewitz  Wool  Co. 

47J 

Kraft  Eisenwerk 

40 

Thale  Iron  Co. 

50 

Schalke  Glass  Co.  ... 

70 

Varziner  Paper  Co. 

40 

Continental  Asphalt  Co. 

45 

Thuringian  Metal  Co. 

40 

Northern  German  Potteries 

60 

Wilke  Boiler  and  Gas  Co.... 

65 

Walther  Tobacco  Co. 

60 

VOL.  CX.  N.S. 
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Ill  most  cases  the  real  dividends  were  much  higher,  because 
the  declared  dividends  absorbed  only  part  of  the  net  profits,  the 
remainder  going  to  bonuses  of  various  kinds ;  the  real  dividend 
of  one  of  the  above  companies  was  133  per  cent.  At  a  time 
when  many  of  the  best  industrial  companies  in  Western  Europe 
are  paying  no  dividends  at  all,  such  German  dividends  seem  very 
high,  all  the  more  so  because  the  last  business  year,  unlike  1919-20, 
was  not  under  the  influence  of  a  ‘‘Catastrophe  Boom,”  having 
begun  in  the  serious  depression  caused  by  the  mark  exchange 
recovery  of  March-May,  19’20.  But  in  fact  German  high  profits 
and  dividends  (excepting  those  of  a  few  companies  which  have 
largely  increased  their  capital  since  1914)  are  a  fiction.  First, 
because  the  marks  booked  as  net  profits  are  paper  marks;  and, 
measured  by  their  present  gold  exchange,  or,  as  is  more  reason¬ 
able,  by  their  buying  power  at  home,  are  very  much  smaller  than 
the  profits  earned  before  the  war.  Secondly — this  explains  the 
high  dividend  percentages — because  a  complete  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  ratio  of  turnover  to  capital.  The  present 
nominal  capital  of  a  German  industrial  company  is  hardly  ever 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  realisable  value  of  its  assets  in 
shape  of  land,  buildings,  machines,  stocks  of  goods,  patents, 
processes,  and  goodwill.  Many  German  companies  have  trebled, 
quadrupled,  or  even  more  increased  their  capital ;  but  as  the  total 
capitalisation  of  companies  last  summer  was  29  milliards, 
agaiiKst  14  milliards  before  the  war,  the  average  nominal  capital 
has  only  about  doubled.  Since  then  further  large  capitalisation 
increases  have  taken  place ;  and  to-day  the  average  capital  has, 
perhaps,  increased  threefold.  But  the  assets  listed  above  have 
increased  incomparably  more  in  nominal  value.  Land,  for  in¬ 
stance,  according  to  the  Reichswirtschafts-Ministry,  had  risen 
sixfold  before  September,  and  is  now  probably  tenfold ;  the  cost 
of  building  was  recently  put  at  twentyfold — it  is  now  much  more ; 
machinery  has  risen  in  value  twenty-  to  thirtyfold ;  and  goods, 
judging  from  the  last  commodities  index,  twenty-seven  fold.  At 
a  minimum,  industrial  properties  are  worth  in  paper  marks  twenty 
times  as  much  as  they  were  worth  in  gold  marks.  The  present 
average  capitalisation,  it  follows,  is  very  low. 

The  effect  of  this  displacement  of  values  upon  the  ratio  of 
profits  to  capital  and  upon  dividend  percentages  hardly  needs 
explanation.  A  company  which  to-day  maintains  exactly  its 
pre-war  output  and  its  pre-war  ratio  of  profit  to  turnover  will  (new 
factors,  such  as  the  taxation  increase,  being  for  the  moment 
ignored)  earn  profits  twenty-seven  times  greater  than  before  the 
war,  this  without  any  unreasonable  profiteering,  and  merely  as 
a  result  of  the  price-rise.  Were  capitalisation  unchanged  (as  it 
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is  ill  many  concerns),  the  company  might  easily  pay  270  per  cent, 
where  it  formerly  paid  10  per  cent.  Assuming  a  threefold  capital 
increase,  the  dividend  would  be  90  per  cent.  Higher  taxes  and 
other  unfavourable  factors  prevent  such  high  dividends,  but 
against  the  unfavourable  new  factors  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  company’s  nominal  liability  for  interest  on  its  debenture  and 
other  debts  has  remained  unchanged,  so  that  the  heavier  the 
company’s  debts  the  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  is  its 
liominal  gain  from  the  currency  depreciation.  But  all  this  means 
no  additional  real  profits  unless  the  nominal  amount  distributed 
among  shareholders  has  increased  more  than  the  currency’s 
buying  power  has  decreased.  An  individual  non-corporate  manu¬ 
facturer  no  more  considers  himself  enriched  if  his  profits  have 
multiplied  fifteenfold  since  1914  than  his  employees  consider 
themselves  enriched  if  their  wages  have  multiplied  fifteenfold, 
and  a  stock  company’s  position  is  in  principle  the  same.  The 
real  position  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  an  imaginary 


company  ; — 

1913. 

Capital,  1,000,000  marks. 
Output,  5,000  tons  of  goods. 
Price  per  ton,  100  marks. 

Gross  receipts,  500,000  marks. 
Profits  at  20%,  100,000  msurks. 
Earned  on  capital,  10%. 


1921. 

Capital,  3,000,000  marks. 
Output,  5,000  tons  of  goods. 
Price  per  ton,  2,700  marks. 

Gross  receipts,  13,500,000  marks. 
Profits  at  20%,  2,700,000  marks. 
Earned  on  capital,  90%. 


High  German  dividends,  mostly  between  20  and  30  per  cent., 
are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  or  to  be  ascribed  to  any  flourishing 
condition  of  industry,  even  if  industry  really  flourishes  in  a 
“Catastrophe  Boom”  period;  they  are  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  currency  depreciation  has  expressed  itself  fully 
in  turnover  but  not  fully  in  capitalisation.  The  shareholder 
drawing  a  30  per  cent,  dividend  to-day  is  really  much  worse  off 
than  he  was  when  drawing  10  i^er  cent,  before  the  war.  Here 
one  must  measure  not  by  the  gold  exchange  of  the  paper  mark, 
or  even  by  commodity  prices,  but  by  the  cost  of  living.  The  cost 
of  living  to  a  working-class  family  has  risen  15  per  cent. ;  to  the 
average  shareholder  (who  benefits  relatively  little  from  food  sub¬ 
sidies)  it  has  risen  at  least  as  much.  The  purchasing  power  of 
each  10  gold  marks  drawn  in  dividends  before  the  w'ar  was  10  gold 
marks ;  the  purchasing  power  of  30  paper  marks  drawn  rn 
dividends  to-day  is  2  gold  marks.  Under  the  apparently  high 
dividend  is  hidden  an  income  confiscation  of  80  i^er  cent.  The 
position  of  an  investor  who  purchases  shares  to-day  is  little  better. 
Because  though  the  currency  depreciation  is  hardly  at  all  ex¬ 
pressed  in  capitalisation,  it  is  expressed,  though  not  always  fully, 
in  Bourse  quotations.  Nearly  every  industrial  share  carrying  a 
dividend  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  is  quoted  around  1,000;  many 
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such  stocks  sell  at  1,500,  and  some  much  higher.  The  yield,  on 
an  investment  in  paper  marks,  is  at  most  2  or  3  per  cent,  in 
paper  marks.  That  German  stocks  are  quoted  abnormally  high 
when  measured  by  their  dividend  yield  is  due  to  two  factors : 
first,  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  money ;  and  secondly, 
the  circumstance  that  persons  who  distrust  the  mark  currency 
regard  the  “liquidation  value  ”  of  the  companies  as  a  solid  refuge. 
The  industrial  workman  has  on  the  whole  come  better  out  of 
the  currency  revolution  than  the  capitalist,  because  wages,  unlike 
dividends,  have  increased  rather  more  than  the  mark’s  buying 
ix)wer  has  fallen.  The  chief  of  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats- 
Gesellschaft,  Herr  Deutsch,  shows  that  66  companies  which  in 
1907-8  paid  in  wages  76' 7  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenditure 
on  wages,  taxes,  and  dividends,  in  1919-20  paid  in  wages  84  9 
l)er  cent.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  German  real 
wage  is  higher  than  in  1913,  the  standard  of  living  is  also  higher. 
The  standard  of  living  depends  upon  the  real  income,  which  is 
a  different  thing,  being  determined  by,  among  other  things,  the 
frequency  of  employment  and  the  interest  on  savings,  and  the 
real  interest  on  pre-war  savings  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
ow’ing  to  the  mark’s  collapse. 

German  industrial  prosperity,  one  must  conclude,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  myth ;  prosperity  exists  at  certain  times,  and  within 
certain  limits.  The  profits  of  industry,  however,  are  as  a  whole 
much  lower  than  before  the  war.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
those  individuals  and  companies  which  before  the  war  had  heavy 
secured  debts.  The  real  road  to  wealth  for  any  German  who  is 
confident  of  the  indefinite  further  depreciation  of  the  mark  lies 
in  acquiring  debts.  The  citizens  most  enriched  in  real  wealth — 
in  buying  power — since  1914  are  not  the  useful  producers  or 
traders,  but  those  who  were  well  equipped  with  debts.  These, 
w’hether  as  mortgaged  landlords  or  hoarders  of  goods  bought  on 
credit,  could  simply  sit  still,  and  watch  the  nominal  value  ot 
their  land  or  goods  wax  in  value  while  the  nominal  value  of  the 
debt  remained  the  same.  Thus  the  currency  depreciation  lavished 
its  undoubted  benefits  on  the  less  deserving  citizens,  and 
abstracted  the  amount  of  the  benefit  from  the  pockets  of  others. 
This  conclusion  is  entirely  in  accord  both  with  economic  theory 
and  with  common  sense  ;  the  notion  that  any  nation  could  increase 
its  prosperity  by  setting  note-printing  machines  to  work  is  rejected 
by  both. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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“  The  whole  course  of  human  affairs  has  been  altered  because  the 
British  Empire  has  been  proved  to  be  a  fact  and  not,  what  a  good  many 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  it  imagined,  a  fiction.  .  .  .  There  is  no 

[doubt  at  all  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  consolidated  the 
Empire  in  a  way  which  probably  generations  would  not  have  done  other¬ 
wise.” — The  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August,  1921. 

“Having  regard  to  the  constitutional  developments  since  1917,  no 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  holding  a  constitutional  Conference.” — 
Resolution  of  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers,  1921.  {Report,  p.  9.) 

England  is  the  realm  of  eternal  paradox.  To  every  foreigner, 
even  the  most  sympatlietic  and  the  best  informed,  the  character 
of  her  people  is  inscrutable,  and  her  political  institutions  are  unin¬ 
telligible.  Her  success  is  unquestionable ;  but  what  is  the  secret 
of  it?  Has  it  been  due  to  mere  blind  chance,  to  the  favour  of 
an  over-partial  Providence,  or  to  profound  but  carefully  veiled 
calculation?  She  disclaims  with  apparent  sincerity  temtorial 
ambitions ;  yet  every  decade  she  adds  to  her  oversea  possessions. 
She  confers  upon  her  dependencies,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  complete  independence,  the  largest  measure  of 
autonomy ;  but  year  by  year  the  ties  between  them  are  strength- 

Iened  and  multiplied.  What  wonder  that  her  diplomatists  should  be 
charged  with  perfidy  and  her  people  be  denounced  as  hypocrites? 
For  her  policy  is  apt  alike  to  disconcert  friends  and  to  dis¬ 
appoint  enemies. 

No  enemy  of  England  was  ever  more  cruelly  disappointed  than 
was  Germany  in  1914.  The  German  plan  was  based  upon  two 
assumptions  ;  first,  that  England  was  too  unprepared  and  too 
much  distracted  by  domestic  difficulties  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  France,  and  that  consequently  Germany  would  be  able  to 
march  into  Paris  and  dictate  terms  to  a  vanquished  France  before 
she  had  to  tackle  the  real  enemy  ;  secondly,  that  when  England’s 
turn  came  England  would  have  to  fight  Germany  without  allies, 
and  above  all  without  assistance  from  the  sister  nations  and  the 
dependencies  oversea.  The  military  party  at  Potsdam  had  indeed 
accepted  without  question  Bernhardi’s  confident  assurance  that 
the  first  shot  fired  in  a  great  European  war  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  dissolution  of  England’s  “loosely  compacted  Empire.” 
But  although  Bernhardi’s  prophecy  was  entirely  falsified  by  the 
event,  the  war  did  reveal  grave  defects  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  machinery  of  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Act  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  Cabinet  the  wliole  Empire  was,  on  August  4th, 
1914,  involved  in  war.  No  part  of  that  Empire,  whether  a  self- 
governing  Dominion  or  a  Crown  Colony  or  a  Dependency,  could 
escape  the  consequences  of  tlie  declaration  of  war.  Not  that  the 
Dominions  were  in  any  way  hound  to  active  co-operation ;  thev 
were  not  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  common  cause  a  single 
man  or  a  single  shilling.  But  although  their  participation  in  the 
war  was  voluntary,  their  legal  implication  was  not.  The  anomaly 
of  the  situation  was  too  acute  even  for  men  of  English  blood 
who  are  inured  to  anomaly.  “It  is  not,”  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
“a  possible  arrangement  that  one  set  of  men  should  contribute  the 
lives  and  treasure  of  their  people,  and  should  have  no  voice  in 
the  way  in  which  those  lives  and  that  treasure  are  exjiended. 
That  cannot  continue.  There  must  be  a  change.”  Dominion 
statesmen  spoke  to  the  same  effecl  and  with  even  greater  em¬ 
phasis. 

Yet  though  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  forced  it  into  promin¬ 
ence,  the  anomaly  itself  was  of  long  standing.  It  arose  in  essence 
from  the  grant  of  responsible  self-government  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  Dominions.  When  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Great  Britain  initiated  the  policy  of  respon¬ 
sible  government,  it  was  generally  assumed  and  frequently 
asserted  that  it  was  intended  as  a  step  towards  complete  separa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  in  his  work  on  Colonial  Constitutions, 
published  in  1856,  faithfully  reflected  the  mind  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  governing  classes  in  this  country  when  he 
wrote  :  “To  ripen  these  communities  to  the  earliest  pos.sible  matur¬ 
ity,  social,  political,  commercial,  to  qualify  them  by  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  within  the  reach  of  the  parent  State  for  present  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  eventual  independence,  is  now  the  universally  admitted 
aim  of  our  Colonial  policy.”  Cobden  some  years  earlier  (1842) 
had  based  his  advocacy  of  Free  Trade  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  means  which  such  a  policy  afforded  of  getting  rid  of  colonial 
entanglements.  “The  Colonial  system,  with  all  its  dazzling 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of 
except  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which  unite  our  Colonies  to  us 
by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.”  The  Titan  was  obviously 
weary  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  him ;  the  triumph  of  Free 
Trade  would  soon  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  extended  Empire ;  the  young  communities,  guarded 
with  parental  solicitude  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  would 
one  by  one  reach  man’s  estate,  and  endowed  wdth  the  liberty 
appropriate  to  that  status  would  set  up  for  themselves,  and  con¬ 
tribute  in  free  but  friendly  competition  to  the  common  good  of 
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the  family  of  nations.  Such  was  the  settled  policy,  begotten  in 
part  of  cynical  indolence,  but  not  wholly  devoid  of  high  idealism, 
which  was  consistently  pursued  by  successive  ministries  from  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  to  the  passing  of  the  second. 

The  Manchester  school  had,  however,  already  passed  its  zenith, 
and  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  laissez- 
faire  rapidly  lost  ground,  alike  in  the  sphere  of  social  economics 
and  in  that  of  Colonial  policy.  The  idealistic  dreams  of  the  same 
school  were  during  the  same  period  dismally  dissipated.  Prussia, 
under  the  masterful  domination  of  Bismarck,  proved  that  blood 
and  iron  could  accomplish  that  which  parliamentary  methods, 
as  exemplified  at  Frankfiirt,  had  failed  to  do.  Germany  had 
hardly  attained  to  hegemony  in  Europe  before  she  began  to 
develop  Colonial  ambitions.  Nor  was  Germany  alone.  France 
began  to  turn  from  thoughts  of  revenge  on  the  Rhine  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  her  substantial  interests  in  Northern  Africa  and 
the  Far  East.  Italy,  having  like  Germany  achieved  unity  in 
1871,  was  also  like  her  embarking  upon  Colonial  enterprise. 
Plainly  a  new  spirit  was  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  that  new  spirit  the  Cobdenite  dream  faded. 

There  were  not  lacking  other  convergent  tendencies,  but  space 
does  not  avail  to  enumerate  them.  The  year  1885  would  seem 
to  have  marked  the  turning  point.  In  that  year  the  late  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  inaugurated  the  campaign  in  favour  of  what  wa« 
known  at  that  time  as  Imperial  Federation.  He  Justified  the 
campaign  on  this  ground  :  “In  giving  self-government  to  our 
Colonies  we  have  introduced  a  principle  which  must  eventually 
shake  off  from  Great  Britain  Greater  Britain  and  dissolve  it  into 
separate  States;  which  must,  in  short,  dissolve  the  union,  unless 
counteracting  measures  be  taken  to  preserve  it.”  To  grant  to 
the  Dominions  domestic  autonomy,  but  at  the  same  time  to  deny 
to  them  any  official  or  effective  voice  in  foreign  and  Imperial 
policy,  was  to  rely  on  contradictory  principles  of  government. 
.\utonomy  and  subordination  could  not  permanently  co-exist.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  point  was  made  in  the  same  year  by  Sir  James 
Service,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  when  he  com¬ 
plained  of  “the  very  anomalous  position  w'hich  these  Colonies 
occupy  as  regards  respectively  Local  GovQjrnment  and  the  exercise 
of  Imperial  authority.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  fullest  measure 
of  Constitutional  freedom  and  Parliamentary  representation  have 
been  conceded  to  the  more  important  Colonies,  but  as  regards 
the  second  we  have  no  representation  whatever  in  the  Imperial 
system.” 

Rndeniably  true  in  1885,  had  that  statement  become  less 
accurate  in  1914?  Between  those  dates  a  significant  Constitn- 
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tioiial  development  had  taken  place  :  the  initiation  and  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  At  those  Conferences,  which 
met  at  intervals  between  J 887  and  1911,  the  Imperial  temperature, 
if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  steadily  rose.  In  particular,  the 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  laid  increasing  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  consultation  between  the  home  Government  and 
the  Dominions  in  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties  involving 
Colonial  interests.  The  Imperial  Conference,  though  a  valuable 
expedient,  was,  however,  loose  in  its  organisation  and  severely 
limited  in  scope ;  it  possessed  neither  legislative  nor  executive 
competence ;  it  was  neither  Parliament  nor  Cabinet.  At  the 
Conference  of  1911  the  Colonial  statesmen  were,  nevertheless, 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  situation  such  as 
Cabinet  Ministers  alone  possess.  The  results  of  that  confidence 
so  wisely  conferred,  and  with  such  responsibility  accepted,  were 
plainly  visible  in  1914. 

In  no  part  of  the  Empire,  excepting  South  Africa,  was  there, 
on  the  outbreak  of  w'ar,  any  hesitation  in  coming  forward  with 
offers  of  material  assistance,  still  less  was  there  any  attempt 
to  evade  its  legal  responsibility.  Conversely,  the  Imperial 
Government  were  careful  to  respect  most  scrupulously  the 
autonomy  of  the  Dominions.  The  legal  position  required  that 
British  subjects  throughout  the  Empire  should  be  warned  that 
by  contributing  to  German  loans  or  making  contracts  with  the 
German  Government  they  w’ould  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  as  abetting  the  King’s  enemies.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  whole  Empire  was  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  “dealing  with  the  days  of 
grace  allowed  for  the  departure  of  German  merchant  vessels  from 
British  ports  throughout  the  Empire,  the  carriage  of  contraband 
of  war  by  British  ships  between  foreign  ports,  the  definition  from 
time  to  time  of  contraband  goods,  and  the  operation  with  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  its  final  abandonment 
in  favour  of  more  rigid  rules  of  war.”  ^  Prize  Courts  in  the 
Dominions  were  also  called  into  activity  to  exercise  their  juris¬ 
diction  under  Imperial  enactments,  and  the  procedure  in  prize 
cases  was  regulated  by  Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature 
in  1914  and  1915.  Bi^  as  Dr.  Keith  properly  insists.  Dominion 
autonomy  was  respected  in  all  matters  where  it  w^as  possible. 
Thus  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  transfer  of  ships  from  British 

(1)  A.  B.  Koith:  War  Oovemment  of  the  Britinh  Dominions,  p.  20.  Oxford: 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  (1021).  Published  on  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peeuje.  In  this  work  Dr.  Keith  contributes  yet  another  to  the 
series  of  mtisterly  and  penetrating  studies  which  have  done  so  much  in  recent 
years  to  elucidate  the  'Constitutional  relations  of  the  sevral  parts  of  the 
Empire. 
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ownership  by  Acts  of  1915  and  1916  were  not  extended  to  British 
ships  registered  in  the  Dominions.  Again,  persons  who  though 
resident  for  a  time  in  Great  Britain  were  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  Dominions  were  explicitly  excluded  from  the  Conscription 
Acts  (1916-18).  Even  more  remarkable  w'as  the  abstention  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Government  from  any  interference  with  the 
discretion  of  the  Dominions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their 
military  expeditions  and  their  occupation  of  enemy  territory. 
Thus  it  was  General  Botha  who  decided  the  terms  on  which  the 
German  forces  in  South  Africa  laid  down  their  arms,  and  it  was 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  officers  respectively  who  arranged 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  German  New  Guinea  and  Samoa, 
There  are  those  who  think  that  in  these  and  similar  matters  the 
Imperial  Government  carried  the  policy  of  non-interference  to  un¬ 
reasonable  lengths,  but  at  least  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  was  shown  alike  for  the  rights  and  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  younger  communities  oversea.  If  the  confidence 
of  the  Dominion  Governments  had  been  w'on  by  the  frank  dis¬ 
closure  and  discussion  which  took  place  in  London  in  1911 ;  if 
their  prompt  and  spontaneous  co-operation  in  the  war  was  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  the  precise  information  then  vouch¬ 
safed  to  them,  the  most  sensitive  could  hardly  fail  to  be  reassured 
by  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  war  and  in  the  peace  negotiations  which 
ensued  thereon. 

Nevertheless,  the  machinery  of  co-operation  proved  itself, 
during  the  war,  to  be  lamentably  defective.  Nor  w’as  there,  on 
this  point,  any  illusion  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Dominions.  On  the  contrary  they  were,  as  we  have  hinted, 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  existing  status  of  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Dominions  could  not  be  much  longer  maintained.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Conference  was  due  to  reassemble  in  1915,  and  but  for  the 
outbreak  of  war  it  would  no  doubt  have  met.  The  Imperial 
Government  decided,  however,  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  impracticable  to  carry  through  the  arrangement.  Somewhat 
unwillingly  the  Dominions  acquiesced  in  postponement,  but  only 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  consult  the  Dominion  Premiers  “most  fully,  and  if 
possible,  personally,  when  the  time  arrives  to  discuss  possible 
terms  of  peace.” 

Before  that  happy  time  actually  arrived  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  completer  Empire  partnership  had  been 
taken.  In  December,  1916,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions 
and  representatives  of  India  were  invited  by  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  to  visit  England  “  to  attend  a  series  of  special  and  con- 
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tinuous  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  order  to  consider  urgent 
questions  affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  possible  con- 
ditions  on  which,  in  agreement  with  our  Allies,  we  could  assent 
to  its  termination,  and  the  problems  which  will  then  immediately 
arise.”  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  exi)eriment  was 
so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  repeat  it  annually.  The 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  accordingly  met  again  in  the  summer  of 
1918. 

Hardly  were  its  sessions  closed  before  the  war  ended  and  the 
Peace  Conference  opened.  That  Conference  marked,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  accomplishment  of  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  Colonial  nationalism,  if  not  of  Empire  organisation.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  at  this  point,  to  pause  to  estimate  with  precision 
the  results  wdiich  had  been  achieved  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war.  That  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
marked  an  immensely  im])ortant  epoch  in  the  development  of 
Empire  cohesion  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that, 
jmrallel  with  the  movement  towards  closer  unity,  there  was  a 
persistent  movement  towards  what  Sir  Robert  Borden  described 
as  the  ‘‘  full  status  of  nationhood  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions.” 
It  would,  indeed,  almost  appear  as  if  the  more  closely  the  Empire 
approached  towards  the  goal  of  unity  the  more  sensitive  became 
the  feelings  of  the  Dominions  in  regard  to  independence. 

This  paradoxical  conclusion  certainly  derives  considerable  sup¬ 
port  from  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference 
of  1917.  That  historic  resolution  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Imperial  War  Conference  are  of  opinion  that  the  readjustment 
of  the  Constitutional  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  is 
too  important  and  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  war, 
and  that  it  should  form  the  subject  of  a  special  Imperial  Conference  to 
be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

“  They  deem  it  their  duty,  however,  to  place  on  record  their  view  that 
any  such  readjustment,  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers 
of  self-government  and  complete  control  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be 
based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations 
of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth,  and  of  India  as  an  important  portion  of 
the  same,  should  recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  and  India  to  an 
adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in  foreign  relations,  and  should 
provide  effective  arrangements  for  continuous  consultation  in  all  important 
matters  of  common  Imperial  concern,  and  for  such  necessary  concerted 
action,  founded  on  consultation,  as  the  several  Governments  may 
determine.” 

The  terms  of  the  resolution,  though  apparently  unambiguouB, 
gave  rise  at  the  time  to  some  differences,  if  not  of  interpretation,  at 
least  of  emphasis.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  for  example,  laid  especial 
stress  upon  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  affirmed  that  tlie 
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J  readjustment  of  the  Constitutional  relations  of  the  Empire  was 
a  question  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  General  Smuts,  on- the  other  hand, 
bluntly  declared  that  “the  idea  of  a  future  Imperial  Parliament 
and  a  future  Imperial  Executive  ’’  was,  by  implication,  negatived 
^  by  the  actual  terms  of  the  resolution.  And  General  Smuts  seems 
to  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1917 ;  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities ;  not  only  has  the  special  Conference  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Constitutional  question  not  been  sum¬ 
moned,  but  its  meeting,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  been 
authoritatively  postponed  sine  die. 

We  pass  to  the  Paris  Conference.  At  that  Conference  the 
Dominions  claimed,  wisely  or  unwisely,  separate  representation. 
In  a  sense  they  obtained  it.  In  a  sense  they  did  not.  Their 
status  at  Paris  almost  defies  analysis,  but  it  is,  in  this  respect, 
all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  British  Empire.  But,  if  the 
situation  defies  analysis,  it  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by 
two  passages  in  a  recent  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
‘‘The  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  constituted 
part  of  the  British  Delegation,  and  sat  in  almost  constant  session 
in  Paris  directing  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire.”  Virtually, 
that  is,  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  continued  at  Paris.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Geoi’ge  proceeded  ;  “  My  Bight  Honourable  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Council  (Mr.  Balfour),  and  I  represented  the 
British  Empire  inside  the  Conference,  but  there  was  no  action 
taken  by  us  that  had  not  been  submitted  beforehand  to  the  British 
Empire  Delegation,  on  which  the  Dominions  and  India  were 
represented.  We  held  constant  Conferences  or  Cabinets  in  Paris 
where  the  whole  of  the  Empire  was  represented,  where  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  took  part  in  the  discus.sions,  and 
where  they  had  exactly  the  same  voice  in  determining  British 
policy  as  any  member  of  the  British  Cabinet.”  That  the 
Dominions  gained  by  the  status  thus  conferred  upon  them  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  facts. 

“  Supposing,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  "  they  had  been  there  as  separate 
independent  nations,  holding  no  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  They 
would  not  have  had  one-fifth  of  the  power  and  dignity  they  had  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nations  inside  the  British  Empire.  There  was  one  man 
Bitting  on  a  Commission — the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada — deciding  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  w-as  another  sitting  on  a  Commission 
deciding  the  fate  of  Poland  and  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Germany.  Why 
were  they  there  ?  If  they  had  been  independent  nations,  they  woxild 
not  have  sat  so  high  in  the  Council  Chamber.  It  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  independent  nations  inside  the  British  Empire  which  gave  them  al 
this  power,  and  they  knew  it,  and  they  are  proud  of  it  ’ 
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That  the  Dominions  got  all  they  wanted  at  the  Peace  Con-  I 
ference  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm,  but  who  did?  The 
territory  formerly  known  as  German  South-West  Africa  passed  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  that  form  of  mandate  which  i 
permits  it  to  be  administered  “under  the  laws  of  the  mandatory 
as  an  integral  portion  of  its  territory.”  If  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  w'as  vitally  interested  in  the  ex-German  colony  adjoining  it,  j 
not  less  were  Australia  and  New  Zealand  interested  in  the  dis- 
I)osition  of  the  former  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  German  New  Guinea,  and  those 
of  the  Solomon  Islands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Germany 
were  assigned  to  Australia ;  German  Samoa  to  New  Zealand,  and 
Nauru  to  the  British  pjinpire — in  all  cases  under  mandate.  The 
islands  north  of  the  equator  were  assigned  to  Japan.  This 
arrangement  was  not  satisfactory  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  They  want  no  near  neighbours  in  the  South-Western 
Pacific,  least  of  all  the  Japanese.  But  the  Imperial  Government,  | 
bound  by  its  agreement  with  Japan,  felt  constrained  to  acquiesce  | 
in  the  wishes  of  their  ally.  Australia  would  further  have  been  I 
glad  to  see  the  Condominium  in  the  New  Hebrides,  which  has  ■ 
worked  none  too  well,  terminated  by  the  withdrawal  of  France. 
But,  as  France  was  unwilling,  the  point  plainly  could  not  be  1 
pressed.  The  question  naturally  obtrudes  itself :  Could  the 
Dominions  have  got  better  terms  had  they  gone  to  Paris  as  com-  I 
pletely  independent  States  instead  of  as  separate  units  in  the  1 
British  Empire  Delegation?  The  answer  must  be  an  unequivocal  1 
negative.  Unless  protected  by  the  British  Navy,  the  Australasian 
Colonies  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Japan,  and  at  Paris  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  accept,  assuming  that  they  had  been  at 
Paris  at  all,  any  terms  Japan  had  chosen  to  dictate. 

Thus  Australia  and  New  Zealand  might  not  unreasonably  feel, 
though  their  feelings  were  on  the  whole  kept  well  under  control, 
that  despite  the  superb  services  they  had  during  the  war  renderec! 
to  the  common  cause,  their  immediate  interests  w’ere,  at  the 
Peace,  sacrificed  to  considerations  dictated  by  the  w’orld  policy 
of  the  British  Em])ire.  Detailed  discussion  of  these  questions 
is,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  To  return 
to  the  more  limited  problem  of  Imperial  machinery. 

In  the  Constitutional  history  of  the  British  Empire  and  its 
component  parts  the  Paris  Conference  wdll  for  ever  stand  out 
as  a  landmark  of  unique  significance.  For  the  first  time  the 
British  Ernpire  was  diplomatically  recognised  as  a  Power ;  for 
the  first  time  the  Dominions  and  India  were  recognised  as  Powers, 
The  status  of  each  was  made  clear  by  many  documents  and  memo¬ 
randa  incidental  to  the  Conference,  and,  not  least,  by  the 
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attestations  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and  by  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  “His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  Knii)eror  of  India,”  by  five  English  Ministers  as  well  as 
by  two  representatives  for  Canada,  two  for  Australia,  two  for 
South  Africa,  two  for  India.  Similarly,  in  the  list  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  the  British  Empire  appears  eo  nomine  as 
one  of  the  five  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  To  clinch 
the  position  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  were  formally  approved  by 
each  of  the  Dominion  Parliaments,  though  the  legal  ratification 
was  the  act  of  the  Crown,  and  the  ratifying  document  was  de- 
jwsited  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  by  a  United  Kingdom 
Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  new  status  of  the  Dominions  also  received  remarkable 
recognition  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  by 
its  terms  was  further  confirmed.  Under  the  Covenant,  the 
Dominions  and  India  are  original  members  of  the  League,  and 
each  of  them  has  the  right  of  separate  representation  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  League.  Canada  and  Australia,  for  example, 
have  precisely  the  same  rights  as  Belgium  or  Spain.  They  have 
the  same  voting  powers,  including  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
elected  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  right  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  four  elective  seats.  They  have  the  same  , 
right  also  of  direct  access  to  the  Council  (should  they  choose  to 
exercise  it),  and  tlie  right  of  ad  hoc  representation  on  the  Council 
during  the  discussion  of  any  particular  (piestion  in  which  they 
may  be  interested.  As  there  are  many  questions  on  which  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  are  required  to  be  unanimous,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Dominions  can  veto  practically  any  action  inimical  to 
their  interests  or  opposed  to  their  wishes. 

How  far  the  concession  of  such  powers  to  nations  which  are 
still  integral  parts  of  the  British  Empire  accorded  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Dominions  or  of  the  Empire  is  an  arguable  ques¬ 
tion,  though  it  cannot  be  argued  here.  Still  less  is  it  certain  that 
the  separate  representation  conceded  to  the  British  overseas 
Dominions  helped  to  commend  the  League  to  other  Pow'ers, 
notably  to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  again  discussion 
must  be  declined.  The  outstanding  fact  remains  that  in  the 
League  the  Dominions  are  recognised  as  separate  entities,  as 
nations  enjoying  equal  status  with  all  except  the  principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers. 

During  the  two  years  which  elapsed  after  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  Treaties,  the  Dominion  statesmen,  like  those  of  the  Home- 
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land,  were  busily  occupied  in  trying  to  put  their  owui  households 
in  order.  Bijt  June  of  the  present  year  found  them  once  more 
assembled  in  London.  What  was  the  precise  status  of  this 
Assembly?  The  overseas  Dominions  were  invited  to  take  part, 
in  accordance  with  resolutions  previously  adopted,  in  an  Imperial 
Cabinet.  But  in  the  intervening  years  some  suspicion  of  the 
term  Cabinet  seems  to  have  been  engendered  in  the  Dominions. 
Were  the  overseas  statesmen,  then,  merely  to  take  part  in  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  pre-war  type?  That,  after  all  that  had  happened 
since  1914,  was  plainly  unthinkable.  Yet  a  “Cabinet”  seemed 
to  imply  responsibility  for  executive  decision.  To  whom,  then, 
were  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  responsible?  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  one  was  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  another  to  the 
Canadian,  of  a  third  to  the  Australian  Parliament,  and  so  on. 
There  was,  therefore,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  some  constitu¬ 
tional  force  in  the  objection  taken  to  the  term  “Cabinet.”  The 
difficulty  of  terminology  seems  to  have  been  shelved  rather  than 
solved,  and  the  official  report  is  given  out  as  “A  Summary  of  the 
Proceedings  at  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions,  and  India.”  The 
larger  Constitutional  question  was,  however,  frankly  faced,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions, 
having  carefully  considered  the  recommendation  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  of  1917  that  a  special  Imperial  Conference  should  be  summoned 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  to  consider  the  constitutional  relations 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  have  reached  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

“  (a)  Continuous  consultation,  to  w'hich  the  Prime  Ministers  attach 
no  less  importance  than  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917,  can  only 
be  secured  by  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  communications  between 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  Having  regard  to  the  constitutional 
developments  since  1917,  no  adv’antage  is  to  be  gained  by  holding  a 
constitutional  Conference. 

“  (6)  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
and  the  representatives  of  India  should  aim  at  meeting  annually,  or  at 
such  longer  intervals  as  may  prove  feasible 

“  (c)  The  existing  practice  of  direct  communication  between  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  nominate  Cabinet  Ministers  to  represent  them  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  maintained.  ’ 

To  some  ardent  Imperialists  this  resolution  must  have  caused 
a  considerable  pang.  Yet  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  utterances  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Dominions,  not 
less  than  from  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  .August  18th,  not  only 
that  the  resolution  was  reached  with  unanimity,  bnt  that  its 
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acceptance  in  no  degree  impaired  the  Constitutional  significance 
of  the  recent  meeting.  “The  general  feeling  was,”  said  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  “that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  down  any  rules 
or  to  embark  upon  definitions  as  to  what  the  British  Empire 
meant.  .  .  .  You  are  defining  life  itself  when  you  are  defining 
the  British  Empire.  Y"ou  cannot  do  it,  and  therefore  .  .  .  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  have  no  constitutional  Con¬ 
ference.”  Mr.  Hughes  was  even  more  explicit:  “It  is  now 
admitted  that  a  constitutional  Conference  is  not  necessary,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  set  out  in  writing  what  are  or  should  be  the 
constitutional  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother 
Country  would  be  fraught  with  very  great  danger  to  the  Empire. 
The  question  of  a  constitutional  Conference  or  any  attempt  at 
reduction  of  the  Constitution  to  wanting  may  be  therefore  regarded 
as  having  been  finally  disposed  of.”  “No  written  Constitution,” 
said  Mr.  Massey,  “is  required.”  Yet  Mr.  Massey  made  it  clear, 
as  have  other  Premiers,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  recent  meeting 
was  “a  long  way  the  most  important  which  has  yet  been  held,” 
and  for  this  reason  :  That  it  was  “the  first  Conference  where  the 
representatives  of  the  overseas  Dominions  had  been  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.”  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  whatever  technical 
name  be  given  to  the  meeting,  that  it  did  act,  in  effect,  as  an 
Empire  Cabinet.  It  not  merely  discussed,  but  decided,  questions 
of  supreme  moment  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  world,  and  its 
decisions,  like  those  of  a  British  Cabinet,  were  invariably  reported 
immediately  to  the  King. 

Of  those  decisions  and  discussions,  incomparably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  w'ere  concerned  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
That  policy  is  becoming  more  and  more  focussed  upon  the  Pacific  : 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance ;  the  position  of  Canada  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Australasia  upon  the  other  in  regard  to  Japanese 
immigration  ;  the  relations  between  our  American  friends  and  our 
Japanese  allies ;  and  other  problems  which ,  if  subsidiary,  are  by 
no  means  without  significance.  These  topics,  discussed  in  detail 
at  the  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers  in  Whitehall,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  again,  from  a  somew'hat  different  angle,  at  the  Conference 
which  has  just  assembled  at  Washington.  That  Conference  may 
well  be  destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  world-history.  To  the  issue 
of  its  deliberations  all  men  of  good-will  are  looking  with  anxious 
expectation  and  fervent  hope.  Will  it  indeed,  in  President 
Harding’s  striking  phrase,  liberate  “the  captive  conscience  of  the 
world  ”?  The  prayer  ascends  that  it  may,  but  failure  or  success 
would  equally  be  pregnant  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

At  Washington,  as  at  Paris,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
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Zealand,  and  India  will,  as  distinct  from  Great  Britain,  be 
individually  represented.  South  Africa  will  have  no  representa¬ 
tive,  but  the  reasons  are  not  quite  clear.  According  to 
a  telegraphic  message  from  Pretoria,  General  Smuts  is 
reported  recently  to  have  said  that  South  Africa,  having  no 
direct  interest  in  the  Pacific,  did  not  look  for  an  invitation  from 
the  United  States  Government.  That  South  Africa  should  not 
have  been  invited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Dominions 
is  hardly  conceivable.  If  it  were,  we  can  only  infer  that  the 
manher  did  not  accord  with  General  Smuts’s  views  as  to  the 
international  status  of  the  Dominions,  for  he  is  reported,  on  the 
same  occasion,  to  have  said  that  if  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  not  having  received  a  direct  invitation  from  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  attended  as  part  of  the  British  delegation,  a 
very  bad  precedent,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  set,  and  “the 
American  challenge  to  Dominion  status”  would  not  have  been 
met  in  a  proper  spirit.  I  have  no  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy 
of  the  report,  but  General  Smuts’s  words,  if  used,  strikingly 
illustrate  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Dominion  statesmen  as 
regards  the  position  of  the  Dominions  vis-d-vis  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  view%  therefore,  of  the  temper  which  at  the  moment  pre¬ 
vails,  it  behoves  those  who  value  the  essential  unity  of  the  British 
Empire  to  walk  warily.  Partnership  in  the  Empire  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  w’hich  appeals  at  least  as  strongly  to  Canadians  and  to  Aus¬ 
tralasians  as  to  Britons  of  the  homeland ;  but  a  sentiment  it  re¬ 
mains  ;  every  attempt  to  translate  it  into  machinery,  to  embody  it 
in  concrete  political  institutions,  has,  thus  far,  served  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  recoil  on  the  part  of  the  overseas  partners.  The  recoil  was 
most  marked  when  the  sentiment  seemed  at  the  zenith.  Is  the 
sentiment  strongest  when  weakest?  Anyhow’,  paradox  persists. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


EECOXSTEUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 


The  grand  spirit  of  the  French  nation  is  slowly  but  surely  assert¬ 
ing  itself,  and  recovery  from  the  after-effects  of  the  war  is  gradually 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  It  will,  of  course,  be  some  time 
before  substantial  progress  is  made,  but  there  are  undoubted 
signs  of  a  trade  revival  throughout  the  country — this  being  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a  minimum  of  unemployment 
everywhere — the  official  report  of  October  ‘28th  showing  that  the 
total  number  of  men  and  women  out  of  work  has  been  reduced 
to  16,400,  75  per  cent,  of  whom  are  in  the  Seine  department, 
which  includes  Paris. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  incontrovertible,  and  the 
more  especially  when  one  contrasts  them  with  the  parlous  state 
of  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day — with  unemployment 
in  every  trade ;  the  latest  information  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  giving  the  approximate  number  of  w’orkless  of  both 
sexes,  on  October  21st,  as  1,423,000. 

In  the  course  of  an  extensive  tour  I  have  just  made  through 
France  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  get  an  insight  for  myself  into 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  firm  determination  of  everyone  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
years  with  as  httlc  delay  as  possible. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  loss  endured  by  the  nation  during  the  past  seven  years, 
the  disposition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  general  body  of  workers 
should  have  remained  unchanged — and  that  the  anarchist  or  com¬ 
munistic  theories  which  have  been  so  freely  preached  in  Europe 
during  recent  years  have  produced  in  France  a  result  wrhich  is 
quite  contrary  to  what  has  been  the  experience  in  other  countries 
—in  Italy,  for  example. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  this  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs  lies  in  the  remarkable  resilience  of  the  French  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  has  enabled  the  people  to  recover  its  equanimity 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  In  despite  of  all  the  trials  through 
which  the  nation  is  passing  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average 
Frenchman  realises  thoroughly  that  the  future  welfare  of  his 
country — for  all  classes — depends  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of 
social  rule — despite  the  theories  of  the  extremists. 

A  striking  proof  of  this  was  established  in  the  recent  con¬ 
ferences  of  working  men  and  Socialists,  when  the  representatives 
of  order  obtained  an  impressive  majority.  The  Frenchman  has, 
above  all,  a  desire  for  liberty,  and  he  would  therefore  never  under¬ 
stand  the  methods  of  domination  of  the  Soviet— moreover,  there 
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always  exists  with  him  the  readiness  to  discuss  matters  pacifically 
with  “the  patron.” 

In  France  among  the  working  classes  it  is  certain  that,  quite 
independently  of  the  question  of  wages,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  matters  with  our  trade  unions,  there  exists  an  underlying 
sentiment  of  patriotism  which  is  easily  roused. 

I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  the  French  working  man  is 
insensible  to  big  pay,  quite  the  contrary — but  at  the  same  time  he 
does  not,  in  making  his  claim,  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  national 
side  of  the  question. 

In  England  the  sentiments  of  the  working  classes  are  frankly 
egotistical  without  a  trace  of  patriotism — and  every  day  I  spent 
recently  in  France  only  served  to  accentuate  this  conviction.  As 
little  w’ork  as  possible  for  the  biggest  pay  obtainable  is  the  slogan 
of  our  unemployed — hence  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  affairs 
at  present  in  England — and  which  is  exciting  the  most  outspoken 
comment  across  the  Channel. 

There  are,  of  course,  loafers  in  all  countries,  people  wlio  won’t 
work  even  if  they  are  given  the  chance,  but  it  is  certain  these  are 
the  exception  in  France — for  the  reason  that  industry  is  a  natural 
characteristic  of  the  French,  as  is  patent  to  everyone  who  has  lived 
among  them.  Were  it  not  so  the  nation  would  assuredly  never 
recover  from  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the 
war.  Whereas  it  is  certain  that  she  will ,  and  perhaps  within  less 
time  than  is  generally  imagined,  arise  from  her  ashes  a  new  and 
still  greater  France  than  ever. 

It  is  a  veritable  object  lesson  for  an  Englishman  to  leave  the 
beaten  track  and  visit  the  French  provinces,  for  there  alone  does 
he  discover  the  true  heart  of  France  and  come  away  imbued  with 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  as  sincere  admiration  of 
pluck  and  grit  is  one  of  our  English  characteristics,  he  will  also 
realise  how  wonderful  in  this  respect  is  the  French  people  in  the 
face  of  tribulation  which  would  have  knocked  all  the  heart  out  of 
an  ordinary  race. 

In  the  meantime,  while  reconstruction  is  certainly  proceeding, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  being  continually  liam- 
pered  by  untoward  causes  which  could  assuredly  have  been 
foreseen  and  guarded  against.  My  own  impression  is  that  in  this 
respect  the  situation  is  not  yet  fully  grasped — and  is  therefore 
treated  too  cursorily. 

The  endeavour,  very  laudable  in  itself,  is  being  made  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  past  and  at  the  same  time  improve  upon  it,  and  this 
is  occasioning  a  certain  indecision  w'hich  has  frequently  the  effect 
of  retarding  matters  very  seriously.  It  struck  me  that  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  goodwill  everywhere  and  many  extremely 
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able  men  in  all  classes  who  have  the  desire  and  strength  to  carry 
on,  but  there  is  as  yet  not  sufficient  central  organisation  to  back 
them  up — with  the  result  that  their  efforts  are  nullified,  and  only 
proiluce  feeble  effects. 

Many  projects,  I  was  informed,  are  on  the  tapis,  but  otherwise, 
as  far  as  I  could  gather,  reconstruction  is  being  carried  on  hap¬ 
hazard,  in  a  sort  of  w-atertight  compartment  fashion  very  different 
from  what  one  remarks  in  Germany,  where  the  determination  to 
make  a  certitude  of  success  dominates  everything — even  politics. 

A  well-known  manufacturer  put  it  to  me  very  aptly — “The 
present  conditions  can  be  likened  to  a  contractor  who  is  asked 
to  build  the  skeleton  of  a  house,  without  a  definite  plan  to  follow, 
the  walls  will  go  up,  carpenters  will  be  put  in,  but  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  how  the  different  floors  will  be  divided  or  for  what 
purpose  they  are  destined.” 

In  spite  of  these  disabilities,  however,  things  will  right  them¬ 
selves;  no  one  who  has  visited  France  recently  can  have  any 
doubt  on  that  score.  One  has  only  to  recall  her  marvellous  re¬ 
cuperation  in  the  six  years  following  the  1870-71  war  after  what 
appeared  to  be  a  veritable  knock-out  blow.  Of  course  what  hap¬ 
pened  then  was  but  child’s  play  as  compared  with  the  situation 
to-day — though  at  that  time  it  presented  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
serious  a  proposition  for  France. 

But  apart  from  what  the  French  themselves  admit  is  likely  to 
retard  reconstruction — namely,  the  task  of  co-ordination — there 
is  a  “black”  side  to  the  industrial  revival  which  is  of  serious 
import  all  over  the  country,  brought  about  by  the  excessive  price 
of  coal,  which  at  the  present  time  in  France  costs  twice  as  much 
as  in  England  and  three  times  as  much  as  in  Germany. 

This  terrible  handicap  to  French  industries  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  mainly  attributable  to  the  destniction  by  the 
Germans  of  the  mines  in  the  north  of  France.  Before  the  war 
France  produced  only  two-thirds  of  the  coal  she  consumed,  and 
the  importation  of  English  coal  was  in  itself  a  big  industry.  At 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  it  is  holding  up  many  big  manu¬ 
facturers — and  is  in  no  small  degree  stifling  trade  between  the 
two  countries — being,  moreover,  the  cause  of  no  little  of  the 
existing  ill-feeling  of  the  French  nation  towards  England  to-day. 

It  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  how’  distorted 
a  view  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  in  the  provinces  especially, 
have  regarding  the  coal  question — as,  for  instance,  when  one  is 
told  in  all  seriousness  that  while  the  prices  England  quotes  are 
always  to  her  advantage,  they  are  disastrous  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned.  That  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  profits  England  is 
making  out  of  selling  her  surplus  to  France  she  has  been  able  to 
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raise  considerably  the  pay  of  the  miners,  distribute  fat  dividends 
to  the  owners  or  shareholders,  and  furthermore  to  pile  up  a  big 
cash  reserve  for  the  Government — and  all  this  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George ! 

Argument,  or  even  reasoning,  in  the  face  of  statements  so 
devoid  of  fact  becomes  obviously  impossible,  as  will  be  admitted. 

It  would  then  be  pointed  out  with  a  certain  air  of  satisfaction 
that  the  iniquity  of  the  British  Premier  was  recoiling  on  his  own 
head,  for  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  British  coal  the  Americans  were  stepping  in,  capturing  the 
market,  and  tendering  to  deliver  coal  from  the  United  States  at 
French  ports  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  could  be  obtained 
from  either  England  or  Germany — in  spite  of  the  great  distance 
and  cost  of  freight. 

Considerable  quantities  of  American  coal  had  already  been 
received,  I  was  told,  and  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  rapid 
development  in  the  trade,  a  fleet  of  cargo  steamers  was,  I  learned, 
being  built  specially  to  cope  with  it.  France  would  then,  it  is 
claimed — pending  the  rehabilitation  of  her  own  mining  areas — 
be  quite  independent  of  English  coal. 

That  this  will  help  to  speed  up  France’s  efforts  at  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  certain,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  very  regrettable  that  a  com- 
jdete  misunderstanding  of  conditions  in  England  should  have 
brought  it  about. 

The  metallurgical  industry,  ruined  by  the  scientific  savagery 
of  the  Germans,  should  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the  advent 
of  supplies  of  coal.  Bebuilding  on  a  bigger  scale  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  will  be  stalled  and  a  big  step  made  in  the 
right  direction. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  accomplishment  of  these  projects,  no 
time  is  being  lost.  Factories  that  were  solely  occupied  on  war- 
work  are  re-opening,  and  there  are  signs  of  reviving  activity  in 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  statistics  of  the  Custom  House 
proves  this  conclusively. 

Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1913  were  roughly  twenty 
millions  of  francs — in  1920  they  were  only  seven  millions, 
whereas  up  to  June  30th,  1921,  they  amounted  to  15,800,000. 
One  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  lose  sight,  of  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  raw  materials  in  1913  and  1921. 

An  important  result  of  the  new  life  which  is  being  infused  into 
most  of  the  national  industries  is  the  adoption  of  new  methods. 
Many  big  works  which  were  always  content  to  continue  in  tradi¬ 
tional  time-worn  grooves  have  begun  to  realise  the  necessity 
for  modernisation  in  machinery  and  equipment,  and  have  decided 
not  ta  delay  in  making  this  an  ao(X)mplished  fact. 
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There  appears  no  doubt  therefore  that  when  trade  again 
becomes  normal  French  manufacturers  will  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  as  regards  German  competition  than  they  were 
before  the  war.  But  that  they  will  need  every  effort  to  achieve 
this  is  clearly  demonstrated,  as  German  travellers  representing 
important  firms  are  already  with  unabashed  assurance  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  undersell  French  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  w'as  told  of  one  glaring  instance  which  sufficiently  proves  this, 
and  which  occurred  only  a  few  days  ago.  In  Troyes,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery  industry,  Germans 
were  actually  offering  black  stockings  at  52  francs,  which  could 
not  be  produced  in  the  mills  under  140  francs — and  precisely  the 
same  article  at  that !  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  before  the 
war  France  had  become  almost  a  commercial  tributary  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  it  is  not  intended,  after  the  sacrifices  she  has  made, 
that  such  a  discreditable  state  of  affairs  should  recur,  if  it  can 
by  any  means  be  guarded  against. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  preoccupation  of  manufacturers 
in  France  is  to  make  good  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  degats 
caused  by  the  war  and  to  regain  their  commercial  footing  in  the 
world.  Once  this  is  established  they  will  doubtless  know  how  to 
deal  with  German  competition. 

The  progress  of  rehabilitation,  however,  varies  considerably. 
While  in  some  places  it  has  been  undertaken  with  remarkable 
energy,  in  others  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  it  will  necessitate,  appears  to 
have  quite  sapped  the  energy  of  the  people,  with  the  result  that 
but  little  has  yet  been  done  so  far  as  one  can  judge  for  oneself. 

This,  of  course,  applies  more  particularly  to  the  devastated 
areas  where  it  will  take  years  yet  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the 
war  and  reconstruct  the  local  industries. 

Rheims  is  perhaps  the  most  poignant  example  of  this  harrow¬ 
ing  state  of  affairs,  and  a  few  figures  may  be  of  interest  in  order 
to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  what  this  means. 

In  1914  the  city  comprised  13,806  houses — 8,625  have  been 
burned  or  totally  destroyed.  The  remainder  were  all  more  or 
less  damaged  and  require  important  reconstructional  wwk  to 
make  them  habitable— 39  public  buildings  were  totally,  and  108 
partially  destroyed.  Of  factories  and  mills,  45  were  completely 
demohshed  and  124  so  ruined  that  they  will  have  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt  before  wmrk  in  them  can  be  re-started. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  unimportant  thoroughfares 
near  the  centre  and  round  about  the  railway  station,  where  a 
colony  of  w'ooden  huts  has  been  established,  the  city  to-day  is 
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still  but  a  chaos  of  rubble  and  hideous  shells  of  houses.  Kuin  is 
to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Rebuilding,  it  is  true,  is  proceeding,  but 
it  is  perforce  very  slow,  as  it  is  terribly  hampered  by  the  gigantic 
work  of  clearing  away  the  debris,  and  very  little  headway  has 
been  made  so  far. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  anything  but  a  very  slight  con¬ 
ception  of  the  heartbreaking  task  facing  the  Remois,  nor  the 
length  of  time  it  will  require  to  make  Rheims  a  city  of  life  and 
activity  again.  It  will,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  when  one  learns  that  in  the  case  of  certain  quarters, 
Where  the  very  alignment  of  streets  is  obliterated,  the  city  will 
have  to  be  entirely  re-planned.  * 

It  will  indeed  be  a  new  Rheims  that  will  rise  Phoenix-like  from 
its  ashes — for  it  has  been  decided  that  the  new  Rheims  is  to  be 
no  jerry-built  mushroom  city,  but  one  worthy  of  its  tradition  and 
its  ancient  glory.  .Unfortunately,  this  laudable  project  is  likely  to 
be  delayed  in  its  realisation  by  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced 
in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work.  Apart 
from  this  the  French  system  of  building  is  certainly  somewhat 
archaic  as  compared  with  American  methods  to  which  one  has 
become  accustomed  in  England.  Entire  steel  construction  is,  1 
believe,  but  rarely  employed,  with  the  result  that  the  parts  of 
Rheims  where  rebuilding  has  been  started  resemble  a  stone¬ 
mason’s  yard.  Extra  solidity  is  certainly  obtained,  but  the  cost 
must  be  materially  increased,  without  taking  into  calculation  the 
time  required  to  put  up  a  stone  building. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  twelve  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
spread  over  a  j^eriod  of  twelve  years,  would  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
build  Rheims — this,  of  course,  apart  from  the  Cathedral,  which 
will  take  ten  years  to  restore  and  would  cost  another  three  hundred 
millions ;  a  total  according  to  the  present  rate  of  exchange  of 
£325,000,000. 

It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  Rheims  will  retain  her  war  scars  for 
many  a  long  year,  as  there  is  no  indication  as  yet  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  proportion  of  this  vast  sum  being  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 

Then  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  apart  from  actual  recon¬ 
struction.  Those  unfortunate  Remois  who  have  been  rendered 
absolutely  destitute  by  the  destruction  of  their  homes  have  to 
be  looked  after — wooden  houses  erected,  food  distributed  and  so 
forth ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  City  Council  have  had  to  i)lace  a 
'•  loan  of  £120,000,000.  This  with  economy  wdll  last  a  year,  then 

another  will  |>erforce  have  to  be  obtained  somehow’. 

The  Government  meanwhile  has  been  helping  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  its  power.  Private  owners  who  have  houses  which  can 
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be  repaired  receive  advances  up  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  at 
intervals  as  the  work  progresses,  hut  most  of  the  damage  neces¬ 
sitates  entire  rebuilding. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  one  of  the  rich  cities  of  England  would 
have  "adopted”  Kheinis,  but  it  was  evidently  far  too  big  a  pro- 
jwsitiou,  and  really  when  one  surveys  the  immense  area  of  ruins 
one  can  understand  what  it  would  have  meant. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  principle  that  every  little  helps,  it  is  hoped 
that  some  English  or  American  cities,  or  rich  societies,  will 
"adopt”  certain  portions  of  the  reconstruction,  as,  for  instance, 
the  schools  or  the  sanitary  system  or  the  waterworks. 

The  Carnegie  Trust  has  made  a  start  in  this  direction  by  donat¬ 
ing  a  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal  library — the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  July  19th  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  dearth  whatever  of  labour,  I  learned,  but  the  work¬ 
men,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  of  necessity  forced  to  live 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  in  cellars  and  ruined  houses, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  real  accommodation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  clearing  up  of  the  debris  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  end  of  the  year — though  this  struck  me  as  quite 
excessive  optimism,  since  some  quarters  have  not  yet  been 
touched,  and  the  ruins  are  in  exactly  the  same  condition  they 
were  the  day  after  the  Armistice.  In  fact  vehicular  traffic  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  many  of  the  streets,  and  it  is  even  dangerous  to  walk 
through  them  owing  to  the  danger  of  falling  masonry. 

In  the  Cathedral  much  has  been  done  to  clean  up  the  interior 
and  render  it  fit  for  divine  service ;  a  temporary  roof  has  been  put 
up,  and  stonemasons  are  repairing  the  floor,  but  nothing 
serious  in  the  way  of  restoration  has  as  yet  been  commenced,  I 
believe. 

The  exterior  has  been  terribly  battered  since  I  saw  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914,  and  I  fancy  will  take  far  longer  to  restore  than 
is  at  present  estimated.  No  photograph  can  convey  any  com¬ 
mensurate  idea  of  the  destruction,  it  is  practically  irreparable, 
and  many  portions  of  the  venerable  pile  will  probably  have  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt. 

All  this  means  finding  money,  money,  and  yet  more  money, 
and  where  it  is  to  come  from  is  causing  the  deepest  anguish  to 
those  who  have  the  resurrection  of  Eheims  at  heart,  and  who  are 
putting  forth  their  utmost  endeavours  to  find  a  way  out  of  their 
colossal  difficulties. 

I  understand  that  financial  proix)sitions  of  help  have  been 
received  from  England  and  Chicago,  but  the  rates  of  exchange 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  satisfactory  joliition  of  the  dilemma  wdll  be  found  ere  long. 
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Meanwhile  it  is  pleasurable  to  note  that  all  is  not  completely 
ruined  in  Eheims. 

The  champagne  industry,  which  was  practically  the  backbone 
of  Rheims,  has  already  re-started,  thanks  to  the  relative  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  vast  cellars  in  which  the  handling  of  the  wine  is 
carried  on.  The  four  years  of  military  occupation  considerably 
reduced,  but  did  not  exhaust  the  immense  stock  which  the  cellars 
contained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vineyards  suffered  much  more 
than  is  generally  known — and  it  will  take  many  long  years  before 
they  are  completely  rehabilitated. 

At  the  present  moment  all  the  big  champagne  firms  that  were 
obliged  to  leave  during  the  war  have  returned,  and  with  them 
most  of  the  industries  specially  connected  with  the  trade — such 
as  glass  bottle  manufacture,  cork-cutting,  packing-case,  and 
wine-hamper  works. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  world-renowned  textile  industry  will 
take  a  very  long  time  to  effect  owing  to  the  almost  complete 
destruction  of  the  mills. 

There  is  a  heartbreaking  amount  of  leeway  to  be  made  up 
indeed,  as  out  of  the  original  ])opulation  of  100,000  before  the 
war  only  30,000  remains  to-day. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  a  Sabbath  calm  reigns.  After  nightfall  in  the  deserted 
streets  the  few  scattered  lamps  cast  a  dim  glimmer  of  light  on 
a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation,  the  impressiveness  of  which  could 
only  be  adequately  depicted  by  the  brush  of  a  Dore  or  the  pen 
of  a  Jules  Verne. 

The  rehabilitation  of  France  is,  however,  not  confined  to  indus¬ 
tries  which  were  injured  by  the  war.  On  all  sides  one  hears  of 
ambitious  projects  for  the  future  w’hich,  should  they  materialise 
successfully,  will  have  a  cogent  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  hnuille  blanche,  a  vast  scheme 
for  utilising  the  innumerable  waterfalls  on  the  principal  rivers 
flowing  from  the  mountains  as  is  done  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  water- 
engendered  electric  pow'cr  could  be  thus  obtained,  W’hich  could  be 
distributed  at  relatively  small  cost  through  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  each  region,  and  gradually  supplant  the  use  of  k 
honiUe  noire,  otherwise  coal.  Investigations  of  the  feasibilitie? 
of  the  scheme  are  already  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  if  it  is 
reported  on  favourably  it  is  likely  that  active  operations  on  a  big 
scale  will  be  started  without  undue  delay. 

There  is  also  another  project,  of  a  somew'hat  similar  character, 
which  is  known  as  the  projet  de  la  hoiiille  hleuc  for  harness- 
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ing  the  tides  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts — on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  the  one  contemplated  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electricity.  If  proved  to 
be  practicable  this,  together  with  the  houille  blanche,  would, 
of  course,  go  far  towards  solving  the  fuel  question.  It  is,  I  am 
informed,  being  very  seriously  studied,  and  developments  may 
be  expected  very  shortly.  The  principal  difficulty  will,  I  fear, 
prove  to  find  the  capital  required. 

It  will  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  France  is  not  likely  to  lag 
behind  the  other  nations  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  prosperity 
through  lack  of  initiative. 

Meanwhile  there  are  several  big  cut  and-dried  projects  which 
present  no  element  of  speculation,  and  which  are  only  waiting 
Government  assistance  to  be  put  in  hand  without  delay. 

Among  these  is  the  scheme  for  the  complete  transformation  of 
the  canal  system.  These  fine  waterways  which  have  long  been 
regarded  as  the  cheapest  means  of  transport  in  France  are  to  be 
widened  and  deepened  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  barges  with  a 
capacity  of  600  tons — or  double  the  tonnage  of  those  most 
generally  used  at  present. 

There  is  also  a  big  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbopr 
of  Dunkerque ;  it  is  to  be  considerably  enlarged  and  a  canal  con¬ 
structed  which  will  connect  the  Meuse  with  the  Scheldt. 

All  these  projects  are,  however,  necessarily  en  Vair  at  pre¬ 
sent,  so  it  is  of  special  interest  to  turn  to  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  big  effort  of  reconstruction  during  the  past 
three  years. 

In  this  respect  the  manner  in  which  the  railway  system  all 
over  the  war  zone  has  been  re-established  presents  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  wdiat  can  be  achieved  by  indomitable  energy 
and  the  stern  resolve  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

One  must  have  examined  the  collection  of  official  photo¬ 
graphs,  taken  immediately  after  the  Armistice,  to  be  able  to  form 
even  a  slight  conception  of  the  heartbreaking  scenes  of  ruin 
and  devastation  which  confronted  the  French  everywhere. 

There  w'as  alw’ays,  to  my  mind,  something  uncannily 
impressive  in  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  wreckage  of  the 
railways. 

In  the  devastated  towns  and  villages  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
conveyed  the  suggestion  of  having,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
received  their  quietus  instantaneously — nothing  remaining  but 
crumbling  masonry  or  rubble ;  whereas  on  the  railways  the 
wrecked  bridges  and  viaducts,  the  battered  stations  with  their 
names  still  showing,  the  flapping  debris  of  flamboyant  posters 
on  what  remained  of  the  wmlls — together  with  the  weirdly  dis- 
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torted  metals  along  the  track — gave  the  curious  impression  of 
a  slow  death  by  torture. 

How  wonderful  has  been  the  resuscitation  can  only  he  realised 
if  one  travels  to-day  over  any  of  the  lines  traversing  the  war 
zone.  Many  portions  had  to  be  practically  reconstructed, 
bridges  and  culverts  re-built,  and  the  entire  track  re-laid  and 
ballasted  for  miles. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  true  idea  from  a  mere  description  of 
what  this  meant  or  how  it  has  been  possible  to  have  effected 
such  a  transformation  in  comparatively  so  short  a  time.  The 
chaos  of  debris  that  had  to  be  cleared  away  before  even  any 
commencement  of  reconstruction  could  be  made  was  in  itself  a 
colossal  undertaking. 

One  must  have  seen  what  remained,  for  instance,  of  the 
stations  of  Lens,  or  Laon,  or  Noyon ;  the  famous  bridge  of 
Verberie ;  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  viaducts  of  Blagny,  of 
d’Ohis,  and  of  Poix ;  and  the  tunnel  of  Vauxaillon ;  to  mention 
only  a  few’  of  the  examples  of  deliberate  destruction  by  the 
Huns. 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  engineers  have  accom¬ 
plished  some  veritable  tours  de  force,  and  to-day  the  majority 
of  the  system  is  in  better  condition  than  it  ever  w’as. 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  in  all  directions  is,  how’ever,  being 
much  retarded  by  the  stringency  of  money  and  dear  living. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  all  the  allied  countries  to-day, 
though  they  affect  the  French  to  a  far  more  serious  degree- 
hut  the  Gallic  temperament  will  know’  how’  to  surmount  all 
difficulties. 

During  the  w’ar  so  much  money  was  made  by  certain  classes 
of  oiwriers,  and  so  easily,  that  the  habit  of  spending  it  freely 
became,  as  it  were,  ingrained — with  the  result  that  the  soaring 
of  prices  passed  unnoticed.  Now’  the  reaction  has  set  in  and 
the  pinch  is  being  felt  very  seriously. 

■  On  all  aides  one  hears  outcries.  The  "high  cost  of  living” 
is  becoming  an  obsession  with  the  French  people  as  it  is  with 
us  in  England,  but  w’ith  this  difference — across  the  Channel  the 
matter  is  being  taken  in  hand  by  energetic  Prefeta  of  Police 
who  have  the  power  to  make  drastic  regulations,  and  big 
developments  in  this  direction  are  expected  shortly. 

Napoleon’s  well-known  dictum  that  an  army  marches  on  its 
belly  can  perhaps  he  applied  to  the  progress  of  a  nation,  and 
rehabilitation  may  march  in  step  w’ith  food  prices — hut  this 
en  passant. 

T  have  returned  from  France  with  a  very  firm  conviction  that, 
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once  the  difficulties  with  which  she  has  to  contend — and  which 
are  the  inevitable  sequela;  of  war — are  overcome,  there  will 
coininence  a  new  and  glorious  era  of  prosperity  for  her. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  these  difficulties  should  be 
understood  in  their  true  proportions  by  the  nation  generally. 

Continual  lamentation  or  recrimination,  and  ])eriodic  fits  of 
an  unfounded  suspicion  of  her  friends,  are  certainly  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  improve  matters;  the  situation  requires  common  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  trying  condition  of  affairs  at  present 
is  not  the  lot  of  France  alone  but  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  to-day. 

Once  this  is  recognised  the  rehabilitation  of  France  will  go 
ahead  with  ever-increasing  resolution  and  confidence,  and  her 
triumph  in  peace  will  be  as  glorious  as  it  was  in  war. 

Julius  M.  Price. 


LABOUR  IN  WAR  AND  PE  ACE. ' 

Any  estimate  made  now  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  Trade  Union¬ 
ism  is  bound  to  be  provisional.  The  forces  set  in  motion  by  the 
war  and  by  the  peace  which  followed  it  are  still  active  in  every 
department  of  economic  life,  and  no  one  can  foresee  the  results 
of  the  future  interaction  between  them  and  the  policies  of  states¬ 
men,  capitalists,  and  Trade  Unio!i  leaders.  But  perhaps  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  making  of  a  provi.sional  estimate,  or  at 
least  for  an  attempt  to  draw  together  the  tangled  threads  of  the 
j)ast  seven  years  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clearer  the  significance 
of  past  developments  and  of  forces  which  are  still  in  motion. 

This  task  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  extraordinary  complexity 
of  the  facts.  Before  the  war,  each  trade  had  its  own  distinct 
problems  and  Jiiethods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  forms  both 
of  Trade  Union  and  of  employers’  organisation  varied  widely 
from  industry  to  industry,  and  there  was  very  little  attempt 
either  to  co-ordinate  in  action ,  or  to  bring  together  into  a  common 
account  the  separate  activities  of  the  different  groups.  But  to 
this  complexity  was  added  during  the  war  a  host  of  fresh  com¬ 
plications.  The  war  affected  different  industries  and  groups  of 
workers  in  quite  opposite  ways,  and  the  various  forms  of  State 
control  and  intervention  in  industry  completely  altered,  each  in 
its  own  fashion,  the  forms  of  settlement  and  adjustment  of 
differences. 

Anyone  who  would  pick  his  way  through  this  tangle  must, 
unless  he  is  prepai’ed  to  write  a  fat  book  about  it,  be  rigidly 
selective  and  prepared  for  broad  generalisations  which  will  not 
hold  good  in  every  particular  instance.  His  object  being  to 
convey  a  broadly  true  impression,  he  must  ignore  much  that  is 
interesting  and  even  significant,  without  being  typical ,  and  must 
not  be  afraid  of  stressing  the  obvious  when  its  importance  is  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked. 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential  to  understand,  in  broad  outline, 
what  was  the  situation,  and  what  were  the  active  forces  in  the 
British  Labour  movement  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of 
war ;  for  these  forces  both  influenced  Labour’s  attitude  and  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  war  period,  and  largely  determined  the  issues 
which  arose  in  British  industry  as  soon  as  the  Armistice  was 
signed. 

In  1913  I  published  a  book.  The  World  of  Labour,  in  which 
I  attempted  to  explain  the  forces  and  tendencies  wdiich  were 

(1)  The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  rontributors.  Ho  only 
desires  to  illustrate  different  points  of  view. 
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then  at  work  in  the  Trade  Union  movement.  The  accident  of 
history  cailfeed  that  book,  which  seemed,  when  it  was  written, 
to  be  barely  apace  with  the  movement  of  forces  capable  of  putting 
it  out  of  date  at  any  moment,  to  take  rank  as  the  picture  of 
British  Labour  on  the  eve  of  the  great  calamity.  The  forces 
and  tendencies  which  it  depicted  in  rapid  motion,  and  apparently 
on  the  eve  of  substantial  achievement,  were  violently  and  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  in  August,  19H.  Plans  on  the  eve  of  maturity 
were  laid  aside ;  even  the  process  of  thinking  out  new  lines  of 
advance  was,  for  the  time,  suspended.  Gradually,  indeed,  as 
the  necessities  of  war  brought  the  problems  of  industry  once  more 
into  prominence,  the  processes  of  thinking  were  resumed,  and 
a  few'  plans  were  brought  out  of  their  pigeon-holes.  But  the 
war-time  situation  was,  in  most  of  its  essentials,  very  different 
from  that  of  1913,  and  for  the  most  part  fresh  plans  w^ere  devised 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  Only  in  1919  did  many  of  the 
pre-war  plans  and  claims  of  the  Trade  Unions,  modified  and 
expanded  in  the  light  of  war-time  experience,  come  again  into 
the  forefront  of  the  industrial  struggle. 

The  years  from  1910  to  1914  are  remembered  as  the  period 
during  which  labour  unrest,  of  a  new  kind  and  on  a  new'  scale, 
first  made  itself  strongly  felt.  The  first  nine  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  had  been  a  time  of  exceptional  industrial  quietude,  during 
which  the  main  activity  of  the  Trade  Unions,  apart  from  their 
day-to-day  work  as  negotiating  bodies  and  benefit  societies,  had 
been  occupied  in  the  building-up  of  the  political  Labour  move¬ 
ment.  During  these  years  prices,  increasing  at  a  rate  which 
then  seemed  rapid,  although  now  it  would  appear  almost  negli¬ 
gibly  slow',  outstripped  wages,  which  remained  practically 
stationary  in  the  majority  of  trades.  The  consequence  of  this, 
and  also  of  a  certain  disillusionment  with  the  immediate  results 
of  political  activity,  was  the  growing  prevalence,  from  1910 
onwards,  of  a  spirit  of  industrial  unrest.  New  ideas  of  Trade 
Union  purpose  and  policy,  reaching  this  country  from  the  Syndi¬ 
calists  of  France  and  the  Industrial  Unionists  of  America,  began 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  younger  leaders,  and  their  advo¬ 
cates,  hitherto  almost  unnoticed,  found  themselves  suddenly 
prominent.  Official  Trade  Unionism,  strongly  suspicious  of  these 
new  winds  of  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  spurred  into  increased 
activity  by  the  attitude  of  its  ow  n  members.  A  wave  of  organisa¬ 
tion  spread  through  certain  of  the  worst  paid  and  least  regularly 
employed  groups  of  workers,  notably  the  transport  workers  and 
the  general  labourers.  The  raihvaymen’s  Unions,  keenly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  inconclusive  settlement  of  1907,  rapidly  en¬ 
listed  new  members,  and  the  impulse  spread  gradually  from 
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these  sections  to  the  more  strongly  organised  and  entrenched 
craft  Unions  of  the  skilled  workeis. 

The  great  transport  strikes  of  1911 — the  successive  victories 
won  by  industrial  action  by  the  seamen,  dockers,  and  railway- 
men — profoundly  stirred  the  world  of  Labour,  and  almost  every 
section  turned  a  critical  eye  on  its  own  past  proceedings,  and 
began  to  prepare  some  sort  of  schedule  of  demands  to  be  put 
forward  at  the  first  convenient  moment.  The  national  mining 
strike  of  1912,  ending  in  a  compromise  which  at  least  recognised 
the  miners’  strength,  was  the  first  big  attempt  to  put  one  of 
these  programmes  into  actual  effect ;  the  London  transport 
workers  became  involved  in  a  second,  and  unsuccessful,  stoppage. 

After  1911  and  1912,  the  year  1913  was  comparatively  tranquil, 
so  far  as  great  disputes  were  concerned.  The  numbers  involved  j 
in  all  disputes  during  the  year  fell  to  688,000  from  the  961,000  j 
of  1911  and  the  1,463,000  of  1912.  The  only  big  dispute  of  the  | 
year  was  the  great  struggle  in  Dublin,  which  began  in  August 
and  lasted  until  February,  1914 — but  this  dispute  exercised  on 
the  British  Labour  movement  an  effect  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  numbers  involved.  Moreover,  the  disputes  of  the  year  made 
up  in  number  what  they  lacked  in  individual  magnitude.  The 
number  of  separate  disputes  rose  from  903  in  1911  and  857  in 
1912  to  1,497  in  1913. 

It  was  noted  at  the  time  by  many  observers  that,  whereas  of 
course  many  of  these  disputes  continued  to  centre  round  the 
wages  question,  there  was  a  big  crop  of  struggles  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  type,  in  which  the  workers  asserted  their  right  to  a 
measure  of  control  in  matters  other  than  wages  and  hours,  and 
what  was  ordinarily  understood  by  “working  conditions.’’  Ee- 
fusal  to  work  with  non-unionists  became  a  fertile  source  of 
trouble,  and  the  right  of  the  workers  and  their  Trade  Unions  to 
interfere  in  questions  of  “discipline”  and  “management  ”  came, 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  a  number  of  struggles  in  which  these 
issues  were  raised,  to  be  hotly  debated.  The  signs  of  the  new 
and  more  aggressive  spirit  that  was  abroad  in  the  Trade  Union 
ranks  were  more  than  ever  manifest,  a)id  tlie  Press  was  full  of 
forebodings  of  great  troubles  to  come. 

This  fear  was  not  decreased  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the 
disputes  of  1913,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  1911  and  1912,  were 
“unofficial”  in  the  sense  that  they  lacked  the  full  support  of 
the  Trade  Union  executives.  More  than  at  any  previous  time, 
the  rank  and  file  workers  attempted  to  take  the  question  of 
action  into  their  own  hands.  When  a  grievance  arose,  they 
were  no  longer  content  to  wait  for  the  working  of  the  slow  and 
cumbersome  machinery  of  negotiation,  which  might  end  in  dead- 
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lock  after  long  delay;  in  case  after  case  they  struck,  and  their 
belief  that  striking  would  lead  to  a  speedier  settlement  of  griev¬ 
ances  was  again  and  again  justified  by  results.  This  tendency 
was  accentuated  because  some  of  the  claims  which  were  being 
made  arose  directly  out  of  the  issues  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  were  therefore  of  a  character  to  which  the  recog¬ 
nised  forms  of  negotiation  were  not  properly  adjusted.  "Spon¬ 
taneous  ”  strikes  were  a  feature  of  the  year;  and  there  was  also 
a’  strongly  marked  tendency,  when  one  body  of  workers 
became  involved  in  a  dispute,  for  others  indirectly  concerned  to 
join  in  by  taking  "sympathetic"  action.  Refusal  to  handle 
“tainted  goods,”  i.e.,  goods  handled  by  blackleg  labour,  or  coming 
from  a  works  in  which  a  dispute  was  in  progress,  was  frequent, 
although,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  was  discountenanced  by 
the  Union  officials. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1914  continued  the  record  of  1913. 
Apart  from  the  Dublin  dispute,  which  lasted  well  on  into  the 
year,  and  the  big  London  building  lock-out,  which  was  still  in 
being  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  there  were  no  single  disputes  of 
exceptional  magnitude.  But  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914  there  were  836  disputes,  involving  423,000  workers  in  many 
different  trades  and  occupations. 

Moreover,  it  was  generally  recognised  that  the  autumn  of  1914 
promised  to  be  a  period  of  quite  exceptional  Trade  Union  activity. 
In  most  of  the  principal  industries  the  Trade  Unions  had  been 
busy  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  marshalling  their  forces  and 
preparing  their  schedides  of  demands.  The  rail  way  men  were  on 
the  eve  of  launching  their  national  programme ;  the  miners  in 
Scotland  and  elsewiiere  were  on  the  verge  of  serious  disputes ; 
the  engineers  and  shipbuilders  were  engaged  in  a  national  joint 
movement  for  a  shorter  working  week ;  the  transport  workers 
were  rallying  their  forces  after  the  set-back  of  1912  ;  and  both  the 
cotton  and  tne  wool  operatives  had  prepared  important  demands 
to  lay  before  their  employers. 

The  outbreak  of  war  put  a  sudden  stop  to  all  this  activity. 
The  disputes  which  were  in  progress  w^ere  hastily  settled,  and  all 
the  Unions  put  aside  for  the  time  the  programmes  which  they  had 
prepared,  and  set  about  adapting  their  organisation  to  deal  with 
the  new  and  iierplexing  circumstances  confronting  them.  At 
first,  everyone  was  bewildered  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  new 
conditions;  and  Trade  Unionists  were  as  little  able  as  economists 
to  forecast  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  economic  situation.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party  joined  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  an  “industrial  truce,”  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war  attention  was  mainly  coijcentrated  on  securing  some  pro- 
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vision  for  the  large  numbers  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  ^ 
the  dislocation  of  industry.  It  seemed  that  the  war  would  alto¬ 
gether  eclipse  the  importance  of  industrial  questions ;  and  there 
w'as  hardly  a  hint  at  this  stage  of  the  vast  effort  of  national  I 
economic  organisation  which  it  would  involve.  j 

Not  only  trade  disputes  and  programmes  for  improved  con¬ 
ditions  were  set  aside ;  the  outbreak  of  war  also  put  a  stop  to  the 
big  movement  towards  closer  unity  among  the  working-class 
organisations.  The  years  preceding  1914  had  been  marked  not 
only  by  the  increase  in  unrest  and  disputes,  but  also  by  an  ener¬ 
getic  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  Trade  Union  forces. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  “  auialgamationists  ”  was 
the  formation,  in  1912-1913,  of  the  National  Union  of  llailway- 
men,  which  aimed  definitely  at  becoming  an  “industrial  ”  Union 
organising  all  grades  of  railway  workers.  But  there  had  been 
many  lesser  amalgamations  of  importance ;  and  in  1914  much 
bigger  developments  seemed  to  be  pending.  Every  Union  had 
inside  it  an  energetic  body  of  rank  and  file  advocates  of  amalgama 
tion,  and  in  almost  every  industry  some  scheme  for  the  fusion 
of  rival  and  sectional  Unions  had  at  least  reached  the  preliminary 
stages  of  negotiation. 

All  these  movements,  including  the  preliminai7  plans  for  the 
Triple  Industrial  Alliance  of  Miners,  Eailwaymen,  and  Transport 
Workers,  were  put  aside  in  1914,  both  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  situation,  and  because  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  in  face 
of  the  heavy  enlistment  of  Trade  Unionists,  to  make,  in  their 
absence,  any  substantial  changes  in  the  forms  of  Trade  Union 
organisation.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  the  first  months  of  the  war 
found  the  Trade  Union  movement  largely  paralysed  in  face  of 
an  unprecedented  situation  wdiose  development  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee. 

But,  even  during  tiie  early  months  of  1915,  the  situation  was 
already  beginning  to  change.  The  first  alann  was  sounded  by 
the  outcry  concerning  the  shortage  of  shells  at  the  Front,  and 
in  February  the  prolilem  of  increasing  the  output  of  munitions 
was  first  taken  seriously  in  hand.  The  di.slocation  of  industry 
was 'already  passing,  and  first  men  and  then  women  displaced 
from  peace-time  industries  were  being  rapidly  absorbed,  either 
to  take  the  places  of  men  who  had  enlisted,  or  to  aid  in  the  huge 
expansion  of  the  industries  directly  concerned  in  supplying  the 
commodities  required  for  use  in  the  war.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  after  a  period  of  rapid  oscillation  during  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  settled  down  to  rise  steadily,  and  before  long 
it  became  obvious  that  the  workers  would  have  to  secure  higher 
wages  in  order  to  compensate  them  for  the  increased  cost  of 
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living.  The  hist  hesitating  demand  for  a  “war  bonus”  was 
made  by  the  railwaymen,  grossly  underpaid  before  the  war,  in 
February,  1915,  and  small  advances  were  granted.  The  South 
Wales  Miners  proposed  to  the  coalowners  to  forgo  wage  advances 
on  condition  that  no  increase  was  made  in  the  price  of  coal ;  but 
this  lead  was  not  accepted  or  followed  up  elsewhere.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  industry  prices  rose  hrst,  and  it  was  only 
under  pressure  of  higher  juices  that  the  Trade  Unions  demanded, 
and  at  length  secured,  advances  in  wages. 

In  March,  1915,  the  Treasury  Conference,  at  which  most  of 
the  I’nions  directly  concerned  in  war  production  were  repre¬ 
sented,  arrived  at  an  agreement  in  general  terms  covering  the 
questions  both  of  wages  and  advances  and  of  the  supply  of  labour. 
S|)ecial  arbitration  machinery  was  established  by  the  State  to 
deal  with  wages  claims;  and  the  Trade  Unions,  in  return  for 
certain  guarantees,  which  soon  proved  to  be  quite  inadequate, 
undertook  to  sus[)eud  those  of  their  regulations  that  might  restrict 
output  by  preventing  the  introduction  of  untrained  labour  on 
I  work  previously  reserved  for  skilled  men.  The  “dilution”  of 
labour,  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of  untrained  workers  into 
the  munitions  industries,  began,  and  continued  at  an  increasing 
pace  throughout  the  war  period.  The  Munitions  Act  of  July, 
1915,  gave  compulsory  sanction  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treasury 
.\greement,  and  established,  for  the  principal  war  industries,  a 
temjwrary  system  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that,  so  far  from  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  war  forcing  industrial  jnoblems  into  the  background, 
the  war  would  be  fought  almost  as  much  in  the  workshops  at 
home  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Trade  Unions  found  them¬ 
selves  comjielled,  instead  of  relaxing  for  the  time  their  industrial 
vigilance,  to  be  constantly  active  in  dealing  with  the  new  problems 
and  situations  that  almost  daily  presented  themselves,  and  to 
enter  into  alt  manner  of  negotiations  with  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  employers  over  the  adaptation  of  workshoj) 
practices  and  Trade  Union  regulations  to  war-time  needs.  As 
prices  rose,  more  and  more  wage  applications  became  necessary, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  and  imperfectly  that  the  common 
V  pre-war  system  of  sejmrate  settlements  and  negotiations  by  each 
trade  in  each  district  was  rejilaced  in  many  of  the  major  indus¬ 
tries  by  the  method  of  national  negotiation.  All  changes  in 
established  rules  and  customs  involve  some  friction ;  and  the 
i  drastic  changes  enforced  njx>n  industry  in  the  process  of  adajRa- 
;  tion  to  war  conditions  led  to  constant  friction  everywhere.  To 

r  an  astonishing  extent,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  actual  trade 

disputes  were  kept  down,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  an  infinite 
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expenditure  of  etfort  and  patience  in  negotiations,  both  in  the 
workshop  and  at  local  and  national  conferences. 

While  these  adjustments  were  being  j^ainfully  accomplished, 
recruitment,  lirst  under  the  voluntary,  then  under  semi-voluntary, 
and  finally  under  the  compulsory  system,  was  denuding  the 
workshops  of  the  younger  able-bodied  men.  The  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  munitions  of  war  were  least  affected ;  but  all  trades 
suffered  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  “unessentiality  ”  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  success.  Even  the  mines,  however,  were 
denuded  of  at  least  280,000  men  under  the  voluntary  system,  so 
that  recruitment  of  miners  had  to  be  actually  ])rohibited. 

The  places  of  these  enlisted  workers  were  being  filled  by  new¬ 
comers,  drawn  either  from  trades  which  were  largely  shut  down, 
or  from  adolescents  entering  industry  for  the  first  time,  or,  as 
the  shortage  became  more  acute,  increasingly  from  women  who 
would  not  normally  have  entered  industry.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Trade  Uniojis  realised  that,  if  these  huge  masses  of  labour 
were  left  unorganised,  an  almost  universal  destruction  of  the 
standards  established  by  Trade  Union  action  would  become  inevit¬ 
able.  Accordingly,  the  Trade  Unions,  and  especially  the  “general 
labour"  Unions  catering  principally  for  the  less  skilled  or  less 
sj)ecialised  types  of  workers,  set  seriously  about  the  task  of 
organisation,  with  the  result  that  a  great  increase  in  Trade  Union 
membership  took  ])lace.  This  increase  was  maintained,  not  only 
during  the  war,  but  through  the  |)eriod  of  artificial  piosperity 
which  followed  its  conclusion.  Indeed,  it  was  accentuated  during 
1919,  when  a  wave  of  organisation  brought  into  the  Trade  TJjiion 
ranks  many  different  classes  of  workers  who  had  hitherto  resisted 
all  attempts  at  organisation.  The  following  table,  showing  the 
growth  in  membcrshi[)  of  all  Trade  Unions,  and  of  the  general 
labour  Unions  in  ])articular,  during  this  ])eriod,  brings  out  this 
fact  of  the  increasing  momentum  gathered  as  the  movement 
advanced  : — 


TRADE  UNION  MEMBERSHIP.  1914-1910. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

All  Trade  Unions,  ... 

...  3,918 

4,141 

4, .399 

5.547 

6,624 

8,023 

General  Labour 
Proportion  of  General 

366 

452 

509 

732 

1,102 

1,490 

Labour  to  Total 

•09 

Figures  in 

•11  13 

thousands. 

•13 

•16 

•18 

This  vast  growth  in  numbers,  by  which  the  total  membership 
of  all  Trade  Unions  was  more  than  doubled  between  1914  and 
1919,  brought  with  it  problems  of  its  own.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  growth  which  had  raised  Trade  Union  membership  from 
less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  in  1910  to  almost  four  millions 
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ill  1914,  it  involved  that  the  great  mass  of  Trade  tUnioiiists  had 
only  a  short  experience  of  organisation,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  under  distinctly  abnormal  conditions.  The  years  imme> 
iliately  before  the  war  were  a  pieriod  during  which  the  Unions, 
under  conditions  of  trade  prosperity,  were  improving  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  making  up  the  leeway  of  the  slack  years  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  The  war  years  were  altogether  abnormal, 
both  because  the  draining  away  of  men  for  the  fighting  services 
gave  a  high  scarcity  value  to  those  w  orkers  who  remained ;  and 
because  the  extraordinarily  rapid  rise  of  prices  made  considerable 
wage  advances  inevitable.  The  experience  of  the  newer  Trade 
rnioiiists  was  thus  almost  wholly  one  of  at  least  relative  success. 
Periodical  advances  in  wages  came  to  seem  almost  a  matter  of 
course ;  it  seemed  natural  that  the  Unions  should  continually 
wax  more  pow  erful ;  the  effects  of  trade  depression  and  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  had  never  been  faced  by  them  since  they 
joined  the  Trade  Union  ranks.  It  follows  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
luenibers  to  their  Unions  was  not  submitted  to  any  searching 
test ;  for  such  tests  occur  mainly  in  times  of  misfortune. 

The  natural  result  of  these  conditions  was  a  somewhat  facile 
optimism,  and  a  readiness  to  exaggerate  the  merely  mechanical 
aspect  of  Trade  Union  power.  A  mood  was  encouraged  in  which 
it  seemed  enough  to  belong  to  the  Union ;  the  machine  with 
its  own  strength  would  do  the  rest.  Wage  advances,  sometimes 
inadequate  in  amount,  but  still  advances,  were  regularly  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  Clovernment  arbitration  tribunals ;  and  it  was  seen 
that,  in  face  of  the  scarcity  of  labour,  only  these  tribunals  stood 
between  the  workers  and  the  winning  of  more  substantial  con¬ 
cessions.  There  was  practically  no  risk  that  joining  a  Union 
would  lead  to  victimisation,  and  vast  bodies  of  workers  joined, 
and  then  thought  little  more  about  it,  as  long  as  the  periodical 
advances  came  along  not  too  unsatisfactorily.  Just  as  labour 
was  diluted  in  the  workshops,  the  Trade  Unions  themselves  were 
inevitably  diluted  by  the  inru.sh  of  comparatively  apathetic 
members. 

It  must  not  be  supjwsed  that  this  is  a  criticism  of  the  new 
members,  or  that  all,  or  even  a  majority  of,  the  old  ones  were 
necessarily  keen  and  alive  to  the  implications  of  Trade  Union 
action.  But  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  one  result  of  the 
enormous  and  rapid  increase  of  Trade  Union  membership  was  a 
certain  deterioration  in  its  quality,  not  so  much  because  the 
new  members  were  inferior  in  character  or  courage  as  because 
they  had  never  been,  in  the  common  phrase,  “up  against  it.” 
They  had  experienced  only  success  :  they  knew  Trade  Unionism 
only  under  certain,  on  the  whole  favourable,  conditions.  It  was 
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from  tlie  first  an  open  question  how  they  would  stand  adversity, 
and  how  far  the  Trade  Unions  would  be  able,  in  the  time  at 
their  disjx)sal,  to  absorb  and  give  stability  to  the  newcomers. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
that  these  sources  of  potential  weakness  became  plainly  marked. 
As  soon  as  hostilities  ended,  the  various  Unions  brought  their 
national  programmes  and  demands  out  of  the  pigeon-holes  in 
which  they  had  laid  them  in  1914,  and  opened  up  negotiations  with 
the  various  groups  of  organised  employers.  The  conditions  were 
still  on  the  whole  favourable  to  success.  Prices  were  rising 
more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  upward  inarch 
of  wages  could  not  be  arrested  as  long  as  this  rise  continued. 
Trade  was  good ;  for  there  were  big  arrears  of  demand  that  could 
not  be  met  during  the  war,  and  jiurchasers,  as  well  as  Govern¬ 
ments,  were  still  in  the  mood  for  “reconstruction,”  and  inclined 
to  give  out  orders  without  too  carefully  taking  stock  of  the 
world’s  economic  situation.  Demobilisation  was  gradual,  and 
there  was  no  sudden  flood  of  returning  soldiers  who  could  not 
be  absorbed.  The  prospects  of  success  for  the  Unions  therefore 
apjieared  to  be  bright. 

And,  in  fact,  substantial  concessions  were  gained  during  the 
first  part  of  1919.  In  a  number  of  trades  in  which  wage  rates 
had  fallen  behind  the  advance  in  prices,  the  leeway  was  re¬ 
covered,  although  the  higher  rates  were  in  some  cases,  notably 
in  the  metal  industries,  more  than  offset  by  reductions  in  earnings 
due  to  the  restriction  of  overtime  and  the  return  to  peace-time 
production.  The  most  important  advances  made  by  the  Trade 
Unions  in  1919  were,  however,  mainly  improvements  in  working 
conditions  and  reductions  in  the  normal  hours  of  labour. 
Although  the  local,  semi-official  strikes  on  the  Clyde  and  in 
Belfast  failed,  and  neither  the  10  nor  the  44  hours’  week  was 
generally  .seemed,  the  workers  in  most  industries  succeeded  in 
getting  hours  reduced,  and  the  48  hours’  week  was  very  widely 
adopted.  The  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  secured  a 
47  hours’  week,  the  building  operatives  one  of  44  hours,  and 
the  miners,  throiigh  the  Coal  Industry  Commission,  a  seven 
hours’  day. 

At  the  time  when  these  demands  were  granted,  they  appeared 
to  almost  everyone,  and  certainly  to  the  w’orkers  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  prelude  to  further  and  more  far-reaching  con¬ 
cessions,  through  which  the  first  effective  breach  in  the  capitalist 
system  would  be  made.  But,  in  fact,  the  tide  was  already  turn¬ 
ing.  In  February,  1919,  the  miners  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
national  strike,  aiul  unrest  existed  and  trouble  was  threatened 
in  almost  every  trade.  Faced  with  the  threat  of  a  general  indus- 
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trial  upheaval,  the  Governnient  played  for  time.  It  persuaded 
the  miners  to  accept  the  Coal  Commission,  and  aj^reed  that  the 
Comini.ssion  shoidd  be  comj)osed,  and  should  have  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence,  in  accordance  with  the  miners’  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
^[r.  Idoyd  Cieor<>:e  persuaded  most  of  the  other  I’nions  to  enter 
into  a  National  Industrial  Conference  with  the  employers.  In 
both  cases,  the  Cnions  were  given  plainly  to  understand  that  any 
•recommendations  arrived  at  by  these  means  would  be  carried 
fully  into  effect  by  the  Government. 

Thus,  the  crisis  of  February,  1919,  was  postponed,  and  for 
the  next  few  months  the  centre  of  interest  lay  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Coal  Commission  and  of  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference.  In  both  cases,  the  immediate  results  were  favourable 
to  Labour.  The  miners  actually  secured  an  advance  in  wages 
and  a  .seveii  hours’  day  as  the  price  of  postponing  action  ;  and  they 
also  secured  trom  the  Commission  a  majority  recommendation 
in  favour  of  joint  national  ownership  and  joint  control  of  the 
mining  industry  by  the  State  and  the  workers.  At  the  Industrial 
Conference,  the  other  Trade  Unions  got  the  employers  to  agree  to 
a  practically  universal  ai)plication  of  the  48  hours’  week,  to 
the  princijde  of  a  general  system  of  legal  minimum  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  other  important  concessions.  But,  while  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  proceeding  to  the  workers’  advantage,  the  moment 
favourable  to  action  was  passing,  and,  by  the  time  the  Commission 
and  the  Conference  had  finished  their  work,  the  chance  of  securing 
actual  concessions  was  already  waning. 

During  these  months  of  Conference,  there  was  a  great  mobilisa¬ 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  employers,  who  were  already  beginning 
to  foresee  the  ending  of  the  period  of  trade  pro.sperity.  The 
resistance  of  the  Government  was  stiffened  up,  and  the  business 
Members  of  Parliament  made  plain  their  opposition  to  further 
conce.ssions.  When,  therefore,  the  Trade  Unions  asked  that 
legislative  effect  should  be  given  to  the  proposals  of  the  Coal 
Commission  and  the  Industrial  Conference,  they  were  put  off  as 
long  as  possible  with  evasive  an.swers,  and  finally,  when  evasion 
could  be  no  longer  maintained,  their  demands  were  refused  out¬ 
right. 

Through  the  winter  of  1919-1920  the  Trade  Unions  were  still 
endeavouring  to  get  the  pledges  given  to  them  redeemed.  As 
failure  became  manifest,  projects  of  “direct  action  ”  revived, 
and  the  ^liners’  Federation,  in  March,  1920,  definitely  asked  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  to  support  it  in  taking  “direct  action  ” 
to  enforce  mines  nationalisation  upon  the  Government.  But  the 
Trade  Union  atmosphere  was  already  different  from  that  of  1919. 
Although  membership  was  still  growing,  the  sense  of  weakness 
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was  returning,  and  the  first  after-war  impulse  to  aggressive  action 
had  passed  away.  The  Trades  <Union  Congress  refused,  and 
recommended  })olitical  action  and  education  in  preference  to 
“direct  action.”  With  that  decision  definitely  died  the  menace 
of  aggressive  action  by  the  Trade  Union  movement  as  a  whole 
in  support  of  demands  involving  substantial  modification  of  the 
capitalist  industrial  system. 

There  followed  a  period  of  indecisive  struggles  and  negotia¬ 
tions,  resulting  on  the  whole  in  an  unstable  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  In  April  and  ^lay,  1920,  wholesale  prices  began  to 
decline,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  trade  deiaession.  The 
employers  in  most  trades  were  no  longer  willing  to  consider  con¬ 
cessions;  they  were  already  awaiting  with  mixed  feelings  the 
time  when  depression  and  unemployment  would  turn  the  tables 
upon  the  Trade  Unions. 

Despite  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices,  retail  prices  continued  to 
rise  steeply  until  October,  1920,  when  they  stood,  according  to 
the  Ministry  of  Tiabour,  at  176  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  level, 
as  against  141  ]>er  cent,  in  A[)ril.  During  the  same  period  the 
wholesale  price  index  number,  according  to  the  Statist,  had  fallen 
from  266  to  239.  From  Xovember,  1920,  to  the  middle  of  1921, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  fell  together,  and  in  June  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  figure  stood  at  119,  and  the  Statist  figure  at  155. 
lletail  prices  had  by  no  means  caught  up  with  wholesale;  hut 
the  campaign  for  reduced  wages  was  in  full  swing,  and  the 
number  of  I'egistered  unem})loyed  had  already  risen  to  2,178,000. 
In  addition,  there  was  short  time  in  almost  every  industry. 

For  the  most  part,  the  earlier  reductions  in  wages  were 
accepted  without  a  stoppage  of  work.  The  last  big  strike  for 
increased  wages  was  that  of  the  miners  in  the  autumn  of  1920, 
which  ended  in  an  inconclusive  and  purely  temporary  settlement. 
.\t  the  beginning  of  April,  1921,  this  settlement  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  action  of  the  Government,  despite  pledges  to  the 
contrary,  itj  jnecipitately  decontrollijig  the  industry,  forced  the 
miners  into  a  disastrous  lock-out,  which  ended,  after  more  than 
thirteen  weeks’  struggle,  in  defeat.  Defeat  was,  indeed,  inevitable 
from  the  moment  when  the  miners’  partners  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  withdrew,  on  the  day  which  has  , come  to  he  known 
as  “Black  Friday,”  their  pledged  support,  and  left  the  Miners 
Federation  to  fight  a  hopeless  battle  alone. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  “Black  Friday”  collapse,  or  to  deal  at  all  with  the 
incident  except  for  the  purpose  of  stating  its  effects  on  the  general 
Labour  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  effects  were 
devastating,  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  were  looking  for 
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an  advanced  Trade  Union  policy.  Suddenly,  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  Trade  Unionism  stood  plainly  revealed ;  its  lack  of 
coherent  organisation,  and,  much  more  im[)ortant,  its  timidity 
and  hesitation  in  face  of  a  crisis.  I')oubts  of  the  leaders  were 
met  with  doubts  of  the  rank  and  file ;  the  whole  question  was 
raised  of  the  meaning  which  membership  of  a  Trade  T^nion  bore 
to  the  mass  of  the  members.  Would  the  railwaymen  or  the 
transport  workers  have  struck  if  the  call  had  been  given  ?  There 
was  at  least  a  doubt,  eating  at  the  heart  of  the  movement. 
“Black  Friday”  and  the  miners’  defeat  sapped  the  vitality  of 
Trade  Unionism,  and  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  unfavourable 
economic  conditions. 

While  these  events  were  weakening  the  Unions  in  face  of  a 
situation  which  called  for  all  their  strength,  the  material  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  movement  was  still  proceeding.  The  obsolete 
machinery  of  the  Trades  .Union  Congress  was  being  replaced ; 
and,  in  September,  1921,  the  old  Parliamentary  Committee  gave 
place  to  the  new'  Trade  T’^nion  General  Council,  improved  in 
structure  and  with  duties  far  more  clearly  and  broadly  defined. 
At  the  same  time,  a  new  Co-ordination  Scheme  betw'een  the 
Congress  and  the  Labour  Party  was  brought  into  force,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  w'hole  movement  was  equipped,  on  paper  at 
least,  with  an  adequate  central  organisation.  Tt  is  too  soon  yet 
to  say  how  this  new  machine  will  work  in  practice ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  it  will  prove  no  stronger  than  the  links 
which  com])08e  it,  and  that  no  refashioning  of  the  central 
machinery  will  remedy  weaknesses  which  lie  in  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  movement  itself. 

Yet,  while  Trade  Unionism  as  a  whole  has  been  facing  situa¬ 
tions  too  difficult  for  it,  and  has  more  than  once  failed  to  rise 
to  the  occasion,  there  have  not  been  w'anting  signs  that,  within 
the  movement,  new  constructive  forces  are  at  work.  Two  of 
these  forces,  in  particular,  are  significant  of  a  coming  advance. 
The  undoubted  success,  in  face  of  big  obstacles,  of  the  Building 
Guild  movement,  through  which  the  building  operatives  are 
showing  their  ability  to  organise  for  ]U’oduction,  and  to  build 
houses  for  the  public  both  better  and  more  cheaply  than  the 
private  contractor,  has,  despite  the  attempts  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  of  the  employers  to  crush  it,  produced  a  big  effect. 
It  is  not  so  easy,  owing  to  the  problem  of  high  fixed  capital 
charges,  for  the  workers  in  most  other  industries  to. follow  the 
builders’  example;  but,  in.  cases  w'here  it  is  possible,  tbe  idea 
is  being  taken  up,  and  in  most  industries  the  success  which  the 
building  workers  are  making  of  self-government  is  giving  an 
impetus  to  the  demand  for  “workers’  control  ”  in  other  forms. 
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It  may  yet  be  that  along  lines  of  development  such  as  these  the 
workers’  organisations  will  regain  more  than  they  are  losing  in 
the  ordinary  sphere  of  "collective  bargaining.” 

The  second  significant  new  force  is  working-class  education. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Trades  Union  Congress  this  year  has 
explicitly  recognised  the  obligation  resting  u])on  every  Union 
to  ])rovide  for  the  education  of  its  members.  Practically,  the 
work  of  educatioji  among  Trade  T'uionists  is  rapidly  expanding. 
The  Tjabour  Colleges  and  the  Plebs  League,  protagonists  of 
“class-conscious”  Marxian  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
such  bodies  as  the  Workers’  Educational  Trade  Union  Com- 
mittee  and  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  which  are 
working  in  co-o|>eration  with  local  authorities,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Universities,  are  increasingly  active  in  the 
Trade  Union  field.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  larger  Trade  Union 
demand  for  knowledge  than  ever  before  ;  and  this  is  bound  before 
long  to  be  reflected  in  the  development  of  Trade  Union  organisa¬ 
tion  and  power. 

For  the  time,  however.  Labour  is  faced  by  difficulties  with 
which  neither  the  practical  developments  of  Guild  organisation 
nor  the  growth  of  educational  movements  can  do  much  to  co])e. 
Members  are  inevitably  falling  away  as  unemployment  is  pro¬ 
longed,  and  a  few  pence  weekly  become  more  difficult  to  s[)are 
out  of  reduced  wages,  even  for  those  who  are  at  work.  This  does 
not  mean  that  industrial  quiet  is  to  be  expected ;  for  who  knows 
what  explosion  may  result  if  no  adequate  measures  are  ado|)te(l 
to  deal  with  the  unemployment  problem?  But  it  does  mean  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  unemployment,  the  present  role  of  the 
Trade  Unions  is  mainly  defensive.  The  Unions  emerged 
from  the  war  period  with  a  delusive  ap|)earance  of  strength. 
Under  the  favourable  conditions  of  1919  they  won  some  con¬ 
cessions.  These  produced  a  more  coherent  and  determined 
resistance,  and  a  deadlock  had  been  reached  by  the  winter 
of  1919-1920.  Thereafter,  the  Trade  Unions  lost  the  initiative, 
and,  with  declining  trade  and  increasing  unemployment,  began  I 
the  campaign  of  the  employers  for  reduced  wages  and  a  return  I 
to  worse  conditions  of  labour.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  that  ' 
campaign,  and  its  end  is  not  yet.  In  some  ways.  Labour  is 
stronger  and  more  conscious  of  its  power  than  ever  before  ;  but  it 
is  now  learning  once  more,  by  painful  economic  experience,  it.s 
dependence,  under  capitalism,  on  changing  conditions  of  world 
trade.  Labour  is  seeking  a  policy  that  will  meet  these  changed 
conditions ;  but  it  is  conscious  that  the  obstacles  in  its  way  will 
not  be  easily  surmounted. 
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L(>RI»  COUBTNFA-  of  Peiuvith  and  Sir  William  Anson  had  as 
theoretical  writers  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  enormous  advantage  derived  from  a  long  experience 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  workinii' 
of  our  governing  institutions.  Both  these  eminent  men  made  the 
best  conceivable  use  of  that  knowledge  in  explaining  and  ex- 
jKJunding  in  their  writings  constitutional  principles.  Lord 
Courtney,  iu  the  very  first  page  of  his  hook,  The  Working  Con- 
sfitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Outgrou  tii ,  has 
enunciated  a  doctrine  of  which  a  recent  incident  presents 
an  object  lesson.  “  The  special  and  almost  unique  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Constitution,”  writes  Lord  Courtney,  “is 
that  it  is  subject  to  constant  and  continuing  growth  asid  change. 
It  is  a  living  organism  absorbing  new  facts  and  transforming 
itself.  Its  changes  are  sometimes  considerable,  even  violent, 
and  then  for  long  ])eriods  the  movement  is  almost  imperceptible, 
although  it  is  quickly  realised  when  we  compare  the  outcome 
presented  at  diflerent  points  of  time.  The  Constitution  of  to-day 
is  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  since,  and  fifty  years  hence 
it  will  certainly  be  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.” 

An  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is,  I  think,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  publication  in  the  Times  of  December  24th,  1920,  of 
the  minutes  of  a  conversation  between  M,  Clemenceau,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  with  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  August,  1908,  in  which  the  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  probable  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  Germany  were  freely  discussed.  These  minutes  were  subse¬ 
quently  giveii  to  KiJig  Edward  VTI.  to  assist  him  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  international  affairs  with  M.  Clemenceau.  At  that  con¬ 
versation  neither  the  Foreign  Secretary  nor  a  Colonial*  Alinister,- 
nor  anyone  except  the  late  King  and  M.  Clemenceau,  was  present. 
The  Times  correspondent,  in  his  introduction  to  the  publication 
of  these  minutes,  states  that  they  had  been  used  by  the  King  as  a 
preparation  for  his  conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau,  then 
sent  to  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  then  permanent  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  of  course,  not  a  member  of  the 
Ministry,  and  finally  transmitted  to  the  owner — the  Times  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  writes  :  “On  his  way  to  Marienbad,  where  since 
1903  King  Edward  had  taken  an  annual  ‘  cure,’  the  King,  attended 
by  Lord  (then  Sir  Charles)  Hardinge,  had  met  the  German 
Emperor  at  Friedrichshqf,  near  Wiesbaden.  During  the  meet¬ 
ing  some  limitation  of  British  and  German  naval  armaments  had 
vor  .  ox.  N.S.  M  M* 
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been  suggested  oii  the  British  side  and  sunnnarily  rejected  l)y  tl  c 
German.  J3istressed  by  this  rebull,  King  Edward  had  then  gone 
on  to  Ischl  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Eini)eror  Francis  -losej)!!  on  the 
ofrcasion  of  the  veteran  monarch’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  Tliere  on 
August  12th,  1908,  the  King  mentioned  to  his  liost  the  idea  of 
limiting  British  and  (lenuan  naval  armaments,  but,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  had  found  the  Emperor  Joseph  unreceptive. 
German  representations  had  doubtless  preceded  him.”  King 
Edward  made,  in  fact,  several  visits,  unattended  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  nor  any  Cabinet  ^finister,  nor 
any  member  of  the  iSIinistry,  to  the  heads  of  several  foreign 
Powers — the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  the  French  Rej)nblic, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  received 
letters  from  the  heads  of  foreign  Powers  addressed  to  himself  I 
directly,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  the  j-esponsible  Minister, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  King  Edward  VII.  j 

was  named  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  time  in  connection  with  j 

these  visits  to  heads  of  foreign  States  unattended  with  responsible  i 
■Ministers  in  which  international  affairs  were  discussed  ‘‘  the  great 
international  statesman  ”  and  ‘‘the  Eniopean  peacemaker.”  This 
practice,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  before  the  Foreign  Secre- 
taryshij)  of  Ijord  Ijaiisdowne,  and  which  in  the  late  King’s  reign 
was  continued  in  the  I’oreign  Secretaryship  of  Sir  Edward  (Vis¬ 
count)  Grey,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  prolonging  for  two 
years  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Balfour,  which  had 
long  out-stayed  its  welcome  from  the  people,  but  whose  foreign 
l>olicy  was  carried  out  in  compliance,  not  with  the  will  of  the 
|)eople,  who  were  deliberately  kept  in  the  dark  on  foreign  matters, 
but  with  the  will  of  King  Edward  VII. 

Xow  this  practice  would  a  generation  ago  have  been  held  to  he 
out  of  accord  with  the  trend  and  genius  of  the  Constitution,  and 
would  at  the  present  time  be  wholly  inconceivable.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  iUustrate  Lord  Courtney’s  position  that  the  Constitution 
of  to-day  is  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  since.  They 
show  a  deviation  from  that  position  by  proving  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  having  changed  in  its  practice  from  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  of  fifty  years  ago,  has  reverted  in  some  respects  to 
the  former  practice  through  the  operation  of  causes  which  are 
responsible  for  that  reversion — in  itself  a  great  change.  The  older 
practice  which  has  been  resumed  has  been  thus  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Todd  in  1887  :  “At  every  interview  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  ^linister  of  any  foreign  State  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  present.  Private  cornmimica- 
tions  between  a  King  of  England  and  foreign  Ministeis  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution.”  The 
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position  thus  enunciated  has  the  support  of  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  precedents  till  the  change  in  the  time  of  Edward  VII. 
George  111.,  although  he  used  all  the  resources  of  prerogative  in 
the  choice  of  Ministers  and  appointments  to  offices,  never  held 
private  communications  with  foreign  Sovereigns  or  Ministers. 
In  1799,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul  of  France,- 
he  addressed  a  letter  containing  proposals  of  peace  to  George  III. 
himself,  but  it  was  acknowledged  and  received  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  “Xaipoleon,”  wrote  Canning  in  reference  to  this 
incident,  “presumes  to  talk  of  transacting  business  directly  in 
confidence  with  ihe  King ;  he  fancies  that  because  he  is  absolute 
in  France  our  good  King  will  act  as  if  he  was  so  here.  But  we 
show  him  the  difference.  The  letter  is  very  properly  treated  with 
silence,  and  answered  only  by  an  official  declaration  in  the  third 
person”  (Stapleton’s  Canning  and  His  Times,  p.  53).  Canning 
in  this  letter  admits  that  “a  King  of  France  or  an  Emperor  of 
Germany  might  indeed  write  to  the  King,  but  this  letter  would  he 
a  matter  of  form  and  of  supererogation.  The  letter  of  business 
would  come  from  the  Minister  to  Lord  Grenville”  (the  Foreign 
Secretary).  Again  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  War, 
the  then  Czar  imoposed  a  “Holy  Alliance  ”  between  the  victorious 
Sovereigns — himself,  the  Emperor  of  Amstria,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Prince  Pegent.  He  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
Trince  inviting  him  to  sign  the  necessary  treaty.  Tiord  Castle- 
reagh,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  broached  to  Lord  Ijiverpool,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  the  idea  of  allowing  the  Prince  Begent 
to  sign  this  treaty,  which  he  described  as  “a  sublime  piece  of 
mysticism  and  nonsense,”  without  the  intervention  of  Ministers. 
Lord  T,iverpool,  however,  absolutely  refused  to  entertain  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  ]n  a  letter  to  I,ord  Castlereagh  dated  October  3rd,  1815, 
he  wrote  :  ‘‘It  is  quite  impossible  to  advise  the  Prince  to  sign 
the  act  of  accession  which  has  been  transmitted  to  him.  Such  a 
step  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  forms  and  priiiciples  of 
our  Government,  and  would  subject  those  who  advised  it  to  a 
very  serious  responsibility.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
the  Pegent,  or  King  of  Great  Britain,  can  be  a  party  to  no  act  of 
State  personally ;  he  can  only  be  a  party  to  it  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  others  who  are  responsible  for  it  ”  (Young's  Life  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  II.,  p.  232).  In  1825  Canning,  who  had 
expressed  himself  so  strongly  in  relation  to  Napoleon’s  autograph 
letter  to  George  III.  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
wrote  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Tjord  Grenville,  who  was  then 
in  Paris,  in  reference  to  private  communications  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich  with  George  TV.  :  “T  wonder  whether  he  (Prince  Metter- 
iiich)  is  aware  that  the  piivate  communication  of  Foreign  Minis- 
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ters  with  the  King  of  England  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit,  and  i)ractice  too,  of  the  British  Constitution  :  that  during 
his  reign  of  half  a  century  George  111.  (whom  all  parties  now  agree 
in  taking  as  the  model  of  an  English  King)  never  indulged  himself 
in  such  conmuniications,  and  that  the  custom  introduced  in  the 
time  of  my  predecessor  was  exercised  only  hy  sulTerance,  and  * 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  Parliamentary  discussion  :  1  should  be 
very  sorry  to  do  anything  at  all  unpleasant  to  the  King,  hut  it  is 
my  duty  to  be  present  at  every  interview  between  His  ^Majesty  and 
a  Foreign  Minister  nothing  would  induce  me  to  go  to  that  extent, 
but  short  of  that,  being  in  the  right,  1  would  justly  resent  and 
pretty  effectually  repress  such  maiueuvres  as  Metternich  has  been 
encouraging  ”  (Stapleton’s  Gcorj/c  Canning  and  his  Times,  pp,  433- 
434).  In  1847  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria  relating  to  a  political  question  of  European  affairs,  which 
he  requested  the  ambassador  to  deliver  to  Her  Maje.sty  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience.  'But  hy  the  intervention  of  the  I’rince  Consort 
this  irregularity  was  corrected.  The  letter  was  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  reply  was,  after  dis¬ 
cussion,  approved  by  him.  l^ord  John  Bussell,  speaking  as 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Ho\ise  of  Commons  on  January  81st,  1854, 
said  that  the  Prince  Consort  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Foreign  Ministers.  There  was  one  instance,  and 
he  believed  only  one,  in  which  it  had  happened  that  a  Minister 
at  a  foreign  Court  wrote  to  him,  and  His  Royal  Highness  imme¬ 
diately  .sent  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  .\ffairs 
and  desired  to  know  what  answer  he  advised  him  to  return.  The 
private  letters  addressed  by  (j)ueen  Victoria  or  the  Prince  Consort 
to  foreign  Princes,  or  received  from  them,  if  they  touched  upon 
politics,  were  shown  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  or  to  both. 

The  visits  of  King  Edward  VII.  to  the  heads  of  foreign  States, 
and  his  private  interviews  with  these  heads  of  foreign  States  and 
their  Ministers  unattended  with  a  resj)onsible  Cabinet  Minister, 
which  had  an  undoubted  influence  in  effecting  great  international 
arrangements,  seem  in  poignant  contrast  with  the  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Constitution  .since  the  time  of  George  111.,  which,  a.s 
we  have  seen  clearly,  preclude  the  independent  action  of  the 
Sovereign  in  foreign  affairs.  “There  is,”  wrote  Profe.ssor 
Sheldon  Amos  in  1885,  “  no  doubt  a  current  underlying  a.ssiimp- 
tion  in  .some  quarters  that  the  Sovereign  is  entitled  to  interfere 
more  actively  and  jiersonally  in  foreign  affairs  than  in  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters.  The  incessant  attention  to  them,  and  the 
real  acquaintance  with  them,  manifested  by  the  late  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,  the  family  relationship  by  which  so  many  of  the  European 
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uionarchs  are  bomul  together,  and  the  diplomatic  usage  of  cen¬ 
turies,  as  well  as  the  chronic  inattention  of  the  general  public  in 
ordinary  times  to  matters  outside  the  country,  have  no  doubt 
largely  tended  to  expand  the  sphere  of  the  English  Sovereign’s 
action  in  foreign  policy  as  contrasted  with  what  is  recognised  as 
allowable  in  home  and  colonial  affairs.”  {Fiftrj  Years  of  the 
English  Co)istitution ,  p.  315.) 

•  The  question  as  to  whether  the  active  intervention  of  the  late 
King  in  foreign  affairs,  which  was  undoubtedly  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  was  actually  a  breach  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  answered,  in  my  judgment,  correctly  by  Sir  Edward 
(Viscount)  Grey,  speaking  as  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  House 
of  Coninions  on  June  4th,  1908,  when  the  late  King’s  intended 
visit  to  the  Czar  at  lleval,  attended  with  the  |)ernianent  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  War  Office,  aiul  the  .\dmiralty,  but  without 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  any  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  was  the  subject  of  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Viscount  Grey  stated  that  the  visit  of  King  Edward  VIT.  to  Keval 
under  these  circumstances  was  undertaken  on  the  advice  of 
Ministers,  that  while  it  had  no  special  diplomatic  significance  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  to  lead  to  an  alliance  or  some  treaty,  or  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  countries  which  was  not  then  known,  it 
would,  nevertheless,  have  a  political  effect,  and  was  desired  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  He  thus 
expounded  the  Constitutional  position  :  “In  the  first  place  let 
me  say  that  as  far  as  the  King’s  action  with  regard  to  this  visit 
is  concerned  he  acts  upon  the  constitutional  advice  of  his  Minis¬ 
ters,  as  he  does  in  all  affairs  of  State,  and  for  this  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  res|)onsihle.  There  is  no  distinction  in  constitu¬ 
tional  jiractice  between  the  act  of  the  King  in  respect  of  this  visit 
and  his  acts  in  regard  to  other  affairs  of  State  in  which  he,  as  much 
as  any  Sovereign  ever  has  done,  has  always  carefully  conformed 
to  constitutional  jiractice.  Tt  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  breach 
of  constitutional  practice  that  the  King  should  go  abroad  without 
a  Minister.  I  believe  that  has  not  been  the  universal  practice. 
[Viscount  Grey,  however,  did  not  cite  any  instance  of  a  departure 
from  that  practice.]  Hut  what  the  House  has  really  a  right  to 
demand  is  not  that  it  should  decide  the  actual  methods  by  which 
the  Cabinet  of  the  day  maintains  its  responsibility  for  affairs  of 
State,  but  to  demand  of  the  Cabinet  to  see  that  responsibility  is 
maintained,  and  with  respect  to  this  visit,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  all  the  King’s  previous  visits,  no  public  affairs 
will  be  transacted  which  in  any  way  impair,  or  can  impair,  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Ministers  at  home.  1  am  further 
entitled  to  say  this,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  that  the  general 
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impression  produced  and  the  influence  exercised  by  previous  visits 
which  the  King  has  paid  abroad,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  State 

That  is  from  the  outside  point  of  view.  I  will  say so 

far  as  we  (the  Cabinet)  are  concerned,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite— that 
in  the  transaction  of  affairs  of  State  no  diplomatic  inconvenience 
nothing  which  even  trenched  upon  a  breach  of  the  Constitution, 
has  taken  place  in  connection  with  these  visits.  It  is  true  that 
Sir  Charles  Hardinge  (then  Permanent  Cnder  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs)  is  going  as  a  member  of  the  King’s  suite.  In 
so  far  as  he  takes  any  part  in  discussing  diplomatic  affairs  he  does 
so  on  instructions  from  me  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  any  other 
Ambassador  should  discuss  diplomatic  affairs  at  the  Court  to  which 
he  is  credited.  I  am  responsible  to  the  Cabinet  for  everything 
that  takes  place  in  respect  of  what  8ir  Charles  Hardinge  may  do 
in  any  diplomatic  matters.  He  is  responsible  to  me  in  the  same 
way  as  every  Ambassador  abroad  is  responsible  to  me.  I  am 
responsible  to  the  Cabinet  and,  in  common  with  the  Cabinet, 
responsible  to  the  House.  We  shall  continue  to  see  that  the 
responsibility  is  maintained,  and  though  methods  have  varied  in 
constitutional  practice  from  time  to  time,  there  is  as  little  danger 
as  ever  there  was  of  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Ministers 
being  infringed.” 

This  statement  of  characteristic  candour  and  ability  of  Viscount 
Grey  ascribes  imjdicitly,  I  think,  to  the  Crown  a  power  of  taking 
the  initiative  in  ])olicy,  for  whose  exercise  no  doubt  the  Cabinet 
accept  responsibility  thus  merging  in  themselves  the  origin  of 
the  policy  they  adopt.  I’he  Crown  has  constitutionally  no  power 
of  initiative.  “  There  can,”  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1878,  ‘‘be 
in  Ihigland  no  disloyalty  more  gross  as  to  its  effects  than  the 
superstition  which  affects  to  assign  to  the  Sovereign  a  separate 
and  so  far  as  separate  transcendental  sphere  of  political  action. 
Anonymous  servility  has,  indeed,  in  these  last  days  hinted  such 
a  doctrine  {Quarterly  Revieu',  April,  1878),  but  it  is  no  more 
practicable  to  make  it  thrive  in  England  than  to  rear  the  jungles 
of  Bengal  on  Salisbury  Plain.”  (Gladstone’s  Gleanings  of  Past 
Years,  p.  230.)  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  speakiiig  in  the  House 
of  Commons  so  far  back  as  1879,  deprecated,  albeit  unconsciously, 
by  way  of  anticipation,  the  con.stitutional  propriety  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Crown  has  an  initiative  in  poHcy  for  which  the  Cabinet 
accepts  responsibility.  ‘‘  The  true  function  of  the  Crown,”  said 
Mr.  (Loi*d)  Courtney  in  a  debate  on  a  motiori  attacking  the 
Government  of  the  day  for  undue  use  of  the  name  and  authority 
of  Queen  Victoria,  ‘‘was  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bagehot :  ‘The 
Sovereign  has,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  such  as  ours. 
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three  rights,  the  righ^  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage, 
and  the  right  to  warp?  Not  one  of  these  rights  suggested  the 
})o\ver  of  initiation.  The  first  two  had  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  ^Ministers,  and  the  third  to  warning  given  against  action  taken 
bv  the  Ministry.  The  writer  added,  ‘  And  a  King  of  good  sense 
and  sagacity  would  want  no  other.’  Another  high  authority.  Sir 
Erskine  May,  said  :  ‘  A  constitutional  CTOVernment  assures  to  the 
King  a  wide  authority  in  all  the  councils  of  the  State.  He  chooses 
and  dismisses  his  Ministers.  Their  resolutions  upon  every  im¬ 
portant  measure  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  submitted  to 
ids  approval — and  when  that  approval  is  withheld  his  ^Ministers 
must  either  abandon  their  policy  or  resign  their  office.  They  are 
responsible  to  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Parliament  on 
the  other,  and  while  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  King  by 
administering  affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  they  must  act  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  and  propose  measures  which  they  can  justify  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.’  Then  again,  as  the  Crown  had  no  ])ower  of  initiation,  the 
Crown  must  not  be  put  forward  as  having  used  it.  Tt  must  not 
be  suggested  that  the  Crown  had  a  policy  of  its  own  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  instead  of  being  put  forward  by 
the  ]\rinistry  and  sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  Tf  the  Ministry 
accept  suggestions  from  the  Crown  they  must  do  so  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  making  them  their  own  and  merging  their  origin  in  them¬ 
selves.  All  this  sprang  from  the  principle  that  the  Crown  could 
never  take  responsibility  upon  itself.”  The  personal  intervention 
of  King  Edward  in  foreign  affairs,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
Cabinet  who  accepted  full  responsibility  for  his  action,  fulfils  a 
ver\'  curious  anticipation  of  Mr.  Hallara’s  writing  in  1816. 

“  What,  indeed,”  he  wrote,  ”  might  be  effected  by  a  King  at 
once  able,  active,  pojiular  and  ambitious,  should  such  ever  unfortu¬ 
nately  appear  in  this  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict ;  certainly 
his  reign  would  be  dangerous  on  one  side  or  other  to  the  present 
balance  of  the  Constitution.”  fHallam’s  Constitntioyml  History 
of  EmiJand,  m.,  p.  297.) 

The  statement  of  Viscount  Grey  on  the  relations  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Cabinet,  on  which  King  Edward’s  active  per¬ 
sonal  intervention  in  foreign  affairs  was  based,  proves  not  merely 
the  possibility  but  the  actual  existence  of  a  flaw  in  constitutional 
government,  thus  described  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  writing 
more  than  a  generation  ago  :  “It  is  quite  possible  for  the  Sovereign 
himself  to  have  an  active  personal  concern  in  foreign  policy,  and 
occasionally  to  intervene  either  by  initiation,  over-zealous  super¬ 
intendence,  remonstrances,  cautions  or  impulses,  given  in  certain 
specific  directions  with  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impair  its  independence  and  to  perplex  its  relations  with 
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Parliament.  When  the  Cabinet,  or  even  the  influential  chief  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  this  intervention  and  to 
assume  in  the  presence  of  Parliament  all  the  responsibility  it  im¬ 
poses,  there  is  no  formal  constitutional  check  provided  against  the 
country  being  to  the  extent  of  the  intervention  sui)i)osed  governed 
by  the  direct  will  of  the  Sovereign  and  not  by  the  deliberate 
authority  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  unhampered  exercise  of  the  special 
and  confidential  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Parliament”  {Fifty 
Years  of  the  English  Constitution,  1830-1880,  pp.  371-372).  No 
check  is  in  fact  provided  against  the  country  being  governed  by 
the  direct  will  of  a  sovereign  who  may  dominate  the  will  of  a 
Cabinet — a  wholly  unconstitutional  practice.  The  controlling 
influence  at  times  not  of  Parliament  and  through  Parliament  over 
the  Cabinet  in  foreign  aflairs,  but  of  the  Sovereign  is  shown  in  the 
astonishing  variations  from  day  to  day  in  the  attitude  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  during  the  Crimean  War,  which  we  now  know  from  Sir 
Theodore  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  published 
twenty  years  after  that  war,  to  have  been  due  to  pressure  brought 
u[X)n  him  as  Prime  Minister,  and  through  him  on  the  Cabinet, 
not  only  by  Queen  Victoria,  but  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  The  following  letter  addressed  by  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  to  J..ord  Aberdeen  when  Prime  Minister,  owing  to  his  having 
deprecated  the  extreme  violence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  llussian  encroachments’,  is  an  instance  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  action  of  the  Cabinet, 
which,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  placing  by  the 
Cabinet  in  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  of  the  control  of  the  foreign 
{X)licy  of  these  countries  by  tendering  to  the  Crown  advice  to 
visit  without  a  Minister,  and  to  enter  into  close  ix.'rsonal  com¬ 
munication  with  Foreign  Powers  on  questions  of  international 
arrangements,  while  the  Cabinet  undertake  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  diplomatic  arrangements  and  understandings 
thus  established  for  which  their  advice  was  not  asked,  or  given, 
or  needed  ; 

“  The  Queen  is  very  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
take  an  opportunity  to-day  of  dispelling  misapprehensions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  public  mind  in  consequence  of  his  last  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  effect  of  which  has  given  the  Queen 
very  great  uneasiness.  She  know’s  Lord  Aberdeen  so  well  that 
she  can  fully  enter  into  his  feelings  and  understand  what  he 
means ;  but  the  public,  particularly  under  strong  excitement  of 
patriotic  feeling,  is  impatient  and  annoyed  to  hear  at  this  moment 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  enter  into  an  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  character  and  conduct.  .  .  .  The 
Queen  hopes  that  in  the  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  to-day, 
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which  ought  to  be  triuiiipliafit,  as  it  wants,  in  fact,  no  vindica¬ 
tion,  he  (fjord  Aberdeen)  will  not  undeiiake  the  ungrateful  and 
injurious  task  of  vindicating  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  from  any 
of  the  exaggerated  charges  In-ought  against  him  or  his  policy  at 
a  time  when  there  is  enougii  in  tliat  policy  to  make  us  tight  with 
all  our  might  against  it.” 

I  have  stated  these  instances  of  i)ersonal  interference  by  the 
Crown  in  matters  of  foreign  [mlicy,  and  of  the  exercise  of  an  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  direction  of  that  policy  albeit  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet,  express  or  implied,  not  for  the  purixjse  of  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  effect  of  such  intervention,  which  has,  I  believe, 
in  the  main  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  but  of  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  intervention, 
whether  its  results  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  is  contrary  to  the 
trend  and  spirit  of  Cabinet  government.  When  behind  the 
responsible  Ministers  there  is  a  subtle  undefined,  unlimited 
influence  in  the  initiative  and  control  of  the  foreign  {Kjlicy  of 
the  country  of  which  the  Cabinet  may  be  merely  an  official 
mouthpiece,  a  factor  is  introduced  for  which  no  theory  of  the 
English  Constitution  in  its  present  form  can  find  place. 

This  danger  to  constitutional  government,  which  is  very 
serious,  has  been,  if  not  removed,  abated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  Great  War,  w'hich  by  lessons  which  have  been  almost 
literally  burnt  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  has  impressed  u|X)n 
them  that  on  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  to  Foreign 
Powers  the  most  vital  interests  of  every  subject  depend.  The 
sufferings  and  the  losses-  of  the  Great  War  have  impressed  on  the 
least  imaginative  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  the  fact  that  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  their  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  are  essential  requirements  for  every 
one  to  whom  the  preservation  of  life  and  liberty  is  precious,  and 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Empire  desired.  The  Great  War 
came  ujxrn  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night  simply  because  from  a 
multiplicity  of  reasons  into  which  I  cannot  now  enter,  foreign 
affairs  awakened  no  public  interest,  and  were  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  to  the  people  of  these  countries.  In  the  minutes 
which  were  placed  at  the  dis|X)sal  of  King  Edward  VII.  as  a 
preparation  for  his  historic  conversation  with  ]\I.  Clemenceau, 
the  great  French  statesman  referred  to  the  “appalling  ignorance 
of  your  (British)  public  men  in  foreign  affairs.”  These  words, 
when  the  notes  were  returned  to  the  Times  correspondent,  were 
underlined  in  red  ink,  presumably  by  King  Edward  himself. 
The  appalling  ignorance  of  the  people  of  these  countries  of  the 
importance  of  the  relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  and  their  insular 
distaste  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  in  obtaining 
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adequate  knowledge  thereof,  weref  notorious,  hence  the  secret 
diplomacy  which  prevailed  before  the  Gi*eat  War  with  results  too 
dreadful  to  contemplate.  To  give  one  illustration  of  this  state 
of  things.  On  June  21st,  1911,  in  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall,  the 
present  Prime  ^Minister,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  announced  that  war  with  Germany  was  all  hut  inevit¬ 
able.  It  was  truly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  the 
war,  which  then  was  all  but  inevitable,  had  broken  out,  not 
one  hundred  people  in  England  could  have  told  the  reason  for 
that  w’ar.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  declaration  of 
war  in  August,  1914,  took  the  people  of  these  countries  absolutely 
by  surprise,  fjord  Courtney,  in  his  work  to  which  1  have  referred, 
writes:  “It  seems  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
Parliamentary  constitution  that  a  nation  should  be  bound  by- 
obligations  uix>n  the  policy  or  imix)licy  of  which  its  representa¬ 
tives  have  had  no  ix)wer  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  since  they 
have  been  kept  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their  existence.’’  The 
Great  War  has  made  intelligent  participation  by  the  i^ople  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  of  this  country  absolutely 
unavoidable.  In  every  step  of  foreign  policy  they  must  be  hence¬ 
forth  fully  informed  and  consulted  and  obeyed.  Viscount  Bryce 
wrote  in  1886  :  “The  day  may  come  when  in  England  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  limiting  the,  at  present,  all  but  unlimited  discretion  of 
the  Executive  in  foreign  alVairs  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.’’ 
That  day  has  now  come.  Its  coming  has  been  manifested  by  the 
full  and  free  communication  to  the  people  of  these  countries  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  which  is  subject  to  their 
revisioti  and  control.  A  Cabinet  which  no  longer  can  control  a 
foreign  jxdicy  itself  cannot  give  the  control  of  that  )X)licy  to  a 
Sovereign.  The  control  of  foreign  ^wlicy  asserted  since  the  war 
by  the  pcojde  would  alone  prevail  to  render  control  of  that  folicy 
by  a  Sovereign  an  im|)ossibility.  But  the  foreign  |x>licy  of  the 
Empire  will  no  longer  be  controlled  and  directed  exclusively  by 
a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 
The  Dominions  of  the  Crown  must  as  States  of  the  British 
Empire  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  |X)licy  of  the 
Empire  just  as  they  have  their  representation  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  whose  establishment  has  rendered  tlie  system  of 
secret  diplomacy  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  awakened  in  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
war,  the  participation  by  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  that  war  in  the  work  of 
the  constitutional  recon stniction  of  the  Empire  and  in  the 
control  of  its  foreign  policy,  and  above  all  the  establishment 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  preclude  in  the  future  the  personal 
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influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  for 
which  not  merely  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
Cabinets  of  the  States  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  responsible, 
while  oi>en  diplomacy  which  would  be  thus  necessarily  substituted 
for  secret  diplomacy  is  absolutely  secured  to  the  democracies  of 
the  world  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  war  by  which  the 
Crown  has  become  the  most  effective  factor  in  the  union  of  the 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  aftoction,  has  also  in  the  very  necessity  of  things  destroyed 
the  expansion  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Sovereign  in  foreign 
policy  on  the  advice  and  resix>nsibility  of  the  British  Cabinet — 
an  expansion  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  indifference  of  the 
general  public  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  ordinary  times  previous 
to  the  Great  War  to  matters  outside  these  countries. 

This  view  which  I  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bability,  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  that  the  establishment  of 
the  League  of  Nations  will  tend  to  open  instead  of  secret 
diplomacy,  and  to  the  nations  being  given  full  information  of 
their  international  relations  and  accordingly  a  potent  voice  in 
decisions  on  their  resj)ective  foreign  policies,  finds  strong  and 
most  welcome  corroboration  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
address  of  the  Earl  of  Reatling,  on  January  31st,  to  a  gathering 
promoted  by  the  F.eague  of  Nations  Union  which  was  delivered 
after  these  words  had  been  w'ritten  :  “As  discoveries  spread,”  said 
the  Earl  of  Beading,  ‘‘  so  it  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  the  people 
would  have  mon*  to  say  ns  to  war,  that  they  would  exercise  more 
|X)wer,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  all 
that  they  had  learned,  that  the  people  would  be  taken  more  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Government.”  On  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  British  Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  decision  on  foreign  policy  will 
be  made  by  a  Government  and  a  Parliament  responsible  to  the 
I  whole  Empire,  not  res{X)nsible  merely  to  the  electors  of  these 
I  two  islands.’  The  practical  influence  of  the  Sovereign  on  the 

(1)  Tliese  words  were  written  in  tli  ^  belief  tliat  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917  a  special  Imperial 
Conference  would  be  convened  as  Boon  as  possible  after  the  war  to  consider  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions,  and  India  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  1921,  the  statement  is  made  that  it  was  “decided  that  having 
regard  to  the  constitutional  developments  since  1917  no  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  by  holding  a  constitutional  conference.”  .\s,  however,  the  members  of 
I  that  Conference  hold,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  the  “deep  conviction  that  the 

^  whole  might  of  the  Empire  should  be  concentrated  behind  a  united  understand- 

I  ing  and  common  action  in  foreign  affairs,”  the  position  assumed  in  this  article 

of  the  participation  of  the  Dominions  in  the  shaping  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  results  of  that  participation,  is  unchanged. 
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foreign  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire  will  be  similar 
to  the  practical  influence  of  the  Sovereign  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  enunciated  by  Sir  William  Anson.  “The  King  or 
Queen  for  the  time  being  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism,  but 
a  human  being  carefully  trained  under  circumstances  which 
afford  exceptional  chances  of  learning  the  business  of  jxilitics. 
Such  a  personage  cannot  be  treated  or  regarded  as  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  evident  that  on  all  matters  of  State,  esiieeially  on 
matters  which  concern  the  relations  of  our  own  w  ith  other  States, 
he  receives  full  information,  and  is  enabled  to  express,  if  not 
enforce,  an  opinion.  And  this  opinion  may  in  the  course  of  a 
long  reign  become  a  thing  of  great  weight  and  value.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  constantly  consulted  and  concerned  for  years 
without  acquiring  experience  if  not  wisdom.  Ministers  come 
and  go,  and  the  jiolicy  of  one  group  of  Ministers  may  not  be  the 
policy  of  the  next,  but  all  Ministers  in  turn  must  explain  their 
jx)licy  to  the  Executive  Sovereign,  must  effect  it  through  his 
instrumentality,  must  leave  u|X)n  his  mind  such  a  recollection 
of  its  method  and  of  its  results  as  may  be  used  to  inform  and  to 
influence  the  action  of  their  succes.^ors  ”  (Law  (ind  Custom  of 
the  Constitution.  II.  The  Crown.  Part  I.,  p.  49). 

Post  Scriptum. — This  article  had  been  w  ritten  just  as  it  appears 
several  months  before  the  publication  in  the  Times  on  the  21st, 
22nd  and  23rd  July,  of  three  illuminating  letters  of  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  in  which  are  recorded  “some  unpublished  pieces  of  evidence 
regarding  King  Edward’s  sagacity  of  judgment  and  prudence 
of  action  in  matters  of  international  importance,  some  of  which 
are  still  stirring  the  liveliest  public  interest.”  The  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  constitutes,  1  think,  irrefut¬ 
able  corrol)oration  of  ray  views.  The  account  in  these  articles 
of  the  interviews  of  King  Edward  with  Ministers  of  Foreign 
States  on  his  own  initiative,  unaccompanied  with  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  confirm  my  judgment  on  the  startling  deviation  from 
the  constitutional  practice  which  till  the  accession  of  King 
Edward  to  the  Throne  had  been  .scrupulously  maintained, 
whereby  the  Sovereign  was  precluded  from .  independent  action 
in  foreign  affairs.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  relates  that  King  Edward  had 
a  long  conversation  in  Copenhagen  on  April  14th,  1904 
(immediately  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  Anglo- 
French  negotiations  and  the  establishment  of  the  Entente),  with 
M.  Isw’olsky,  the  Hussian  Minister  in  Denmark — a  report  of 
which  corrected  by  King  Edward  himself  was  forwarded  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  while  King  Edward  sent  a 
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copy  to  I-<ord  Lansdownc,  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  for 
exclusive  communication  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister.  "  King  Edward,”  writes  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  “  apparently 
on  his  own  initiative,  frankly  told  M.  Iswolsky  how  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente  encouraged  the  hope  of  reaching  by  the  same 
method  an  analogous  understanding  with  Russia.”  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  thus  justifies  King  Edward’s  conversations  with  foreign 
Ministers  and  his  independent  action  in  foreign  politics.  “  The 
King,”  he  writes,  ”  loved  conversations  with  foreign  Ministers, 
but  he  left  details  to  the  professional  diplomatists.  There  was 
no  encroachment  on  Ministerial  responsibilities.  Ministers  were 
ojien  to  reject  the  King’s  sugge.stions,  and  rejection  would  in¬ 
volve  no  embarrassment.  Most  of  the  King’s  proposals  were 
M)  clearly  imbued  by  shrewd  wisdom  that  their  acceptance  was  a 
matter  of  course.  In  writing  to  Lord  Lansdowne  of  the  inter¬ 
view  with  M.  Iswolsky  the  King  hoped  that  he  was  guilty  of 
no  indiscretion.  His  only  object,  he  pointed  out,  was  to  pave  the 
way  towards  a  better  understanding  with  Russia,  and  in  time 
to  initiate  pourparlers  on  the  vexed  questions  pending  between 
the  two  countries.”  The  action  of  the  Sovereign  on  his  own 
initiative  in  foreign  aflairs,  so  long  as  a  system  of  secret  diplomacy 
prevails,  must  render  it  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the 
Cabinet,  who  can  only  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Sovereign 
by  making  them  their  own,  are  adopting  a  line  of  action  con¬ 
sonant  with  their  own  views,  or  a  policy  against  their  own 
inclination,  but  pressed  on  them  owing  to  a  situation  created  by 
the  independent  action  of  an  irresponsible  Sovereign.  Inter¬ 
views  of  the  Sovereign  with  foreign  ^Ministers  and  the  heads  of 
foreign  States,  unaccompanied  with  a  responsible  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  letters  written  by  the  Sovereign  to  these  personages  on  his 
own  initiative,  unread  and  unrevised  by  responsible  ^linisters — 
in  fact  indepc'ndent  action  in  foreign  affairs  by  the  Sovereign — 
must  invariably,  under  a  system  of  secret  diplomacy,  have  the 
character  of  initiating  and  formulating  a  policy  in  such  a  way  as 
directly  or  indirectly  to  influence  Ministers  of  the  Crown  far 
more  powerfully  than  was  probably  intended.  Inde^iendent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  while  it  may  or  may  not 
be  an  “encroachment”  on  ^linisterial  responsibility,  must  be  a 
potent  factor  in  the  moulding  of  Ministerial  policy — and  as  such 
is  contrary  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Constitution, 
however  beneficial  its  results  in  some  cases  may  be. 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  suniiner  of  1920  the  Canadian  Covern- 
inent  found  itself  with  many  Bills  on  hand  and  with  little 
time  to  pass  them.  It  called  a  Committee  together  to  discuss 
the  position.  The  Bills  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  those 
that  must  be  passed,  those  that  might  be  passed,  and  those  that 
must  be  shelved.  So  little  value  did  the  Cabinet  place  on  the 
protection  of  Canadian  literature  that  the  Copyright  Bill  of  1920 
was  among  those  that  were  put  on  the  shelf. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Authors,  IMaywrights  and  Composers  sent  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  out  to  Canada  to  investigate  the  position  and  to  stir  up 
some  enthusiasm  amongst  the  authors — in  the  widest  sense— of 
Canada  and  those  who  were  seriously  interested  in  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  a  great  and  individualistic  Canadian  literature. 

The  secretary’s  task  w’as  a  hard  one,  not  because  the  authors 
were  not  enthusiastic,  but  because  a  great  literature  is  the  result 
of  proper  protective  laws  rather  than  the  cause  of  them. 

Biit  his  hardest  task  lay  i)i  the  fact  that  the  Printers’  Trade 
T’nions  were  clamouring  for  retaliatory  measures  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  politicians  seemed  more  anxious  to  obtain 
good  votes  than  good  literature.  The  Canadian  Government, 
however,  realised  that  if  Canada  was  not  to  be  left  behind  civilised 
nations  on  the  question  of  copyright  legislation,  some  action  must 
be  taken. 

Early  in  1921  Bill  12  was  intioduced.  The  Bill  shelved  in 
1920  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  the  Bill  brought  forward 
in  1921  was  a  most  astounding  docaiment.  We  do  not  know 
those  who  were  advising  the  Government,  but  they  were  clearly 
as  ignorant  of  recent  copyright  legislation  as  of  the  present 
methods  of  marketing  literary  property. 

The  Canadian  Authors’  Association  at  once  leapt  into  being, 
starting  with  a  small  nucleus  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa. 
It  swept  through  Canada  from  coast  to  coast.  Mr.  B.  Jv.  Sand- 
well,  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bookman,  was  the  original 
organiser,  but  he  was  at  once  supported  by-  all  those  who  had 
claim  to  the  title  of  author.  Mr.  J.  Murray  Gibbon,  of  Montreal, 
was  elected  president. 

At  the  finst  meeting,  held  in  Montreal,  Mr.  Eitchie,  the 
Begister  of  Copyrights  at  Ottawa,  who  is  reported  to  have  drafted 
the  Bill,  was  present,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  defence  of  the 
Government  policy.  He  stated  that  the  Government  felt  that  it 
could  not  legislate  for  one  class,  and  so  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
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would  appear  in  the  nature  of  a  coniproinise  to  all  classes  affected 
by  it,  such  as  the  author,  the  ])ublisher,  the  printer,  and  the 
labour  element.  What  a  demonstration  of  the  ignorance  of  all 
copyright  legislation ,  ancient  and  modern  !  Finally,  with  uncon¬ 
scious  humour,  he  suggested  that  some  form  of  endowment  should 
be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  authors,  so  that  they  need 
feel  no  interest  in  royalties,  but  could  work  untrammelled  by 
sHcli  sordid  considerations. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  would  have  none  of  Mr.  Eitchie’s 
arguments.  They  appointed  at  once  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
Bill  and  to  take  every  possible  action  to  stop  it  from  passing  into 
law. 

One  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  Authors’  Association  thought 
the  situation  so  serious  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
Canadian  authors  proposed  to  fight  the  'Bill,  even  at  the  expense 
of  leaving  the  present  cojn’right  laws  unchanged. 

The  lncor|)orated  Society  of  Authors,  Playwrights,  and  Com- 
{X).sers  of  England,  a  body  that  represents  over  three  thousand 
co|)VTight  owners,  and  has  accordingly  some  claim  to  speak  on 
their  behalf,  also  took  immediate  action.  Owing  to  the  connec¬ 
tions  established  in  Canada  through  the  secretary’s  visit,  the 
Society  received  the  first  copies  of  the  Bill  that  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  the  issues  were  of  urgent 
importance,  obtained  a  Eeport  on  the  Bill,  which,  passed  by  the 
Coniinittee  of  Management,  was  circulated  broadcast  in  Canada 
through  its  many  Canadian  correspondents,  and  in  Great  Britain 
to  those  concerned  with  the  criticism  of  the  law  and  to  those  who.se 
property  was  specially  involved.  The  Eeport  was  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  Canadian  jioliticians,  and,  with  the  report  of  the 
.Authors’  Association  of  Canada,  was  referred  to  when  the  House 
sat  in  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

What,  then,  were  the  clauses  that  made  the  Bill  so  objection¬ 
able?  .Vnd  what  were  the  points  that  raised  such  strong  op[)osi- 
tion  both  among  the  Canadian  authors  and  the  authors  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  Bill  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  ojiposed  to  all  recent  domestic  and  international  legislation. 
It  is  impossible,  without  giving  authors  the  widest  freedom,  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  that  distinctive  literature  for  which  each 
country  strives.  Eesfrictions  and  technicalities,  with  which  the 
Bill  was  crowded,  must  hamper  an  author  in  dealing  with  his 
property. 

The  Bill  so  far  as  it  followed  the  British  Act  of  1911,  which 
bad  been  adopted  in  its  principles  by  all  the  other  self-governing 
Bominions,  was  goort  So  far  as  it  deviated  from  that  Act  it  was 
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bad  in  almost  every  essential  point.  The  most  serious  clauses 
aflecting  the  rights  of  authors  were  as  follows  : — 

1. — Clause  13,  which  compelled  the  owner  of  the  copyright  to 
register  a  notice  : — 

(a)  Specifying  the  publisher  of  the  book. 

(b)  Whether  it  was  intended  to  print  the  book  in  Canada. 

(c)  Whether  it  was  intended  to  import  the  book. 

(d)  Whether  or  not  it  was  intended  to  publish  the  book  in 
serial  form. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  alone  how  conversant  those 
responsible  for  the  Bill  were  with  the  modern  literary  market. 

•2. — Clause  14,  by  which  if  the  book  was  not  intended  to  be 
printed  in  Canada  or  if  such  book  was  not  jirinted  in  Canada 
within  two  months  after  the  registration,  or  it  was  shown  that 
the  owner  of  the  copyright  at  any  time  within  the  duration  of 
the  copyright  had  failed  to  supply  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
Canadian  market,  any  per.son  other  than  the  owner  might  apply 
for  a  licence  to  print  the  book. 

The  Government  undertook  to  grant  such  licence  subject  to 
conditions  which  : — 

(a)  Took  the  control  of  the  property  out  of  the  author’s  hands. 

(b)  Fixed  the  royalty  on  the  book  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  retail 
selling  price. 

(c)  Gave  the  sole  right  to  print  in  Canada  during  the  term  of 
copyright. 

(d)  Wade  no  statement  as  to  the  price  and  format  of  the  hook, 
or 

(c)  When  the  accounts  were  to  he  rendered  and  other  necessary 
details  of  an  exceedingly  technical  contract. 

To  discuss  the  absurdities  of  Clauses  13  and  14  in  detail  would 
take  longer  than  the  space  allotted  to  a  magazine  article.  But 
take  one  example  from  the  many,  the  condition  which  fixes  the 
royalty  on  the  hook  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  published  price.  The 
royalty  that  an  author  can  demand  depends  on  many  conditions, 
none  of  which  has  apparently  been  taken  into  consideration.  As 
the  licence  is  a  compulsory  licence,  an  author’s  own  value  of  his 
own  proj^erty  cannot  become  a  factor  in  the  settlement.  The 
author,  as  usual,  is  ignored.  What,  then,  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  tradesman?  He  considers  the  royalty  payable  to  an  author 
de|)endent  on  three  circumstances  :  — 

1.  The  probable  circulation  of  the  work. 

2.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  first  and  subsequent  editions. 

3.  The  price  at  which  the  work  is  published. 

1.  Though  it  is  true  that  it  would  not  pay  to  publish  some 
authors  at  even  10  per  cent.,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  broad  rule  that 
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10  i)er  cent,  is  the  lowest  royalty  paid  to  any  author  whom  a 
publisher  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  publish.  Nearly  all  authors 
would  have  a  royalty  rising  with  the  sales ;  many  would  have  a 
rovalty  starting  with  15,  20,  or  even  25  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  the  (lovernment  was  ignorant  of  these 
facts. 

2.  The  cost  of  production  must  vary  considerably  at  diflerent 
titties  and  seasons.  Publishers  might  only  be  able  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  flat  royalty  to-day,  when  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  is 
high,  and  when  the  book  is  priced  at  the  limit  the  public  will 
pay — for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  published  price  of  books  just  as 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  taxation  of  articles — but  might  easily  be 
able  next  year  to  pay  up  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  same  book  at  the 
same  price. 

3.  The  price  at  which  the  work  is  published  is  an  important 
factor,  but  under  this  admirable  Bill  the  price  did  not  depend  on 
the  cost  of  production,  for  the  compulsory  licence  (see  later)  was 
granted  to  the  applicant  proposing  the  highest  retail  .selling  price. 
If,  therefore,  the  applicant  proposed  to  sell  a  book  at  $10,  which — 
the  author’s  royalty  and  the  co.st  of  ])roduction  being  taken  into 
account — w'ould  sell  profitably  at  $5,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  royalty  on  the  $10  book  is  wholly  inadequate. 

If  the  mere  drafting  of  such  clauses  shows  the  ignorance  of 
the  marketing,  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
kind  of  contract  upon  w’hich  a  Government  expert  w’ould 
insist. 

3.  — Clause  15,  by  which  if  it  should  appear  by  the  notice  that 
any  book  was  to  be  published  as  a  serial,  or  if  without  the  filing 
of  a  notice  the  publication  of  a  book  was  begun  as  a  serial  else¬ 
where  than  in  Canada,  then  a  licence  might  be  granted  to  any 
publisher  of  a  peiiodical  in  Canada.  The  contract  was  to  be 
settled  by  the  Government,  and  the  applicant  was  required  to 
deposit  such  an  amount  of  money  as  might  be  required  by  the 
regulations.  What  these  regulations  may  he  it  would  be  most 
important  to  know',  as  they  are  vital  for  the  author,  but,  though 
referred  to  in  the  clause,  they  are  not  set  out  in  the  Bill,  and 
would  most  probably,  after  the  Bill  had  become  law’,  be  left  to 
be  settled  by  some  secondary  Government  official. 

4.  — Clause  10,  under  which  the  licensee  became  practically  the 
owner  of  the  copyright.  Tn  other  words,  a  cla«ise  by  which  the 
Oovernment  forced  the  copyright  owner  to  give  up  the  most  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  his  property. 

These  Clauses  13,  14,  15,  and  10  appear  to  be  drafted  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  the  tradesmen 
who  exploit  the  author’s  work.  Tf  the  Canadian  publisher  desires 
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to  secure  the  author’s  rights,  like  the  publishers  in  any  other 
country,  he  should  show  sutticieut  energy  to  compete  in  the 
world’s  markets.  The  Canadian  publisher  is  just  as  capable  and 
just  as  free  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  a  proper  copyright 
Act  to  obtain  the  rights  of  the  author  for  Canada  and  other 
countries  as  is  the  publisher  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  these  rights  at  the  ex[)ense  of  the 
author  and  at  the  risk  of  destroying  an  author’s  market.  In  rnanv 
of  the  speeches  that  were  put  forward  in  defence  of  the  Bill  the 
Government  covered  up  the  advantages  it  proposed  to  give  to 
the  publishers  and  printers,  robbing  the  author  of  the  control 
of  his  proijerty  by  trying  to  argue  that  the  restrictions  were  really 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  public,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that 
this  was  not  really  the  motive  that  prompted  the  drafting  of  the 
Bill,  for  the  licence  was  to  be  granted  (Clause  14,  fi)  to  the 
applicant  i)roposing  the  highest  retail  selling  price.  In  other 
words,  if  an  applicant  proposed  to  sell  the  book  at  $10  he  would 
gain  an  advantage  over  the  applicant  who  proposed  to  sell  the 
book  at  $2,  and,  in  consequence,  the  public  would  suffer,  would 
receive  no  benefit,  but  would  be  severely  hampered  by  this  com¬ 
pulsory  licence. 

Under  Clause  15,  dealing  with  the  serial  licence,  there  was 
no  specification  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  forthwith  to  the 
owner  of  the  copyright.  The  contract  for  serial  publication, 
though  not  such  a  complicated  contract  as  the  contract  for  hook 
publication,  still  is  a  very  difficult  contract,  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  technical  knowledge  to  draw.  If  the  Government  has 
showm  itself  so  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  marketing  literary 
pro{)erty  in  book  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  not  show  itself  equally  ignorant  of  the  marketing  of  serial 
pro{)erty.  The  unfortunate  author  would  find  himself  in  a 
difficult  position,  and  most  probably  would  obtain  a  reward  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  value  of  his  work. 

With  these  remarks  the  criticism  on  the  Bill  may  be  concluded. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  with  con¬ 
siderable  amendment. 

It  was  clear  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Doherty,  the  [Nfinister 
of  Justice,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  that 
he  did  not  desire  the  Bill  to  transgress  the  provisions  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Convention  of  Berne,  and  he  stated  clearly,  “No  doubt 
there  will  be  a  different  situation  if  the  United  States  changes 
its  position,  and  we  will  then  have  to  consider  what  we  ought  to 
do  about  it.’’ 

Clause  13  was  deleted  entirely.  The  compulsory  licence 
(Clause  14)  at  first  for  the  term  of  copyright  was  not  to  exceed 
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five  years,  and  further  alterations  were  made  by  which  the 
Government  obtained  a  wider  control  and  forced  more  careful 
terms  upon  the  licensee. 

The  Bill  went  to  the  Senate  and  was  passed  with  some  minor 
alterations  on  June  4th  of  the  present  year.  But  still,  with  all 
the  alterations  and  amendments,  the  Act  was  wholly  inadequate. 

Immediately  a  copy  of  the  Act  was  obtainable  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors,  Playwrights,  and  Composers  made  a  Beport 
upon  it.  They  got  into  close  touch  with  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Creat  Britain.  It  was  decided  to  act  in  unison  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  alteration  of  some  of  the  very  serious  points 
which  still  remained  in  the  Bill.  It  is  true  that  under  the  Act 
registration  is  entirely  optional  in  Canada,  hut  it  is  still  clear 
from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Society 
that  the  Bill  is  contrary  to  the  Berne  Convention. 

The  licensing  provisions  are  now  contained  in  Sections  13,  14, 
and  15  of  the  Act.  They  are  an  improvement  on  the  original 
proposals,  but  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  owner  of  the 
copyright  is  not  now  required  to  register  his  intention  of  printing 
or  importing,  and  the  compulsory  licence,  if  granted,  is  to  be 
for  a  ma.ximum  period  of  five  years.  The  licensee  is  hound  to 
print  and  to  continue  to  print  and  to  keep  the  market  supplied. 
The  owner  of  the  copyright  retaijis  his  right  to  restrain  other 
parties  from  infringement,  and  if  the  licensee  does  not  fulfil  liis 
obligations  he  may  apply  to  the  Court  to  have  the  licence  can¬ 
celled.  The  ])rincipal  evil,  from  the  author’s  viewpoint,  remains 
that  if  the  author  does  not  do  certain  things  the  compulsory 
licence  may  be  granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  But 
the  strongest  argument  of  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  compulsory 
licence  is  in  dii'ect  violation  of  the  Bevised  Convention  of  Berne. 
Mr.  Doherty  stated  that  he  held  the  opinion  from  those  in 
charge  of  the  International  Bureau  that  the  licensing  jn-ovi.sions 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Bevised  Convention  of  Berne. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  lawyers  in  England,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  Herr  Bothlisberger,  the  great 
authority  and  secretary  of  the  International  Copyright  Bureau. 
He  has  written  a  strong  article  in  the  Droit  d' Auteur,  the  organ 
of  the  Convention,  in  opposition  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Doherty  in  his  remarks  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  j)oint  about  the  licensing  clauses,  referred 
to  the  clause  under  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1911,  which  authorises 
the  grant  of  a  compulsory  licence  in  certain  circumstances  after 
the  author’s  death  if  the  owner  of  the  copyright  has  refused  to 
permit  republication.  But  this  clause  is  clearly  not  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  licensing  clauses  of  the  Canadian  Bill,  which  im- 
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pose  conditions  on  the  author’s  exclusive  right  during  his  Ufe 
The  lni|)eiial  Act  gives  what  the  Convention  demands,  i.e.,  abso¬ 
lute  and  unconditional  protection  to  the  author  during  a  definite 
term  of  protection — i.e.,  the  author’s  lifetime.  The  Canadian 
Act  does  not  give  this. 

With  these  facts  before  them  the  Committee  of  the  Inoor- 
porated  Society  of  Authors,  Playwrights,  and  Comj)osers  en¬ 
deavoured  to  see  Premier  Meighen  during  his  stay  in  England, 
and  asked  that  delegates  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association  might  meet  him  and  place  forward  their  views. 
Although  every  influence  was  used  in  order  to  obtain  such  a 
meeting.  Premier  Meighen,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  and 
to  the  small  imj>ortance  he  set  on  the  question  of  copyright, 
replied  through  his  secretary  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  an 
appointment.  He  left  England  without  having  heard  the  views 
of  English  authors  and  copyright  owners  on  this  disastrous  Act. 

The  Act,  however,  will  not  become  law,  and  its  operation  will 
be  suspended  until  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  This  delay  has  been  explained  by 
Mr.  Doherty  as  being  for  the  purjwse  of  eiiabling  the  Canadian 
Government  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  Act  complies  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Ivevised  Convention  of  Berne  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  reciprocity.  In  the 
interval,  therefore,  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  its  pro¬ 
clamation  there  is  still  time  for  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
take  steps  to  come  into  line  with  other  civilised  nations  and  with 
the  other  self-governing  Dominions.  The  copyright  owners  in 
Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  Dominions  must  use  every 
efiort  to  bring  pressure  to  bear,  that  the  Canadian  Government 
keeps  pace  with  the  evolution  of  international  copyright  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  would  ask  the  authors  of  Canada  and  the  politicians 
to  utilise  every  available  channel,  and  we  trust  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  consider  it  within  its  scope  to  remonstrate 
against  the  terms  of  the  Act,  w'hich  certainly  cannot  become  law 
in  its  present  form  if  Mr,  Doherty’s  statement  already  quoted  is 
to  have  effect. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  in  an  article  published  in  its 
columns  headed  the  article  with  the  following  words,  “.\  lletro- 
grade  Step.”  And  Mr.  Geoffrey  Williams,  the  president  of  the 
Publishers’  Association,  in  that  article  is  reported  to  have  stated: 
“It  is  rather  a  sad  thing  to  find  one  of  the  Dominions  of  the 
Empire,  progressive  in  many  ways,  adopting  an  attitude  with 
regarded  to  literary  property  which  places  it  behind  a  State  like 
Liberia,”  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Mimcal  Times 
another  w’ell-knowui  authority  on  copyright  states  :  “It  has  taken 
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Canada  nearly  ten  years  to  formulate  this  measure  of  confisca¬ 
tion.  A  more  retrograde  step  has  never  disfigured  any  Copyright 
Act,  and  no  more  deliberate  attack  on  the  princii)les  which  govern 
copyright  legislation,  national  and  international,  throughout 
nearly  all  the  more  enlightened  countries  of  the  world  has  ever 
been  i>erpetrated.” 

Mr.  Doherty,  in  a  personal  interview,  stated  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  Canadian  Goveriiment  were  many,  and  that  it  was  very 
anxious  to  get  some  form  of  Statute  on  the  Books  where  other 
Governments  had  failed.  He  implored  the  British  authors  to 
give  his  bantling  a  chance  by  allowing  the  Act  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  threatened  that  if  the  British  Government  repudiated  the  Act 
on  the  ground  of  the  lack  of  reciprocity,  the  Canadian  Government 
would  be  forced  to  legislate  independently.  This  very  remark 
showed  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright.  If  the  Canadian  Government  legislates  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  cuts  its  authors  off  from  the  British  markets,  it 
kills  absolutely  the  growth  of  Canadian  literature,  as  the  Canadian 
authors,  failing  to  obtain  adequate  markets  in  their  own  country, 
would  either  cease  to  write  or  would  fly  to  other  countries.  A 
Canadian  author  in  a  Canadian  magazine  comments  that  Canada 
is  being  flooded  with  United  States  literature.  He  is  patriotic, 
and  considers  it  “  propaganda  of  the  most  dangerous  and  in¬ 
sidious  type.” 

In  a  copy  of  the  Times  in  August  the  Canadian  Premier  is 
reported  to  have  said  : — 

“  Canada  must  w’alk  with  the  Nations  of  the  Empire  or  walk  away  from 
them.  The  gospel  of  isolation  was  one  of  sepetration  in  disguise.  Canadians 
enjoyed  the  fullest  self-gov'ernment  that  the  heart  of  a  people  could 
desire.  It  was  their  heritage,  and  he  knew  of  no  one  who  wanted  to  take 
it  away.  Under  these  conditions  he  was  for  co-operation  and  unity.  *  I 
believe  in  the  British  Empire/  he  said.” 

These  are  sound  words.  Surely  the  first  and  easiest  step  is 
to  pass  an  Act  which,  while  giving  the  widest  freedom  to 
Canadian  authors  in  the  control  of  their  property  and  sco})e  to 
the  development  of  Canadian  literature,  will  enable  Canada  to 
join  the  great  Convention  that  governs  the  copyright  property 
of  nearly  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world, 

G.  Herbert  Thring. 
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“Fot'  «li,v?  Bec-ause  the  (  Id  rule 
Sutticoth  them;  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  jx^wer. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

— WoBDSWOKTH,  Hub  Huij'n  (iruKC. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper,  dealing  with  what  1 
liave  called  Itob  Hoy  finance,’  how  the  wealth  of  the  new  rich, 
equally  with  the  misery  of  the  unemployed  poor,  both  derive 
from  the  see-saw  of  booms  and  slumps  which  in  manufacture 
causes  a  jierpetual  alternation  between  enormous  profits  and  the 
iiiqxiBsibility  of  making  any  profits  at  all.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  manufacturer  1  have  compared  with  Rob  Roy,  being 
Controller  of  the  Industry,  can  so  throw  the  cards  that  he  can 
take  the  profits  almost  entirely  to  himself  while,  by  closing  lii.s 
mills  and  ceasing  to  pay  wages,  he  throws  the  burden  of  the 
losses  on  his  hands. 

His  action  in  this  matter  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  huinanit) 
compels  the  State  to  maintain  his  out-of-works  by  a  system  of 
unemployment  doles,  until  such  time  as  recurring  demand  makes 
it  profitable  for  hin>  to  recommence  manufacture.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  in  the  position  of  a  farmer  who  in  winter,  w  hen  the  ground 
was  frost-bound,  could  send  his  horses  to  the  parish  stables,  and 
have  them  out  again  when  he  wanted  to  recommence  plougliiiig. 
Such  a  system  would  be  juofitable  to  the  farmer  but  costly  to 
the  parish.  It  would  indeed  be  far  less  objectionable  than  our 
present  method  of  dealing  with  the  pawns  of  industry,  because 
the  animals  would  presumably  be  fairly  well  done  for  in  the  parisli 
stables,  and  at  least  be  spared  all  anxiety  as  regards  their  means 
of  living. 

Unemployment  is  our  greatest  curse.  If  any  serious  attempt 
to  improve  the  position  of  Labour  is  ever  to  be  made,  we  must 
begin  w’ith  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  work  and 
wages  for  all  persons  concerned  in  any  given  industry  must  be 
continuous,  and  include  pensions  for  sickness  and  old  age. 
Having  got  so  far  we  can  endeavour  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
employment,  starting  from  the  normal. 

(1)  For  the  moaning  of  this  expression,  and  explanation  of  how  fortimee, 
of  which  the  workers  get  no  share,  are  made  out  of  industry,  see  my  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Sept.  1921. 
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Auci  here  a  word  of  explauatioii  is  necessary.  Under  our 
preseut  industrial  system,  booms  and  slumps  follow  one  another 
like  gigantic  waves  and  deep  troughs  in  a  heavy  sea  when,  for 
the  watcher  on  the  shore,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  normal 
level  of  the  water,  or  to  say  at  what  precise  moment  the  wave 
ceases  to  fall  and  begins  to  rise.  Yet  we  know'  a  normal  exists, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  calm  sea.  Similarly  it  is  hard  in  economics 
to  discern  exactly  the  period  of  normality  as  between  booms  and 
slumps,  yet  we  know  that  such  a  period  there  must  be,  and  for 
economic  purposes  it  may  be  defined  as  a  time  when  each  person 
engaged  in  the  industry  receives  the  least  for  which  he  will 
consent  to  give  his  services,  and  no  more.  This  applies  to  the 
employer  as  well  as  to  the  employed,  (’ompetition  with  other 
employers  will  so  cut  down  his  protits  that  the  royalty,  so  to 
s[)eak,  which  he  receives  on  each  of  his  men’s  wages  is  very 
small  indeed.  And  this  again  enables  him  to  argue  with  a 
certain  aniount  of  plausibility  that  the  conditions  of  the  industry 
do  not  admit  of  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  circuni- 
stances  of  the  workers.  It  is  wdien  things  cease  to  be  normal  that 
liis  situation  differs  so  greatly  from  theirs.  With  rising  prices  in 
time  of  a  boom  his  royalty  on  each  man’s  labour  may  be  increased 
ten-fold,  twenty-fold,  thirty-fold,  and  by  extensions  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  engagement  of  more  hands  he  may  add  to  these 
profits  almost  indefinitely.  This  law  of  the  ^Multiplication  of 
hotits,  as  it  may  be  called,  enables  the  manufacturer,  or  ship¬ 
owner,  who  works  under  the  same  conditions,  to  make  immense 
foi'tunes  in  periods  of  high  [uices  or  high  freights,  and  these 
accumulations  they  can  withdraw  from  the  industry  when  prices 
fall.  Tl'.e  manufacturer  closes  his  mill,  the  shipowner  lays  up 
his  ship.  Their  invested  moneys  jirovide  them  with  an  income 
equal  to  perhaps  ten  times  their  normal  jirofits  previous  to  the 
boom.  Their  hands  starve,  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  live  on 
an  unemployment  dole.  .\nd  since  it  is  by  playing  on 
the  alternation  of  booms  and  slumps  that  the  industrial  employer 
class  make  their  fortunes,  so  it  is  to  their  interest  that  this 
state  of  things  should  continue,  and  their  methods  are  such  as  to 
I  ensure  that  this  result  will  be  attained.  To  return  to  the  simile 
of  the  w  aves,  their  interest  is  in  the  rough  sea,  but  that  of  their 
hands  is  in  the  calm.  Because  it  is  by  the  maintenance  of 
normal  conditions  that  we  can  best  help  the  employed,  first  by 
affording  them  continuity  of  employment,  and  next  as  a  basi.s 
for  gradual  improvement  in  their  circumstances,  to  be  brought 
»bout  by  a  dead  lift  of  the  normal  level,  defined  as  the  lowest 
wage  a  man  will  consent  to  receive  for  bis  services.  This  im¬ 
provement  is  i)erfecfly  possible,  even  now,  but  on  condition  that 
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the  surplus  profits  of  each  successive  boom  are  letained  to  tho 
industry  and  not  skimmed  off  for  private  profit  and  outside 
investment.  Also  the  methods  of  industry  should  be  such  that 
violent  alterations  of  price  may  be  prevented  or  modified  as  far 
as  possible,  instead  of  being  as  at  present  exaggerated. 

There  are  alternative  lines  of  action  whereby  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  workers  to  continuity  of  employment,  and  gradual 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  their  lives,  may  be  attained. 

One  might  follow  the  lines  of  what  is  known  as  the  Guild 
system  of  industry,  under  which  employers  generally  would 
accept  the  principle  of  the  Government  services,  which  guarantee 
to  a  man,  once  engaged,  continuity  of  employment  during  life, 
and  a  pension  for  his  old  age.  This,  combined  with  some  form 
of  profit-sharing,  uniting  in  an  effective  partnership  all  concerned 
in  a  particular  industry,  should  offer  .satisfactory  results  with 
little  disturbance  of  existing  arrangements. 

But  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  Bob  Boy  will  of  his  own 
accord  abandon  the  good  old  plan  which  has  enabled  him  up 
till  now  to  set  apart  for  himself  all  the  kernels  of  industry  while 
throwing  the  shells  to  his  hands. 

He  will  only  do  so  on  compulsion,  and  the  most  practical 
means  of  compulsion  is  that  the  State  should  compete  with  him 
for  the  workers’  services,  so  that  he  must  bid  up  to  State  con¬ 
ditions  or  go  out  of  business. 

If  the  workers  of  this  country  really  desire  an  all-round  dead 
lift  improvement  in  their  circumstances  they  must  remember  that 
Heaven  hel[)s  those  who  help  themselves,  and  they  must  insist 
that  the  State,  which  they  can  control  through  their  votes,  shall 
take  a  hand  in  the  game.  Direct  pressure  on  Bob  Boy  is  probably 
impracticable,  and  neither  is  it  necessary.  The  principle  of 
State  intervention  is  as  simple  as  that  of  Columbus’s  egg.  The 
Government  provides,  as  it  is,  an  .Unemployment  Dole;  let  it 
strike  out  the  evil  word  Dole  and  provide  Employment. 

Of  all  economic  and  social  devices  the  Unemployment  Dole  is 
perhaps  the  worst.  It  blesses  neither  him  that  gives  nor  him 
that  takes.  From  the  taxpayer’s  point  of  view  it  is,  apart  from 
the  duty  of  humanity,  pure  loss,  because  jio  return  is  made  for 
the  money.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  recipient  it  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  as  necessarily  constituting  le.ss  than  a  living  wage. 
It  benefits  nobody  but  Bob  Boy,  who  by  its  means  and  in 
accordance  with  the  working  of  our  industrial  system  is  enabled 
to  levy  blackmail  on  the  community  to  maintain  his  out-of- 
works.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  it  tends  to  per[)etuate 
the  system  we  have  compared  to  a  rough  sea — the  system  of 
violent  and  exaggerated  booms  and  slumps.  Morally  it  encour- 
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I  ages  idleness  and  conduces  to  a  lowered  standard  of  living. 

I  “  D - 11  your  charity,  give  us  work  ”  has  always  been  the  virile 

1  demand  of  the  honest  unemployed. 

I  In  view  of  certain  ancient  statutes  of  Elizabeth  the  demand 
!  may  even  be  legal.  In  the  light  of  reason,  morals,  and  common- 
j  sense  it  is  thoroughly  sound,  honourable,  and  justifiable.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show’  that  it  is  equally  sound  and 
I  justifiable  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics. 

I  The  method  to  be  employed  is  indicated  by  the  conditions  of 
I  the  problem.  Cuts  of  wages  are  effected  by  the  limitation  of 

employment.  Let  the  Government,  when  faced  with  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  unemployment,  purchase  or  requisition 
I  whatever  number  of  mills  or  factories  may  be  necessary.  Every 

1  mill  or  factory  closed  down  on  account  of  slack  times  should  be 

liable  to  requisition  and  permanent  retention  by  Government  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Next  let  Government  appoint  for  each  mill  a  really  competent 
expert  manager  at  a  liberal  salary  and  bonus  on  profits. 

,  Then  collect  the  unemployed  and  offer  them  work  at  reason- 
j  able  wages,  carrying  also  a  bonus  on  profits,  in  lieu  of  idleness 
or  an  unemployment  dole.  If  the  products  of  their  industry  can 
»  be  sold  forthwith  at  a  profit  after  all  exjienses  have  been  paid,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said.  If  they  cannot,  no  matter.  They  can 
always  be  stored.  Sooner  or  later  the  slump  will  end  and  the 

I  glutted  market  become  receptive.  Then  the  stored  goods  can  be 
placed,  and  profitably  placed.  Obviously  expert  salesmen  must 
I  be  employed  to  do  the  placing.  Ixidiculous  blunders,  such  as  the 
entrusting  of  the  sales  of  munitions  to  Engineer  Officers,  alto¬ 
gether  without  commercial  experience  and  totally  ignorant  of 
business,  must  be  avoided.^  The  goods  properly  placed  will  repay 
all  expenses  in  the  way  of  manufacture  and  sale.  The  fact  of 
their  existence  will,  moreover,  tend  to  check  the  rising  boom 
I  and  keep  it  within  limits.  The  limitation  of  the  boom  w’ill  lead 
to  a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  ensuing  slump.  These  stores 
’  of  Government  goods,  produced  in  slack  times  with  a  view’  to 

i  future  sales,  will  act  like  oil  upon  the  waters  of  the  rough  sea 

j  of  industry.  Some  fluctuation  there  must  still  be,  but  it  will  be 

^  fluctuation  deriving  from  natural  causes,  and  which  the  condi¬ 

tions  of  industry  wilt  tend  to  limit  and  not  to  exaggerate. 

■  And,  be  it  noted,  no  attempt  is  made  to  infringe  on  the 
'  i  liberty  of  Rob  Roy,  except  as  regards  his  liberty  of  blackmailing. 

^  He  is  perfectly  free,  if  he  likes,  to  run  his  mill  full  time  while 

[  (1)  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  siLspicion  that  these  and  similar  blunders 

_  by  the  plutocratic  powers  that  be  are  expressly  arranged  for  as  object  lessons 
in  the  interest  of  Rob  Roy. 
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times  are  slack,  with  a  view  to  sharing  later  on  in  the  profits 
of  the  ensuing  boom.  The  conditions  of  industry  will  very  well 
allow  him  to  do  this  and  still  accumulate  a  very  large  reserve 
or  private  fortune.  Or  he  may  fall  back  on  the  Guild  method, 
already  referred  to,  guarantee  continuity  of  employment,  and  offer 
some  system  of  profit-sharing  in  good  times  as  a  set-off  against 
reduced  wages  when  times  are  bad.  If  it  be  understood  that 
these  reductions  never  fall  below  a  decent  minimum,  and  if  his 
workpeople  find  this  arrangement  satisfactory,  our  object,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  will  have  been  attained. 

He  can  also,  if  he  chooses,  apply  the  price  of  his  requisitioned 
mill  to  the  starting  of  another  when  in  his  judgment  boom  con¬ 
ditions  have  again  come  round.  What  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  will  be  to  close  his  mill  without  fear  of  requisition,  and 
saddle  the  community  wuth  the  cost  of  maintaining  his  work¬ 
people  until  it  shall  suit  his  lordly  pleasure  to  require  them  back 
to  earn  for  him  another  fortune  to  be  again  withdrawn  from  the 
industry.  Or  alternatively  to  keep  his  hands  at  work  on  half- 
wages  and  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  like  cruel  gamekeepers 
keep  their  dogs  on  starvation  rations  from  February  to  August. 

Consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  credit  and  debit 
in  the  classical  double  columns  : — 


Debit. 

(1)  The  wages  payable  in  the  first 
instance  will  be  higher  than  the 
unemployment  dole. 


(2)  Rob  Roy  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  squeeze  immense  fortunes 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  public 
and  of  his  hands. 

(3)  Nil. 


(4)  Nil. 


Credit. 

Yes,  but  the  amount  so  paid  will 
all  be  restored  to  the  community, 
the  unemployment  dole  will  not — 
it  is  the  difference  between  a  loan 
and  a  loss.  Meantime  the  money  so 
paid  out  will  not  be  lost,  it  will  be 
spent  in  the  country  and  help  to 
stimulate  business/. 

So  much  the  better. 


The  workers  of  the  country  will 
be  assured  of  regular  employment 
and  the  conditions  of  a  decent  life 
with  prospects  of  improvement 
therein. 

The  public  will  gain  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  more  even  prices  for 
the  violent  fluctuations  of  booms  and 
slumps.  At  present  prices  are  often 
maintained  artificially  against  the 
public.  For  example  at  the  time  of 
writing,  July,  1921,  the  price  of 
wool  in  the  warehouses  of  Dunkirk 
is  Frs.SOO  the  bale.  A  short  time 
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Debit. 


(5)  Nil. 

1(6)  Nil 

(7)  Nil. 


Credit. 

before  it  was  Frs.5,000  the  bale.  But 
the  manufacturers  will  not  buy  it, 
even  at  Frs.800  until  they  have 
worked  up  their  stock  of  material 
and  passed  on  the  high  price  they 
paid  for  it  to  the  public.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  reversed,  however, 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  material 
would  have  been  promptly  passed  on 
to  the  public  as  from  its  first 
occurrence,  and  the  manufacturer, 
fortunate  in  having  laid  in  a  stock  of 
raw  material  cheap,  would  make  a 
fortune.  “  Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose.” 

In  innumerable  ways  the  system 
of  booms  and  slumps  leads  to  wsiste 
and  confusion,  for  all  of  which  the 
public  pays. 

Once  this  system  is  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  the  taxpayer  will  no  longer  be 
liable  for  unemployment  dole,  w'hich 
comes  at  a  time  when  business  is 
slackest  and  taxation  consequently 
most  oppressive. 

Both  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  will 
economise  largely  over  workhouses, 
hospitals  and  gaols. 

Contented  workers  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business  will  work 
more  efficiently,  and  will  willingly 
agree  to  the  introduction  of  all  kinds 
of  improved  machinery.  This  will 
ultimately  lead  to  a  cheaper  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  goods  required  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  especially  of  those  which  are 
necessaries  rather  than  luxuries. 


It  will  be  seen  that  credit  wins  all  along  the  line  and  debit  is 
nowhere.  All  sense  and  reason  are  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  changes  as  are  here  pro¬ 
posed  will  ever  he  brought  about  without  the  stiffest  possible 
fight,  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  practically  all  the  great 
fortunes  of  tiie  country  have  been  sucked  out  of  industry  by  the 
methods  I  have  described,’  or  are  in  one  way  or  another  bound 

(1)  The  exceptions  are  few,  and  more  often  apparent  than  real.  The  wealth 
of  the  great  landed  families  tends  to  disappear  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  reinforced 
from  industrial  sources.  Moreover,  these  fortunes  are  already  taxed  almost  to 
the  limit,  and  in  the  matter  of  giving  continuous  employment  the  landlords  of  this 
wuntry  have  always  set  a  good  example.  The  shipowner  stemds  economically 
inexactly  the  same  position  as  the  millowner,  it  being  even  easier  for  him  to 
•veat  his  crow  when  freights  are  booming  and  dismiss  them  when  freights  are 
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up  with  the  systeuj,  and  consequently  the  whole  plutocracy  of  ) 
the  country  is  solidly  behind  it.  Now  the  plutocracy  of  the  ( 
present  day,  by  its  control  of  the  Press  and  the  extent  to  which  ) 
it  can  influence  public  opinion  thereby,  possesses  power  without 
lesponsibility  such  as  has  never  been  paralleled  in  our  history 
since  the  time  of  the  “  Kingmaker  ”  Barons  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses ;  whose  activities,  after  they  had  kept  the  kingdom  in  a  > 
state  of  war  and  turmoil  for  over  tw^o  hundred  years,  were  ulti-  j 
inately  put  an  end  to  by  the  extraordinarily  able  Sovereigns  who  i 
inaugurated  the  Tudor  line,  backed  by  the  full  power  of  their  i 
Parliaments.  I 

Like  a  hen  at  night-time  whose  beak  has  been  pressed  down  I 
in  a  glaring  light  on  to  a  chalk  line  and  who  cannot  thereafter  i 
lift  her  head,  but  remains  a  hopeless  prisoner  of  an  imaginary  j 

cord,  even  so  we  have  had  it  impressed  on  us  by  reiterated 
assertion  that  the  State  cannot  manage  an  industry,  cannot  make 
its  business  pay,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  while  our  ears  are 
deafened  by  everlasting  references  to  the  national  workshops  of 
Louis  Blanc,  now  reinforced  as  awful  warnings  by  the  Bolshevist 
fiasco  in  Bussia,  or  by  gloomy  prognostics  drawn  from  the  methods  | 
of  our  own  Post  Office.  j 

These  things  are  warnings ;  let  that  be  granted  at  once,  and 
let  us  use  them  for  our  profit. 

The  national  workshops  of  Louis  Blanc  were  directed  by  the 
wrong  men,  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  Bolshevists,  at  the  outset  of  their  revolution,  committed  I 
the  inconceivable  folly  of  exterminating  all  their  experts,  which 
is  much  as  though  you  were  to  boil  a  watch  by  way  of  cleaning 
the  works. 

As  to  the  errors  of  our  Post  Office  and  certain  other  branches 
of  our  present  Administration,  they  are  very  largely  due  to  the 
incessant  and  interested  clamour  against  them  by  our  plutocratic 
Press.  They  are  attacked  on  account  of  their  very  moderate 
salaries,  trifling  though  these  be,  compared  with  the  gigantic 
incomes  of  plutocracy,  on  account  of  everything  they  may  do 
or  attempt  in  the  way  of  housing,  education,  or  sanitation,  until 
they  feel  themselves  so  poor,  so  unsupported,  and  so  uncertain 
of  their  position ,  that  they  lose  the  nerve  necessary  to  the  success¬ 
ful  carrying  through  of  any  business  proposition,  especially  if 

slack.  The  interests  of  bankers,  solicitors,  stockbrokers,  and  so  on,  are  all 
more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  system,  and  their  wealth  is  generally  the  result 
of  long  accumulation.  The  great  fortunes  sometimes  made  in  trade  may 
perhaps  be  put  in  a  clciss  apart,  and  so  unquestionably  are  the  fortunes  that 
occasionally  reward  a  genius  like  Lord  Carson  at  the  Bar,  Signor  Marconi  in 
invention,  or  Lord  Haig  or  Lord  Beatty  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Speaking 
generally,  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 
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involving  any  novelty  of  method,  and  play  for  safety  every  time, 

'  thereby  declining  into  the  rut  of  bureaucratic  mediocrity. 

So  long  as  our  Press  remains  held  like  Laocoon  in  the  strangling 
embrace  of  plutocracy  we  should  be  very  slow  of  adopting  its 
conclusions,  however  w’e  may  welcome  and  profit  by  its  criticism. 

Moreover,  the  conditions  of  Government  service,  as  now 
I  arranged,  tend  especially  to  attract  safe  and  unenterpidsing  men. 
This  is  because  the  salaries  paid  are  so  small,  compared  with  the 
rewards  of  equal  ability  in  the  more  competitive  professions. 
We  shall  need  to  bid  higher  for  ability,  both  in  cash  and  recog¬ 
nition  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  our  great  limited  liability 
companies — as  for  instance  our  railway  companies — find  no  ditfi- 
culty  in  procuring  for  themselves  the  men  they  require,  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  enterprise  and  go,  tech- 
,  nical  ability,  and  organising  power.  Wliat  they  can  do  the  State 
can  also  do  and  do  it  better. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  State  has  actually  managed 
certain  businesses  exceedingly  well.  For  instance,  during  the 
Great  War  the  business  of  transporting,  feeding,  clothing  and  pro- 
I  viding  with  medical  care,  and  even  amusement,  the  millions  of 
soldiers  employed  on  all  the  fronts,  and  in  particular  on  the 
French  front,  was  canied  out  with  admirable  precision.  But  of 
course  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  this  or  similar  feats.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  plutocracy  and  of  the  Press  it  controls  that 
the  State  should  appear  inefficient,  and  except  when  some 
national  emergency  renders  the  risk  too  great  they  can  generally 
contrive  that  it  is  inefficient. 

Let  us  grasp  firmly  in  our  minds  and  keep  ever  before  our 
eyes  the  governing  fact  of  our  present  circumstances,  viz.  that 
the  industrial  situation  is  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  except  the  masters,  and  incapable  of  any  serious  improve¬ 
ment  on  individualistic  lines. ^ 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  go  forw’ard  resolutely  and  courageously, 
but  prudently  and  experimentally,  with  the  socialisation  of  our 
industry,  remembering  that  mistakes  must  happen,  and  cannily 
resolving  to  take  warning  by  the  mistakes  of  others  in  the  past 
and  to  learn  from  our  own  in  the  future. 

The  following,  it  is  suggested,  are  the  principles  that  should 
guide  the  adv'ance  : — 

(1)  Cleave  to  the  expert.  Beware  of  placing  in  charge  the 
enthusiast  or  fanatic  unless,  of  course,  he  happens  to  be  an 
expert  as  well.  Fanatics  have  their  uses,  as  we  will  proceed 

(1)  Very  capable,  however,  of  coming  to  the  ground  with  a  smash  under 
conditions  that  would  involve  disaster  for  all  concerned.  See  Lord  Rothermere’s 
recent  book  on  Success. 
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to  show,  but  the  Utopian  enthusiast,  out  of  touch  with  realities, 
is  as  dangerous  as  a  mad  dog  on  the  board  of  administration  of 
a  company. 

We  have  experts  available  in  abundance,  as  has  been  said. 
Ijet  the  expert  direct. 

But  by  all  means  encourage  enthusiasm  both  among  the 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file,  subject  to  the  above  qualifications. 
By  every  means  of  propaganda,  and  appeal  to  their  personal 
interests,  let  us  cultivate  among  the  workers  the  idea  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  Holy  War  against  Bob  Boy  capitalism,  in  which 
any  shirking  or  malingering  M’ould  be  as  disgraceful  as  though 
they  were  in  the  trenches. 

(2)  Let  equality  be  sacrificed  to  efficiency.  We  may  strive 
--after  eqtnilily  au  Mattiu'vv  Arnold  advisedT  But  it  is  mere  folly 

to  suppose  that  a  man  capable  of  directing  the  affairs  of  a  great 
company  will  be  content  with  the  wages  of  .a  factory  hand.  We 
should  be  liberal  towards  the  men  appointed  as  managers,  paying 
them  salaries  equal  to  the  incomes  earned  by  private  millowners 
in  normal  times.*  In  the  boom  times  they  should  receive  bonuses 
pari  passu  with  the  increases  ii^the  wages  of  their  subordinates.  | 
Even  so,  probably  some  90  per  cent,  of  the  boom  profits  would 
be  saved  for  the  industry.  In  industry  the  difference  between 
a  general’s  pay  and  a  private’s  is  now  often  as  100,  as  1,000, 
even  as  10,000  to  1.  We  shall  be  doing  very  well  if  we  can 
reduce  it  to  something  like  10  to  1,  as  in  the  Begular  Army. 

(3)  Discipline  must  be  maintained.  The  manager  must  have 
power  to  dismiss  the  slacker  or  hopelessly  inefficient  worker. 
Every  precaution  must  naturally  be  taken  that  the  power  be  justly 
used.  Perhaps  something  on  the  lines  of  our  jury  system,  the  jury 
being  selected  from  among  the  man’s  own  mates,  would  be  the 
best  way  to  deal  wdth  dismissals.  There  might  also  be  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  mill,  including  experts  in  the  different  branches, 
foremen,  and  w'orkmen,  to  assist  in  the  management. 

Trade  Unions  should  be  regarded  and  should  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  partners  in  the  enterprise.  Their  disinterested  advice 
and  assistance  would  be  welcomed.  Their  help  in  difficulties 
requested.  But  in  so  far  as  they  are  militant  bodies  existing  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  workers  against  the  capitalists,  they 
should  recognise  that  as  regards  State  enterprises,  created  essen¬ 
tially  to  carry  out  their  own  principles,  militancy  would  be  out 
of  place ;  as  between  a  father  and  his  children. 

(4)  Employ  every  legitimate  means  of  increasing  production, 
for  the  greater  the  total  of  production  the  more  wealth  there 
will  be  in  the  country  to  divide.  In  particular  make  every 

(1)  Xot  including,  of  course,  the  interest  on  the  private  millowner’s  capital. 
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possible  use  of  improved  machinery ;  if  any  workers  are  displaced 
in  consequence  in  any  particular  industry,  the  State  will  provide 
them  with  work  and  w^ages  elsewhere. 

(5)  Let  our  methods  be  elastic.  Encourage  private  competi¬ 
tion,  but  let  the  State  set  the  pace  in  matters  of  wages,  pensions, 
and  continuity  of  employment. 

Suppose  a  particular  mill  taken  over  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  work  for  the  unemployed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  State 
provides  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  mill,  for  that  of  raw 
materials,  for  wages,  etc.  For  a  while  it  will  be  out  of  pocket, 
but  on  the  return  of  boom  conditions  the  money  will  come  back 
and  more  besides.  These  profits  will  be  in  part  distributed  in 
bonuses,  in  part  placed  to  reserve  and  sinking  funds.  Ultimately 
the  question  will  arise  whether  the  mill  should  continue  under 
State  management  or  be  handed  over  to  the  workers,  who  would 
elect  their  own  directorate.  The  decision  may  well  be  left  to  the 
people  most  directly  concerned,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  one 
course  will  be  adopted,  sometimes  the  other.  Experience  will 
teach  us  in  these  matters.  Then  questions  will  arise  as  to  the 
closing  down  for  good  of  factories  which  appear  superfluous,  the 
permanent  transfer  of  labour  froin  one  occupation  to  another. 
Again  we  require  experience  and  solvitur  amhulando. 

It  would,  however,  seem  fair  that  some  tax  on  the  excess  profits 
of  all  industries  should  be  collected  by  the  State.  Not  to  be 
muddled  away  cn  Asiatic  or  other  foreign  adventures,  but  to  be 
used  as  an  Industrial  National  Pool  in  aid  of  struggling  indus¬ 
tries  at  home ;  and  in  particular  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of 
workers  from  any  one  industry,  demonstrably  overmanned,  to 
other  industries  in  need  of  hands.  We  must  regard  it  as  our  duty 
to  provide  tolerable  conditions  of  life  for  all  workers,  and  not  to 
confine  our  efforts  to  any  particular  industry. 

And  in  this  connection  we  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
tendency  of  the  future  will  be  for  nations  to  become  more  and 
more  self-dependent.  We  may  continue,  if  we  choose,  the  Free 
Trade  policy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  we  cannot,  even  if 
we  would,  reproduce  the  conditions  of  cheap  transport,  cheap 
oceanic  transport  in  particular,  that  gave  to  that  policy  so 
extraordinary  an  extension.  Anomalies  such  as  that  of  freights 
for  wheat,  from  New  York  or  even  from  San  Francisco  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  cheaper  than  from  Malden  in  Essex  to  London,  are  gone 
for  ever.  They  were  based  on  a  practice  of  sweated  wages  for 
seamen  and  other  transport  workers  which  we  would  not  revive 
if  we  could.  Home  production  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  ruling  policy  henceforward,  and  this  means  that 
every  country  will  become  more  of  a  family  affair. 
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From  a  Labour  point  of  view  control  of  Parliament  is  essential. 
It  is  an  idle  dream  to  think  we  can  obtain  our  object  by  revolu¬ 
tion,  open  or  veiled,  as  in  the  case  of  a  general  strike.  Strikes 
have  their  uses,  but  they  have  ten’ible  limitations.  In  times 
of  boom  they  may  enable  the  workers  to  demand  and  obtain 
justice ;  in  times  of  slump,  when  factories  are  closing  down,  they 
are  apt  to  prove  a  double-edged  weapon  that  wounds  the  hand 
that  holds  it.  In  point  of  fact  strikes  during  a  slump  play  right 
into  the  hands  of  Eob  Roy  ;  frequently  he  has  engineered  then) 
himself. 

As  to  the  general  or  political  strike,  it  reminds  one  of  the  old 
joke  about  trying  to  wind  up  a  watch  with  a  corkscrew.  It  may 
possibly  break  the  watch  and  it  is  certain  to  blunt  the  corkscrew. 
Unless,  which  is  most  unlikely,  the  plutocratic  interests  are 
terrified  into  prompt  submission,  a  strike  of  the  kind  can  only 
have  one  of  two  results.  If  it  were  really  general  the  nation 
would  starve ;  if  it  is — as  in  practice  must  always  be  the  case — 
only  partial,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  united  against  the  strikers 
and  their  defeat  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  the  battle  is  fairly  joined  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  between  the  Plutocratic  and  the  Labour  Parties,  control 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  sooner  or  later,  is  almost  a  certainty, 
and  everything  else  follows. 

Plutocracy  is  very  strong.  Its  power  is  most  formidably 
entrenched  in  the  Press,  in  Parliament,  in  its  subscriptions  to 
the  various  party  cliques,  in  its  ability  to  attach  to  itself  rising 
talent  in  its  absorption  of  the  leaders  of  the  people.  We  know 
historically  that  plutocracy  ruined  the  Roman  Empire ;  let  that 
be  a  warning,  and  a  summons  to  action,  lest  perchance  it  ruin 
the  British.  But  let  us  be  of  good  cheer.  The  world  has  by 
now  advanced  far  beyond  the  Roman  period,  with  its  ignorant 
idle  proletariat  caring  only  for  eleemosynary  bread  and  sports,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  real  workers  of  that  age,  the  human  cattle 
herded  in  the  slave  dens  of  the  Romans. 

Our  State  reposes  upon  an  educated  and  liberty-loving  working 
population,  and  is  controlled  by  their  votes.  Let  them  once 
become  conscious  of  the  situation,  let  them  once  see  clearly 
whither  the  ways  are  tending,  and  Rob  Roy  may  yet  find  the 
query  pertinent  : — 

“Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  an  hook?  Or  his  tongue 
with  a  cord?  .  .  .  Wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for  ever?  .  .  . 

“Shall  the  companions  make  a  banquet  of  him?  Shall  they 
part  him  among  the  merchants  ?  ’  ’ 


A.  S.  Herbert. 


DOSTOIEVSKY  AND  FLAUBERT. 

By  a  cuiious  coincidence  in  the  history  of  literature  there  were 
born  in  the  same  year,  ]8’21,  two  great  novelists,  one  Russian  and 
the  other  French,  who,  though  profoundly  different  in  many  ways, 
had  only  too  many  similarities  of  heredity  and  environment.  Each 
was  born  in  a  hospital.  Each  was  the  son  of  a  provincial  doctor. 
Each  suffered  from  a  curious  form  of  epilepsy.  Moreover,  both 
the  Russian  and  the  Frenchman,  at  once  through  their  genius 
and  through  the  misfortune  of  heredity,  were  compelled  to  view 
their  fellow  beings  with  a  profound  and  lasting  detachment. 
Each  was  haunted  from  time  to  time  by  the  impulse  towards 
suicide.  Each  has  again  and  again  expressed  his  repugnance  to 
the  common  routine  of  life.  Each  was  inclined,  through  neces¬ 
sity,  if  not  from  conviction,  to  regard  life  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  onlooker. 

Even  as  a  boy,  Flaubert  would  deliberately  lose  himself  in 
dreams,  so  as  to  avoid  the  crude  realities  of  his  teacher  and  his 
school-fellows.  “When  I  woke  up,”  he  writes,  “with  gaping 
eyes,  they  laughed  at  me — the  greatest  idler  of  all — who  never 
would  have  a  positive  idea,  who  would  show’  no  penchant  for  any 
profession,  who  would  be  useless  in  this  world,  where  each  must 
take  his  own  share  of  the  cake,  and  who,  in  fine,  wrould  never 
be  good  for  anything,  or,  at  the  most,  merely  of  becoming  a 
buffoon,  an  exhibitor  of  animals,  or  a  maker  of  books.”  And 
though  the  glamour  of  history  captivated  the  imagination  of 
Flaubert,  he  reduced  pitilessly  to  the  common  level  of  world 
experience  its  heroes,  its  victims,  its  criminals  :  — 

“  Quaml  on  lit  I'histoire,  quand  on  voit  Ics  memcs  roues  tourner  toujours 
sur  Ics  memes  chemins,  au  milieu  des  ruines  et  sur  la  poussi^re  de  la  route 
du  genre  liumain,  ces  figures-la  ressemblent  aux  priapes  egvptiens  mis  h 
cotd  des  statues  des  immortels,  a  c6t6  de  Memnon,  &  c6t4  du  Sphinx.  Ces 
monstres-la  expliqucnt  pour  moi  I’histoire,  ils  en  sont  le  complement, 
I’apogec,  la  morale,  lo  dessert.  Crois-moi,  ce  sont  de  grands  hommes,  des 
immortels  aussi.  N^ron  vivra  aussi  longtemps  que  Vespasien,  Satan  que 
Jesus-Christ.” 

The  penetration  of  Flaubert,  cruel  enough  in  early  youth,  was 
to  become  withering  in  its  scrutiny.  In  the  early  days  he  used 
to  worship  Victor  Hugo,  regarding  him  “comme  une  cassette 
dans  laquelle  il  y  aurait  des  millions  et  des  diamants  royaux.” 
But  when  he  saw  him  in  actual  life  the  eyes  of  Flaubert  detected 
merely  “un  homme  comme  un  autre,  d’une  figure  assez  laide  et 
d’un  exterieur  assez  commun  ;  tres  poli  et  un  pen  guinde.”  As 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  of  his  day,  Flaubert  confessed  that  in 
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his  youth  he  was  unable  to  pass  him  by  in  the  street  without 
an  intense  desire  to  kick  him.  In  this  spirit  of  antagonism  he 
studied  the  French  bourgeois  with  a  merciless  minuteness  that 
was  eventually  to  flower  into  the  terrible  excrescence  of  M. 
Homais. 

For  Dostoievsky  the  bourgeois  was  not  Eussian,  but  essentially 
French.  “The  bourgeois,”  he  wrote  in  his  essay  on  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  “is  a  strange  man  ;  he  proclaims  directly  that  money  is  a 
superior  virtue,  and  the  duty  of  man,  and  none  the  less  he  loves 
to  play  at  elevated  sentiments.  All  the  French  have  an  air  of 
extraordinary  nobility.  The  vilest  Frenchman  who  would  sell 
you  his  own  father  for  a  twenty  sous  piece,  and  would  willingly 
give  you,  without  your  even  asking  for  it,  something  into  the 
bargain,  maintains  a  tone  so  imposing  that  you  become  quite 
uneasy  before  it.” 

In  his  youth  the  author  of  Madame  Bovary  was  compelled  to 
study  law%  and  his  opinion  of  the  Digest  and  the  Code  is  summed 
up  in  these  words  :  “La  justice  humaine  est  pour  moi  ce  qu’il  y  a 
de  plus  boulTon  au  monde ;  un  homme  en  jugeant  un  autre  est  un 
spectacle  qui  me  ferait  pitie,  si  je  n’^tais  force  d’^tudier  main- 
tenant  la  serie  d’absurdit^s  en  vertu  de  quoi  il  juge.”  Dostoievsky 
was  drawn  from  the  army  to  literature  just  as  Flaubert  was 
drawn  to  it  from  the  law.  Writing  of  his  experiences  as  an 
officer  in  the  Engineers  to  his  brother  Michel,  the  Eussian  ex¬ 
claims  :  “The  service  disgusts  me,  like  potatoes.”  Exactly  in 
Flaubert’s  manner,  too,  the  author  of  Crime  and  Punishment 
compared  the  society  of  certain  people  with  the  atmosphere  of  a 
police  court.  Flaubert,  indeed,  might  have  written  of  the  general 
public  as  l’)ostoievsky  actually  WTote  : 

“  Our  public  has  instincts,  like  all  crowds,  but  no  knowledge.  They 
cannot  understand  how  one  can  have  a  style  like  mine.  They  like  to  see  in 
everything  the  face  of  the  author;  hut  I  have  not  shown  mine.  They  cannot 
understand  that  it  is  Djevuschkin  who  is  speaking  and  not  I,  and  that 
Djevuschkin  would  not  know  how  to  speak  otherwise.  They  find  the  novel 
too  long  drawn  out,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  word  too  much  in  it.  They 
recognise  in  me  an  original  note  (Bielinski  and  the  others)  which  consists 
in  the  fact  that  I  employ  the  method  of  analysis  and  not  synthesis— that  is 
to  say,  that  I  descend  into  the  depths,  and,  in  examining  the  atoms,  search 
for  the  whole,  while  Gogol  starts  with  the  whole;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  less  profound  than  I  am.” 

But  whereas  Flaubert  passed  from  romanticism  to  realism,  and 
from  the  “shiver  of  history”  to  the  torment  of  the  mot  juste, 
Dostoievsky’s  art  was  from  the  beginning  wholly  different. 

Flaubert’s  contempt  for  external  life  led  him  to  art  as  the  one 
sanctuary.  His  contempt  of  the  petty  dreams  of  amelioration 
led  him  to  the  theory  of  L’ Art  pour  V Art.  He  repudiated  utterly 
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any  conscious  mission  of  the  artist,  demanding  from  him  im- 1 
passibility  rather  than  enthusiasm,  impersonality  and  not  faith.  1 
It  is  in ‘this  spirit  that  he  protests  to  Louise  Colet  ;  “II  faut 
toujours  pour  les  femmes  que  le  beau  se  rattache  a  quelque 
chose,  a  un  but,  a  une  question  pratique  :  elles  4crivent  pour  se 
satisfaire  le  coeur,  non  par  attraction  de  I’Art.  Je  sais  tres  bien 
que  ce  ne  sont  pas  14  tes  idees  mais  ce  sont  les  miennes.”  Again, 
still  more  emphatically,  he  urges  Louise  :  “Aime  I’Art  plus  que 
moi;  cette  affection-14  ne  te  manquera  jamais.  Ni  la  maladie  ni 
la  mort  ne  I’atteindront.”  Finally,  in  a  crescendo  of  what  one 
can  call  only  personal  impersonality,  he  exclaims  to  the  woman 
who  loves  him  ;  “  Aimons-nous  done  en  I’Art  comme  les  mystiques 
s’aiment  en  Dieu  et  que  tout  palisse  devant  cet  amour ;  que 
toutes  les  autres  chandelles  de  la  vie,  qui  toutes  puent,  disparais- 
sent  devant  ce  grand  soleil.”  He  failed,  needless  to  say,  to 
make  “un  hermaphrodite  sublime  ”  of  Louise  Colet,  and  his 
reasoned  theory  of  Art  has  more  significance  in  connection  with 
de  Bouilhet,  the  poet  of  whose  work  he  WTote  :  “  Aussi  se  gardait- 
il  de  I’Art  precheur  qui  veut  corriger,  moraliser ;  il  estimait 
encore  moins  I’Art  joujou  qui  cherche  4  distraire  comme  les 
cartes.  .  .  .  Quant  4  I’Art  officiel  il  en  a  repousse  les  avantages 
parcequ’il  aurait  fallu  d4fendre  les  causes  qui  ne  sont  point 
eternelles.” 

Such  was  the  artistic  creed  of  Gustave  Flaubert ;  Feodor 
Dostoievsky’s  was  wholly  opposed  to  it.  The  author  of  Poor  Folk 
was  to  lo.se  his  almost  physical  shrinking  from  the  crowd,  and 
was  to  .seek  to  be  merged  in  it,  forgotten  in  it,  lost  in  it.  He 
was  to  become  the  suppliant  rather  than  the  castigator  of  poor 
humanity.  Flaubert,  in  his  intellectual  arrogance,  might  well 
have  exclaimed  with  Theophile  Gautier:  “Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Nero,  mighty  Imperial  Romans !  O  you  whom  the  world  so 
little  comprehends,  at  whose  heels  the  rabble-rout  of  rhetoricians 
is  ever  barking  !  I  am  your  fellow-sufferer,  and  all  the  pity  that 
is  left  in  me  is  compassionate  towards  you  !  ”  Dostoievsky,  on 
the  eve  of  his  long  exile  among  the  lowest  criminals  in  Russia, 
was  to  observe  :  “The  convicts  are  not  wild  beasts,  but  men 
probably  better,  and  perhaps  much  worthier,  than  myself. 
During  these  last  months  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal,  but 
I  shall  be  able  to  write  about  what  I  shall  see  and  experience  in 
the  future.”  And  in  the  same  spirit  long  afterwards  he  WTote, 
speaking  for  all  the  disinherited  of  the  earth  : 

"I  never  could  understand  the  reason  why  one-tenth  part  of  our  people 
should  be  cultured,  and  the  other  nine-tenths  must  serve  as  the  material 
support  of  the  minority  and  themselves  remain  in  ignorance.  I  do  not 
want  to  think  or  to  live  with  any  other  belief  than  that  our  ninety  millions 
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of  people  (and  those  who  shall  be  born  after  us)  will  all  be  some  dav  cultured 
humanised,  and  happy.  I  know  and  I  firmly  believe  that"  universal 
enlightenment  will  harm  none  of  us.  1  also  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
thought  and  light  may  be  realised  in  our  Russia  even  sooner  than  elsewhere 
because  with  us  even  now,  no  one  defends  the  idea  of  one  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  being  enlisted  against  the  other,  as  is  found  everywhere  in  the  civilised 
countries  of  Europe.” 

Dostoievsky,  in  short,  was  to  demand,  no  less  than  Tolstoy,  a 
religious  role  for  Art,  and  to  reject  categorically  the  formula 
of  L'Art  pour  V Art.  Flaubert’s  pessimism  was  innate.  There 
was  no  affectation  in  his  confession  that  he  could  never  see  a  child 
without  thinking  that  it  would  become  an  old  man,  nor  a  cradle 
without  visualising  a  tomb.  He  was  not  playing  grotesquely  oti 
the  nerves  of  Louise  Colet  when  he  informed  her  that  the  sight 
of  a  woman  made  him  think  of  a  skeleton.  His  pessimism 
maiTed  the  very  objectivity  for  which  he  toiled.  Placing  imper¬ 
sonality  before  all  other  things  he  was  himself  personal,  as  he 
very  well  knew.  Asked  from  whom  he  had  taken  Madame 
Bovary,  he  replied  :  “  Madame  Bovary,  e'est  moi — d’aprh  moi." 

l^ity  irradiated  the  pessimism  of  Dostoievsky,  but  his  pathos  was 
wholly  different  from  that  “tendromanie  fthninine  ”  of  Gustave 
Flaubert’s  derision.  He  had  known  well  the  moral  solitude  of 
Flaubert,  but  his  passion  for  humanity  was  to  allow  him  to 
escape  from  it.  The  creator  of  iSIadame  Bovary  was  chained  to 
his  own  ego ;  the  creator  of  Sonia  became  universal  through  pity. 
The  Frenchman,  placing  art  before  life,  was  to  sum  up  artistic 
experience  in  the  formula  :  “Ne  pas  conclure.”  The  Eussian 
was  to  interpret  what  he  believed  always  to  be  the  moral  destiny 
of  his  race,  which,  in  his  own  words,  “consists  in  revealing  to  the 
world  a  Eussian  Christ,  unknown  to  the  Universe,  and  whose 
origin  is  contained  in  our  own  Orthodoxy.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  there  that  the  source  of  our  future  civilising  pow’er,  and  of  the 
resurrection  through  us  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  whole 
essence  of  our  future  force,  are  to  be  found.” 

As  the  years  passed  Gustave  Flaubert  was  to  crave  more  and 
more  for  serenity  as  the  summum  bonum  of  existence.  He  had 
a  curious  antipathy  to  violent  action,  and,  inexhaustible  worker 
as  he  was,  his  life  had  become  peculiarly  sedentary.  “It  exas¬ 
perated  him,”  notes  Guy  de  Maupassant,  “to  see  people  walking 
or  moving  about  him,  and  he  declared  in  his  mordant,  sonorous, 
always  rather  theatrical  voice,  that  it  was  not  philosophic. 
Flaubert  himself  declared  :  “One  can  only  write  and  think 
seated.”  This  accentuated  antipathy  to  physical  activity,  this 
helpless  and  puzzled  irritation  at  physical  disturbances  is  par¬ 
ticularly  conspicuous  in  Flaubert’s  correspondence  with  George 
Sand  during  the  Franco-Prussian  w'ar. 
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Dostoievsky  was  to  develop  on  wholly  different  lines.  It  must 
have  appeared  to  him,  as  he  glanced  back,  that  his  own  life  had 
I  been  as  mutilated  as  those  of  so  many  of  his  creations.  He  had 
been  tossed  about  as  flotsam  on  the  waves  of  chance.  From  the 
beginning  his  fellow-beings  had  been  permitted  to  mangle  his 
I  sensitive  talent  like  apes  playing  with  a  masterpiece  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  them.  Even  at  the  School  of  Engineers  he  had  been 
in  want  of  ordinary  necessities.  As  a  sub-lieutenant  the  routine 
of  his  duties  had  been  repugnant  to  him.  “Liberty  and  a  voca¬ 
tion ’’  had  been  his  watchword,  as  he  struggled  with  the  pre¬ 
carious  chances  of  hackwork  in  Petersburg.  “Liberty  and  a 
vocation,”  and  for  that  the  rouble;  always  the  rouble  w’as  to 
haunt  him.  He  asked  for  so  little,  just  enough  to  preserve  life, 
while  he  stamped  down  the  record  of  his  youth.  Somehow’  or 
other,  through  hunger  and  through  the  temptations  of  suicide,  he 
had  written  Poor  Folk.  His  little  hour  of  prestige  had  come  and 
passed.  He  had  tasted  the  disorder  of  life  only  to  find  poverty 
grimacing  at  his  elbow  again.  And  then  this  Christian  opponent 
of  revolution  w’as  arrested  as  a  revolutionary.  Stripped  to  his 
shirt  on  that  twenty-second  of  December,  1849,  he  had  waited 
for  death  in  Semionovsky  Square.  /  Experience  deepened  terribly 
during  those  twenty  minutes,  and  in  the  greatest  of  his  complete 
books.  The  Idiot,  he  has  recorded  the  strain  of  waiting  second  by 
second  for  certain  death.  Imprisonment  in  that  “distant 
locality”  had  given  this  frail  epileptic  new  and  stern  lessons. 
He  was  to  learn  from  torment  as  Dante  himself  had  learnt.  The 
former  officer  and  already  famous  man  of  letters  was  to  busy  him¬ 
self  in  grinding  alabaster  and  shovelling  snow’.  From  being  a 
convict  he  w’as  to  become  a  private  soldier  until  he  rose  once  more 
to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer.  Convicts,  derelicts,  out¬ 
casts,  soldiers,  exiles,  the  whole  flotsam  of  humanity,  had 
imparted  to  him  their  inarticulate  secrets.  Somehow  or  other  he 
emerged  alive  and  returned  with  his  wife,  the  widow’  of  a  Siberian 
exile,  to  work  once  more  in  the  Russian  capital. 

But  misfortune  was  still  with  him.  The  sufferer  w’as  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer.  His  wife’s  death,  his  brother’s  death,  his  best 
friend’s  death,  the  necessity  of  supporting  his  step-son,  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  dead  brother’s  family,  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  his  dead  brother’s  creditors — all  these  things  began 
to  threaten  even  the  “.cat-like  ’’  vitality,  more  mental  than 
physical,  of  Dostoievsky.  Once  more  he  w’as  to  be  an  exile,  in 
the  depths  of  poverty,  hunted  from  place  to  place,  pawning  his 
wife’s  clothes,  unable  to  raise  two  thalers  for  a  telegram.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  roulette  mastered  him,  and  this  unfortunate 
man,  who  had  endured  so  much  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  was 
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to  endure  every  sort  of  humiliation  by  reason  of  his  own  weak¬ 
ness.  He  was  to  see  the  young  girl,  his  second  wife,  suffering 
through  his  own  fault,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  deepest  torment 
of  all.  This  was  wdiat  made  him  understand  the  depths  of  J^Iar- 
ineladoff.  For  everything  in  his  odyssey  of  misfortune  deepened 
his  power  as  a  creative  artist.  Fetters,  the  difficult  discipline  of 
a  private  soldier,  the  ban  of  exile,  the  insults  of  creditors,  the 
thousand  and  one  concrete,  differentiated  humiliations  of  poverty, 
his  personal  shame  on  account  of  his  passion  for  roulette,  those 
subterranean  whispers  that  find  voice  in  The  Underground  Spirit 
— all  these  things  were  to  find  interpretation.  And  yet  lie  was 
never  to  waver  from  his  faith  in  the  Christian  mission  of  his 
country.  The  culture  of  Europe,  its  restless  progress,  its  belief 
in  human  reason,  its  delight  in  competition,  left  him  always  in¬ 
different.  He  had  borne  tranquilly  enough  the  degradation  of 
Siberia,  but  he  complains  bitterly  again  and  again  in  his  letters 
of  the  stifling  associations  of  the  Continent,  and  his  ideal  remains 
always  that  of  Sonia  in  Crime  and  Punishment  and  of  Prince 
Myshkin  in  The  Idiot,  while  to  the  last  he  preserved  the  strange 
confidence  of  the  sinner,  the  hope  of  Marmeladoff,  that  some  day 
all  would  be  understood. 

Certainly  the  path  of  Dostoievsky  was  to  diverge  strangely  from 
that  of  Gustave  Flaubert.  Under  happier  circumstances  they 
might  easily  have  met,  easily  have  become  friends.  For  each  of 
them  knew  the  great  writer,  wdio  w’as  a  veritable  link  between 
the  brilliant  Petersburg  literary  circle  of  the  ’fifties  and  that  other 
brilliant  circle  at  Paris  of  which  the  Journal  des  Goncourts  has 
left  such  exhaustive,  and  still  anticipated,  annals.  Turgenev,  in 
the  early  days  at  least,  produced  an  excellent  impression  on  his 
younger  rival.  “Ah,  my  brother,”  he  exclaims  in  a  letter  written 
in  1845,  “what  a  man !  ”  And  he  goes  on  to  analyse  the  future 
author  of  Smoke  :  “He  has  a  real  talent,  he  is  a  poet,  an  aristocrat, 
good-looking,  rich,  intelligent,  well  read,  he  is  twenty-five  years 
old — I  do  not  know  what  Nature  has  been  able  to  refuse  him! 
Finally,  he  possesses  a  character  that  is  absolutely  honourable, 
formed  in  a  good  school,  and  a  perfect  disposition.”  So  sym¬ 
pathetic  did  Turgenev  seem  to  him  then  that  he  even  submitted 
to  be  lectured  by  him  on  the  disorder  of  his  life.  But  Dos¬ 
toievsky  was  essentially  a  difficult  personality,  and  he  was  very 
soon  to  change  his  mind  about  Ivan  Turgenev,  who  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  offend  him  at  a  card  party.  Dostoievsky 
happened  to  enter  the  room  just  as  a  burst  of  laughter  greeted 
some  blunder  or  other  at  one  of  the  card-tables.  White  with 
rage,  Dostoievsky  left  the  room  at  once,  and  when  Turgenev,  his 
host,  went  out  to  inquire  about  him,  he  w'as  informed  that  this 
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odd  guest  had  been  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house 
without  his  hat  for  a  long  time.  Turgenev  tried  to  pacify  him, 
assuring  him  that  no  one  in  his  house  had  been  rude  enough  to 
ridicule  him ;  but  Dostoievsky  declined  to  listen  to  reason,  and, 
returning  for  his  hat  and  overcoat,  left  abruptly. 

As  the  years  passed  the  gulf  between  the  two  great  Eussian 
novelists  widened  more  and  more.  On  the  eve  of  his  return  from 
his  long  exile,  Dostoievsky  protested,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Michel,  against  the  discrepancy  between  the  payment  for  his 
work  and  the  payment  for  his  rival’s  :  “I  know  very  well  that  I 
write  worse  than  Turgenev,  but  my  work  is  not  as  bad  as  all  that, 
and  besides,  I  hope  to  write  as  well  as  he  does.  Why  then,  when 
1  am  in  so  great  need,  should  I  receive  one  hundred  roubles,  and 
Turgenev,  who  owns  two  thousand  souls,  receive  four  hundred 
roubles?  Necessity  compels  me  to  hurry  and  to  write  in  order  to 
procure  money,  and  consequently  to  spoil  my  work  inevitably.” 

Later  on  Dostoievsky  began  to  disparage  even  the  work  of 
Turgenev  which  he  had  once  so  genuinely  admired.  He  ridiculed 
The  Execution  of  Troppman  and  greeted  King  Lear  with  the  com¬ 
ment  :  ‘‘He  is  failing  ;  he  is  becoming  paler  and  paler.”  For  Tur¬ 
genev,  Dostoievsky  had  become  ‘‘  a  badly  balanced  mediocrity  ”  ; 
but  in  his  heart  the  author  of  Smoke  knew  well  that  this  epileptic 
of  genius  was  very  far  from  that.  When  the  unintelligent  storm 
of  abuse  greeted  Fathers  and  Sons  in  1860  its  author  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Dostoievsky  was  the  one  man  who  had  divined  exactly 
vhat  he  had  meant  by  the  book.  Dostoievsky,  on  his  side,  was 
delighted  with  Maikov’s  criticism  of  the  first  part  of  Demons, 
which  ran  :  ‘‘These  are  the  heroes  of  Turgenev  in  their  old  age.” 
For  all  that,  in  this  very  book,  the  answ'er  to  Fathers  and  Sons, 
he  had  openly  caricatured  his  rival  in  the*  person  of  Karmazinoff. 
This  fatuous  author  admits  that  he  no  longer  believes  ‘‘at  all  in 
the  Eussian  God”  ;  and  when  he  is  asked  if  he  believes  in  the 
European  God,  he  replies  :  ‘‘I  believe  in  no  God.  I  have  been 
calumniated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eussian  youth.”  Of  Dostoievsky’s 
parody,  Turgenev  remarked  carelessly  :  ‘‘I  believe  he  has  put  me 
en  scene."  The  hostility  had  grown  intense  and  ‘‘C’est  du  Dos¬ 
toievsky  ”  had  become  Turgenev’s  most  scornful  comment. 

Demons  was  published  in  1871,  the  year  in  which  Dostoievsky 
closed  his  wanderings  to  settle  down  with  his  family  in  Petersburg 
for  the  last  phase  of  his  broken  life.  In  that  very  year  Turgenev 
settled  down  at  50  rue  de  Douai  to  commence  the  purely 
Parisian  period  of  his  career  in  which  his  friendship  with  Gustave 
Flaubert  counted  for  so  much.  He  had  attended  one  of  the 
Magny  dinners  as  early  as  1863,  and,  on  February  23rd  of  that 
year,  we  find  in  the  Journal  des  Goncourts  the  first  note  on  him  : 
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“Dinner  at  Magny’s ;  Charles  Edmond  brought  us  Turgenev,  that 
foreign  writer  with  such  a  delicate  talent,  the  author  of  the 
Memoires  d’uyi  Seigneur  russe  and  of  the  Hamlet  riisse.  He  is  a 
charming  colossus,  a  suave  giant  with  white  hair,  who  seems  to  be 
the  good  genius  of  some  mountain  or  forest.  He  is  handsome, 
gloriously  handsome,  enormously  handsome,  with  the  blue  of  the 
heavens  in  his  eyes,  with  the  charm  of  the  Russian  sing-song  accent, 
with  that  melody  in  which  there  lurks  a  suspicion  of  the  child  and 
of  the  negro.  Pleased  and  put  at  his  ease  by  the  ovation  that  we 
gave  him,  he  talked  to  us  curiously  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
literature,  which  he  maintains,  from  the  novel  to  the  play,  to  be 
regularly  launched  upon  the  waves  of  realism.”  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  three  years  later  that  Flaubert  met  him  for  the  first 
time  at  a  dinner.  “That  man,”  he  wrote  to  George  Sand,  “has 
such  an  exquisite  power  of  producing  impressions,  even  in  con¬ 
versations,  that  he  has  shown  me  George  Sand  leaning  over  a 
balcony  in  Madame  Viardot’s  chateau  at  Rosay.”  In  1870  the 
intimacy  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Russian  was  firmly 
established.  “Apart  from  you  and  Turgenev,”  Flaubert  writes 
to  George  Sand,  “I  do  not  know  a  human  being  with  whom  I 
can  talk  over  things  which  I  have  really  at  heart.”  The  sym¬ 
pathy  between  them  deepened,  and  it  was  to  Flaubert  alone  that 
the  author  of  Smoke  could  reveal,  without  fear  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  every  facet  of  his  sensitive  and  com])licated  tempera¬ 
ment.  In  a  letter  from  Russia  in  1872  Turgenev  expresses 
admirably  the  significance  of  this  friendship  :  “I  shall  go  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  Paris,  then  from  there  to  my  daughter  in  Touraine, 
who  is  on  the  point  of  making  me  a  grandfather ;  then  from  there 
to  Valery  sur  Somme,  where  I  shall  rejoin  my  old  friends,  the 
Viardots.  I  shall  idle* and  I  shall  work  if  I  can,  then  I  shall  go 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  there  one  Flaubert,  whom  I  love  much, 
and  with  whom  I  shall  go  to  his  home  at  Croisset,  or  to  Madame 
Sand,  at  Nohant,  as  it  appears  she  wants  to  have  us  there.  And 
then,  from  October  onwards,  Paris.  There  you  are!  ” 

It  is  significant  that  of  all  the  Frenchmen  whom  Turgenev 
met  at  those  famous  dinners  of  the  Hissed  Authors  it  was  only 
Flaubert  w'hose  habit  of  thought  never  clashed  wdth  his  serene 
and  yet  difficult  temperament.  But  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  these  Parisian  dinners,  and  his  suavity  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  all  over  Europe.  The  most  kindly  of  human  beings,  his 
relations  wdth  Tolstoy  were  almost  as  unfortunate  as  they  were 
with  Dostoievsky.  More  than  once  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
exchanging  pistol  shots,  and  Turgenev’s  visits  to  Yassnaia 
Polyana  seemed  never  to  have  been  quite  happy.  For  all  that, 
the  author  of  Smoke,  w’hen  on  his  death-bed,  wrote  to  Tolstoy  a 
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plea  that  he  should  remain  faithful  to  art  :  “  My  good  and  dear 
Friend,  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  because  I 
have  been  and  I  am,  to  speak  frankly,  on  my  death-bed.  I  cannot 
get  well,  there  is  no  use  in  thinking  of  it.  I  write  to  you  before 
everything  else  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  have  been  to  be  your 
contemporary,  and  to  express  to  you  my  last  and  immediate 
prayer.  My  friend,  return  to  literature !  Eeflect  that  this  gift 
has  come  to  .you  from  the  Source  of  all  things.”  But  when 
Russia  acknowdedged  her  loss  in  the  death  of  Feodor  Dostoievsky, 
who  was  the  very  symbol  of  her  own  suffering  and  endurance, 
it  is  indeed  a  peculiarly  ironical  circumstance  that  Turgenev,  w’ho 
ought  best  of  all  to  have  understood,  took  no  part  in  the  national 
mourning.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Count  Tolstoy,  who  knew' 
well  that  the  secret  of  his  own  ideal  had  been  always  in  the  heart 
of  Dostoievsky.  “I  never  saw  the  man,”  he  wTote,  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  “and  never  had  any  direct  relations  with  him,  yet 
suddenly,  w'hen  he  died,  I  under.stood  that  he  w’as  the  nearest 
and  dearest  and  most  necessary  of  men  to  me.  Everything  that 
he  did  was  of  the  kind  that,  the  more  he  did  of  it,  the  better  I 
felt  it  was  for  men.  All  at  once  I  read  that  he  is  dead,  and  a 
prop  has  fallen  from  me.” 

And  at  that  very  moment  Dostoievsky  was  lying  in  state  in  the 
old  Petersburg  whose  deepest  and  most  festering  secrets  he  had 
revealed.  Into  his  poor  room  there  swarmed  not  the  official 
mourners  of  official  Bussia,  but  representatives  of  nondescript 
humanity  who  had  found  life  through  his  heart.  Just  as  none 
of  them  had  been  excluded  from  his  novels,  so  none  of  them  was 
refused  admission  into  that  strange  death  chamber  which  was 
in  itself  symbolic  of  his  life.  He  w'as  dead,  but  he  had  veritably 
fulfilled  himself.  He  had  left  behind  him  not  only  the  long  series 
of  masterpieces  of  psychology  that  are  like  no  others,  but  he  had 
published,  almost  in  complete  form.  The  Brothers  Karamazov, 
that  human  document  not  of  an  individual  existence,  but  of  the 
whole  life  of  Bussia.  In  this  great  book  the  Public  Prosecutor 
sneers  at  that  life  in  the  gibe  :  Abroad  they  have  Hamlet,  but 
Russia  has  only  Karamazovs.  But  sympathy  is  not  hemmed  in 
by  boundaries,  and  compassion  is  free  of  all  frontiers.  “Not  in 
Faust,”  as  Dr.  A.  Bruckner  has  so  well  said,  “but  rather  in 
Crime  and  Punishment  does  ‘  the  whole  woe  of  mankind  ’  take 
hold  of  us.” 

Gustave  Flaubert,  who  died  in  Bouen  in  May,  1880,  some  six 
months  before  the  death  of  Dostoievsky,  had  also  fulfilled  him¬ 
self,  in  spite  of  the  irony  of  external  circumstances.  But  for 
him,  too,  their  irony  was  bitter  enough.  He  had  been  reduced 
to  poverty  through  his  sacrifice  to  art,  and  he  had  been  broken- 
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hearted  at  being  forced  to  accept  a  wretched  little  post  which 
he  regarded  as  a  sinecure  that  had  been  secured  for  him  out  of 
charity.  But  for  him,  as  for  Dostoievsky,  the  sacrifice  had  been 
worth  while.  His  life,  too,  had  been  burnt  out  to  produce  a 
living  flame.  In  that  wonderful  tour  de  force — Salammhd — he  had 
given  the  veritable  “shiver  of  history.”  In  Madame  Bovary  he 
had  given  contemporary  life,  bourgeois  life,  stamped  with  the 
impression  of  a  fastidious  temperament  that  rejects  automatically 
what  it  creates,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  ample  life  even  while 
it  condemns.  And  in  all  his  work  there  had  persisted  fidelity  to 
his  aloof  tradition  that  art  alone  is  the  consolation  for  the  natural 
hideousness  of  life. 

His  old  friend  Turgenev  endeavoured  to  collect  subscriptions 
in  Russia  for  a  monument  to  Flaubert  at  Rouen,  naturally  enough 
with  very  little  success.  A  lady  wrote  to  him  from  Odessa  to 
ask  why  he  troubled  himself  about  a  monument  to  Flaubert  while 
Gogol  was  still  waiting  for  one,  and  she  reminded  him  in  the 
same  letter  that  the  Russian  people  were  hungry.  Turgenev 
replied  that,  as  Flaubert  had  very  little  popularity  in  France,  no 
Frenchman  wmuld  be  particularly  grateful  to  him  for  his  trouble, 
and  that  the  people  who  say  “Our  own  poor  first  ”  are  precisely 
those  who  give  nothing  to  anybody  at  all. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  Dostoievsky 
and  Flaubert,  and  the  fame  of  each  may  be  said  to  be  secure  in 
precisely  the  sense  in  w’hich  it  may  be  claimed  to  have  been  due. 
In  the  chaos  of  modern  Russia,  wdiatever  great  literary  figure 
may  have  been  brushed  aside,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  figure  of 
Dostoievsky  w'ho  divined  so  clearly  the  potentiality  of  that  chaos. 
The  proletariat,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase,  has  come  into  its  own, 
has  come  into  its  own  even  more  grotesquely,  more  hopelessly, 
more  blunderingly  than  was  indicated  in  Turgenev’s  Virgin  Soil. 
It  is  the  Demons  of  Dostoievsky  who  have  become  masters  in 
modern  Russia,  and  it  is  impossible  that  their  creator  can  be 
forgotten.  In  any  case,  Dostoievsky,  no  less  now  than  Turgenev 
and  Tolstoy,  belongs  not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  the  world.  Gus¬ 
tave  Flaubert  has  long  been  saluted  as  a  master  throughout 
Europe,  and  his  torment  for  the  mot  juste  has  never  been 
detected  in  his  work.  He  who  toiled  so  mercilessly  for  art  is,  by 
a  beneficent  irony,  the  great  example  in  modern  literature  of  ars 
est  celare  artem. 

They  live,  each  after  his  fashion,  these  two  great  novelists,  in 
this  year  1921,  and  it  is  not  dangerous  to  predict  that,  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  not  only  in  Russia  and  France,  but  throughout 
Europe  and  the  world,  the  birthdays  of  Feodor  Dostoievsky  and 
Gustave  Flaubert  will  be  remembered.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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The  world  is  probably  nearer  chaos  than  any  time  since  the  Black 
Death  of  1348.  After  four  years  of  continual  war  and  another 
three  of  equally  persistent  diplomacy,  we  are  beginning  to  weigh 
the  results.  Our  soldiers  have  won  the  greatest  war  in  history, 
and  our  statesmen  have  imposed  the  most  crushing  of  peaces  on 
our  efieniies — and  our  financial  position  is  worse  than  it  w  as  before 
our  groat  rival  Germany  was  beaten.  We  see  that  (after  all  our 
triumphs)  the  most  important  fact  in  our  material  life  is  that  we 
should  have  all  the  necessities  of  existence  and  as  many  of  the 
luxuries  as  are  good  for  us ;  and  that  the  only  way  we  shall  get 
these  desirable  things  is  by  a  flourishing  industry.  We  now’ 
realise  that  our  present  chaos  is  mainly  an  industrial  problem  ; 
and  that  w’e  cannot  be  saved  by  soldiers  or  diplomats  or  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  but  only  by  artisans  and  merchants,  by  farmers 
and  labourers.  We  have  even  begun  to  see  that  the  farmer  and 
the  merchant  and  the  artisan  have  always  been  the  foundation  of 
civilisation,  and  that  the  politicians  and  statesmen  are  only  the 
decorated  w’eather-cocks  on  the  roof. 

The  present  economic  position  is  intolerable.  If  we  were  not 
so  near  destruction,  the  situation  would  have  its  humour.  Lanca¬ 
shire  is  glutted  w’ith  cotton  goods  it  cannot  sell ;  Vienna  is  un¬ 
clothed  because  it  cannot  buy.  In  one  country  there  are  starving 
people ;  in  the  next  there  are  granaries  of  rotting  corn.  The 
world  is  full  of  w’ealth  which  it  cannot  exchange ;  and  there  are 
so  many  ships  on  the  sea  that  it  scarcely  pays  anybody  to  carry 
their  cargoes  to  the  lands  that  desire  them.  It  is,  in  short,  the  • 
vision  of  a  nightmare. 

There  are  two  distinct  sides  to  this  industrial  chaos,  which  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  must  be  discussed  apart;  though,  of  course, 
they  have  a  common  foundation  where  both  meet.  There  is  the 
international  side  of  trade,  in  w’hich  whole  nations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  individual  units ;  in  w’hich  the  chief  problem  is  the 
exchange  of  goods.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national, 
internal  side  of  industry,  which  is  mainly  concerned  wdth  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods.  This  latter  is  the  more  fundamental  side  of  the 
problem ;  for  while  it  is  conceivable  that  a  nation  might  exist 
without  any  foreign  trade,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  exist 
without  producing.  It  is  with  this  problem  of  primary  production 
that  this  article  is  concerned ;  for  the  all-important  problems  of 
exchange  of  goods  can  only  arise  when  this  primary  work  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  performed.  Our  productive  industrial  system  seems  on 
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the  point  of  collapse.  Strike  succeeds  strike ;  the  two  parties  in 
the  labour  world,  the  masters  and  the  men,  are  primarily  engaged 
in  resisting  each  others’  attacks ;  and  the  production  of  goods  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  trivial  incident.  Capital  refuses  to  work  with¬ 
out  profits  ;  Labour  replies  that  these  profits  are  too  great,  or  even 
that  Capital  has  no  right  to  profits  at  all.  All  these  disputed 
points  are  of  vast  scientific  and  philosophical  interest ;  but  if 
carried  to  excess  by  the  combatants,  may  end  by  leaving  both 
sides  dead  from  exhaustion.  An  inexorable  Nature  says  that  if 
men  will  not  work  they  must  die — however  brilliantly  they  may 
debate,  and  however  cleverly  they  may  out-manoeuvre  each  other 
in  these  industrial  wars. 

This  dispute  between  masters  and  men  appears  a  radical  one. 
The  childlike  intellects,  the  die-hards,  on  both  sides  are  clamour¬ 
ing  for  a  fight  to  a  finish.  People  of  a  simple  mental  structure 
so  often  want  to  fight — it  saves  thinking,  which  they  find  weari¬ 
some,  and,  in  their  case,  useless.  But  if  they  had  any  elementary 
knowledge  of  history  they  would  know  that  a  physical  fight  has 
very  little  effect  in  social  or  economic  affairs.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
history  that,  after  the  turmoil  is  over,  the  combatants  find  them¬ 
selves  (if  they  survive  at  all)  much  where  they  would  have  been 
if  there  had  been  no  battle.  It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  history 
has  no  example  of  a  revolution  which  has  been  of  any  direct 
benefit  to  the  general  democracy.  By  the  verdict  of  history, 
Revolution  is  ruled  out,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  scarcely  ever 
brings  reform.  Human  nature  abhors  a  revolution  even  more 
persistently  than  Nature  dislikes  a  vacuum.  We  do  not  dislike  a 
revolution  because  it  is  troublesome  and  uncomfortable,  but 
mainly  because  it  is  useless.  We  have  to  take  facts  as  they  are. 
In  the  industrial  world  as  it  lies  before  us  to-day  one  of  the  most 
substantial  facts  With  which  we  are  faced  is  that  old-established 
institution  called  Human  Nature ;  and  the  other  most  persistent 
facts  are  the  Limited  Joint  Stock  Companies  and  the  Trade 
Unions.  These  are  the  three  elements  out  of  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  a  working  industrial  system  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  unworkable  one  which  is  breaking  down.  If  we 
start  with  ideal  people  or  with  imaginary  institutions,  we  shall  get 
results  which  will  only  resemble  the  w’orking  world  as  remotely 
as  do  the  goblins  and  giants  of  the  pantomimes.  It  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  modern  industry  is  a  contest  between  the  non-working 
shareholders  of  a  limited  liability  company  on  one  side  and  the 
wage-earning  workers,  organised  as  a  trade  union,  on  the  other. 

At  present  the  control  and  the  rewards  of  industry  are  not 
divided  between  the  two  parties  in  a  way  that  admits  of  per¬ 
manence  and  peace.  The  management  of  a  company  is  entirely 
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in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  acting  through  the  directors  and 
officials  appointed  by  them.  Then,  still  more  controversial,  is 
the  fact  that,  after  the  costs  of  production  have  been  met,  all 
the  profits,  however  great,  go  to  the  shareholders  who  (qud  share¬ 
holders)  do  no  work  except  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
company  if  they  please ;  while  the  working  staff,  from  office  boys 
•to  managers,  only  draw  their  fixed  wages.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  shareholders  with  all  the  powers  of  control,  and  all  the  surplus 
profits ;  on  the  other  side  the  working  staff  who  have  nothing 
beyond  their  wages  and  must  do  what  they  are  told.  The  chief 
elements  of  discord  revolve  round  these  two  points  :  the  right  of 
labour  to  a  share  in  the  control,  and  the  right  to  a  substantial 
share  in  the  profits  by  those  who  do  the  work.  Is  there  any  way 
of  coining  to  an  agreement  on  these  two  points  without  a  fatal 
quarrel  between  the  parties ;  that  is,  without  a  revolution  and  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  .system  of  industry? 

Socialism  of  the  orthodox  collectivist  kind  has  been  suggested 
as  one  remedy  and  an  alternative  to  Capitalism.  In  so  far  as 
this  would  be  the  substitution  of  a  State  monopoly  for  the  com¬ 
petition  of  independent  traders,  collectivist  Socialism  would  mean 
economic  revolution,  whether  it  were  brought  about  by  a  physical 
force  revolution  or  by  peaceful  agreement  amongst  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  voters.  But  Socialism  of  this  orthodox  kind  received  a 
serious  blow  during  the  Great  War.  When  State  Departments 
were  an  ideal  they  seemed  a  fairly  plausible  solution ;  when  they 
became  a  fact  (as  they  did  on  a  vast  scale  during  these  recent 
years)  they  became  an  object  of  the  gravest  suspicion.  They 
seemed  to  invent  as  many  new  evils  as  they  abolished  of  the  old. 
Bureaucracy  gives  a  minimum  of  opportunity  to  the  efficient 
administrators,  and  a  maximum  of  scope  to  the  shirkers,  the 
corrupt,  and  the  incapable.  Jit  kills  individuality,  and  would  end 
(as  it  did  in  Germany)  in  a  nation  of  sheep  led  by  plutocrats, 
officials,  and  militarists  run  mad. 

Out  of  this  revolt  against  the  State  bureaucrat  has  grown 
another  theory  of  government  termed  the  Guild  System.  The 
Guild  theory  endeavours  to  avoid  bureaucracy,  to  preserve  indi¬ 
viduality,  to  maintain  personal  initiative,  while  controlling  it  by 
the  collective  hand  of  society.  Perhaps  its  essential  principles 
are,  first,  that  industry  and  trade  are  more  fundamental  functions 
of  society  than  politics ;  secondly,  that  this  industrial  foundation 
should  be  primarily  controlled  as  much  as  possible  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  group  concerned ;  and  only  if  compelled  should 
the  general  organs  of  the  State  interfere.  For  example,  the 
Guildsinen  would  put  the  control  of  mines  under  the  management 
of  the  collective  working  staffs ;  on  the  grounds  that  they  surely 
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should  know  more  about  the  digging  of  coal  than  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Whitehall  can  ever  do.  Only  in  the  event  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  would  the  Guild  State  reserve  the  right  to  interfere  through 
Parliament,  or  some  other  national  organ ;  and  probably  in  every 
case  the  State  would  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  maximum  price 
which  the  Mining  Guild  could  charge  for  its  coal.  Inside  the 
Guild  the  management  would  be  in  the  control  of  the  collective* 
vote  of  all  the  full  members  of  the  working  staff ;  it  would  be  a 
complete  and  frank  democracy. 

Now,  baldly  stated  in  outline,  this  proposal  seems  even  more 
revolutionary  than  State  Collectivism,  which  we  have,  in  fact, 
largely  got  already  by  a  slow  process  of  which  we  have  been 
somewhat  unconscious.  But  the  Guild  philosophy  denies  the 
possibility  of  successful  revolution ;  though  it  has  happened  that 
a  few  individual  enthusiasts  have  never  grasped  its  essential  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  National  Guilds  League  was  founded  by  the  odd 
collection  of  people  who  always  cluster  round  new  ideas.  j\Iany 
of  them,  being  somewhat  hasty  in  their  judgments  and  deficient 
in  historical  knowledge,  strangely  confused  the  Guild  idea  with 
the  Russian  Revolution,  which  appealed  to  their  emotional 
natures — as  it  has  appealed  to  many  generous  people  who  are 
too  tired  to  think.  No  doubt  in  its  complete  form  the  Guild 
system,  if  introduced  suddenly,  would  amount  to  a  real  revolu¬ 
tion  in  society ;  but  w'e  have  realised  that  revolutions  are  never 
successful,  even  when  they  are  possible.  This  article,  however, 
does  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Guild  theory  as  ’a  whole.  It  will 
go  no  further  than  to  suggest  that  the  Guild  gives  us  a  hint  for 
an  immediately  possible  step  in  industrial  organisation,  which, 
although  only  a  step,  w'ould  be  a  substantial  one  on  the  right  and 
permanent  road.  This  proposed  step  is  the  Guild-Company, 
wherein  the  conflicting  industrial  parties  can  come  to  terms.  The 
nature  of  this  Guild-Company  will  be  understood  most  easily  by  a 
concrete  statement  of  the  chief  elements  in  its  constitution.  The 
articles  of  association  of  the  Guild-Company  will  lay  down  the 
following  principles  : — 

(1)  The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  loan  capital  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  defined  amount,  leaving  the  surplus  profits  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  wages  and  salaries.  The  non-working  shareholders 
w'ill  thus  have  their  interest  limited  to  a  fixed  sum,  while  the 
working  staff  will  have  all  the  unlimited  possibilities  that  may 
result  from  their  energy ;  they  will  know  that  the  production  of 
greater  profits  will  be  to  their  direct  gain,  not  (as  now)  to  the 
sole  advantage  of  the  shareholders.  By  this  simple,  though 
radical  step,  the  workers  and  the  non-workers  will  be  put  in 
exactly  reversed  relation  to  their  present  position,  where  the 
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shareholders  get  all  the  surplus  after  paying  wages  and  other 
costs  of  production. 

(2)  Under  the  present  system  the  management  of  a  limited 
company  is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  a  general 
shareholders’  meeting,  where  the  directors  are  appointed  and  all 
great  decisions  made.  In  the  Guild-Company  it  is  proposed  that 
a  clause  in  the  articles  of  association  will  place  the  managing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  fully  qualified  w'orking  staff, 
whether  manual,  clerical,  or  scientific.  It  is  hard  to  see  that  such 
a  change  could  have  anything  but  a  good  effect  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  business.  It  w’ould  surely  be  an  improvement  to 
replace  the  amateur  decisions  of  a  shareholders’  meeting  by  the 
expert  opinion  of  people  w^ho  spend  their  whole  time  on  the  work 
being  discussed.  It  may  be  replied  that  they  would  be  making 
decisions  concerning  the  fate  of  capital  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  but  to  the  shareholders.  There  are  many  replies  that  might 
be  made.  Thus,  the  shareholders  already  in  fact  entrust  their 
capital  to  the  skill  of  the  working  staff ;  and  it  would  seem  an 
added  security  to  give  more  power  to  expert  opinion  rather  than 
to  prefer  the  haphazard  judgment  of  a  general  shareholders’ 
meeting.  The  working  staff  will  be  more  likely  to  choose  a  good 
directorate  than  the  vote  of  an  ignorant  general  meeting  will 
select ;  for  the  workers  (even  assuming  that  they  have  no  shares 
in  the  capital)  would  have  at  stake  all  the  possibilities  of  profits 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  already  suggested  restricted- 
interest  clause  in  the  Guild-Company’s  articles;  and,  from  daily 
contact  with  their  staff,  they  wmuld  know'  (at  least  better  than 
shareholders)  the  men  w'ho  were  most  skilful  in  their  w'ork. 

(3)  So  far  we  have  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  personal 
point  of  view  of  the  shareholders  and  staff.  The  first  clause 
restricted  the  non-w'orking  shareholders  to  a  reasonable  profit 
per  cent,  on  their  capital.  The  second  clause  raised  the  whole 
working  staff  to  the  reasonable  dignity  to  which  all  worthy 
workers  are  entitled ;  and  it  would  satisfy  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  demands  of  the  labour  w'orld.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
consider  the  w'elfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  There  has 
been  a  very  just  outcry  against  the  extortion  of  the  capitalist 
profiteer.  When  we  give  the  surplus  profits  to  the  w'orkers  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  “idle  rich,”  w'e  are  under  no  delusion  that  “human 
nature  ’’  will  thereby  undergo  a  miraculous  change  for  the  better. 
The  worst  of  the  capitalists  have  usually  been  the  men  w'ho  have 
come  most  immediately  from  the  working  class.  The  aim  of  the 
reformers  is,  after  all,  not  to  make  more  “new  rich,”  but  to 
prevent  the  poor  man  from  becoming  a  millionaire.  So  it  will 
be  wise  to  put  into  the  Guild-Company  articles  a  clause  that  will 
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compel  such  a  corporation  to  submit  its  prices  to  a  public  fribunal 
The  precise  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal — whether  local  or 
central,  whether  appointed  by  the  (lovernment  or  chosen  by  the 
local  councils,  or  even  directly  elected  by  the  community— is 
open  to  agreement.  But  its  proposed  function  is  quite  clear : 
it  will  restrain  the  price  of  any  products  or  services  to  the  costs 
of  production  plus  such  a  reasonable  profit  as  the  morality  of 
the  community  approves.  It  will  not  necessarily  be  a  precise 
figure  ;  but  it  will  certainly  rule  the  “  profiteer  ”  out  of  civilised 
society,  though  it  may  leave  the  men  of  enterprise  with  an  ample 
possibility  of  reward. 

Such  are  the  three  main  clauses  which  would  be  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  Guild-Companies.  It  is  suggested  that,  although 
they  would  make  a  radical  change  in  the  present  industrial 
structure,  yet  the  change  could  be  effected  by  immediate  action 
without  causing  chaos.  Unlike  many  proposals  of  reform,  they 
would  go  to  the  root  of  labour  discontent,  although  perhaps  they 
would  not  pull  these  roots  out  of  the  earth.  The  extremists  are 
never  content  unless  they  see  some  roots  pointing  towards  the 
sky.  But  Nature  has  a  (perhaps  pedantic)  rule  that  nothing 
grows  from  a  plant  with  its  roots  in  the  air.  When  the  ex¬ 
tremists  regain  control  of  their  emotions  they  will  realise  that 
even  the  smallest  seed  planted  is  better  than  the  biggest  tree 
uprooted.  Under  the  above  scheme  Labour  would  feel  that  any 
extra  energy  which  it  put  into  its  work  would  no  longer  go  to 
increase  cai)italist  profits,  but  to  increase  its  own  share  of  wages 
and  salaries.  Again,  there  would  also  follow  a  most  desirable 
blending  of  the  interests  of  the  black-coated  and  the  horny-handed 
workers.  As  members  of  the  staff  they  would  have  equal  right 
of  voting  in  all  cases  where  they  were  fully  qualified  in  their 
respective  grades ;  though  the  apprentices  and  the  office  boys 
would  not  necessarily  have  the  full  powders  of  the  adults.  The 
lower-grade  majority  would  (for  the  first  time  probably)  realise 
the  vital  importance  of  skill  in  management ;  they  would  quickly 
realise  that  if  they  are  to  receive  better  wages  they  must  first 
get  good  management  which  alone  can  make  economy  of  working ; 
they  would  agree  that  it  is  good  policy,  in  the  most  selfish  sense, 
to  offer  the  right  man  a  high  salary  if  he  is  capable  of  increasing 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  company. 

On  this  realisation  of  the  value  of  brains  will  rest  much  of  the 
possibility  of  future  developments  in  civilisation.  Nothing  will 
so  quickly  produce  that  realisation  as  putting  the  manual  worker 
into  a  position  in  which  he  will  see  how  much  his  own  interests 
may  depend  on  respecting  and  rewarding  the  mind  of  exceptional 
ability.  It  is  a  common  charge  against  the  Labour  movement 
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that  it  has  not,  and  will  not,  encourage  brains  and  culture. 
There  is  little  foundation  for  the  charge,  of  course;  and  a  more 
thoughtful  public  is  beginning  to  realise  that  the  present  capitalist 
is  appallingly  careless  of  brains  and  scientific  research. 

In  short,  it  is  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  the  Guild- 
Company  into  industry  w^ould  tend  to  the  following  results  : 
(1)  Labour  would  know  that  the  share  of  Capital  was  at  least 
defined  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  no  longer  get  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  limit.  (2)  Labour  would  also  feel  that  if  it  liked  to  work 
hard  and  find  improved  methods,  the  increased  profits  would  fall 
to  itself  and  not  to  the  idle  shareholders.  (3)  The  general  public 
would  have  a  substantial  control  over  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  profiteering  could  only  happen  by  rare  ingenuity  and  with 
infinite  trouble  to  the  culprits.  (4)  Our  present  system  would 
not  be  disorganised  during  the  change  over ;  for  it  could  be  done 
by  each  trading  firm  when  convenient,  without  waiting  for  a  vast 
combination,  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  Socialist  solution  by 
nationalisation.  (5)  In  so  far  as  it  resulted  in  transferring  wealth 
from  the  capitalist  classes  to  the  working  classes,  it  would 
mainly  affect  the  super-rich  and  not  the  modest  citizen  who  gets 
no  preposterous  share  of  the  national  fortunes.  For  one  thing, 
the  restriction  of  interest  on  capital  to,  say,  5  per  cent.,  would 
mainly  clip  the  wings  of  the  great  speculating  financiers ;  for  the 
normal  citizen  only  gets  an  average  5  jier  cent,  for  his  money 
as  it  is.  Besides,  the  middle-class  man  still  depends  mainly  on 
his  salary  or  profits  as  manager  or  active  proprietor,  and  as  such 
(assuming  that  he  knew  his  business)  it  would  probably  pay  the 
Guild-Company  to  retain  him  at  a  reasonable  salary.  In  other 
words,  the  disorganisation  of  industry  would  be  at  a  minimum, 
while  there  would  be  the  maximum  of  possibilities  in  the  fact 
that  Labour  (both  the  black  coats  and  the  manual  workers), 
having  all  the  surplus  profits  as  its  reward,  would  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  industry  be  encouraged  to  do  its  best.  That 
alone  would  take  us  as  far  towards  Utopia  as  anything  the 
“reds”  have  proposed.  It  would  encourage  energy  and  private 
enterprise,  and  yet  allow  the  community  by  a  direct  and  firm 
controlling  hand  to  prevent  any  excessive  profits ;  for  it  would 
give  the  greatest  rewards  to  those  who  worked  most  and  best.  It 
may  be  hastily  thought  that  this  is  the  Utopia  of  a  dreamer.  It 
may  be  replied  that  the  present  system  is  the  chaos  of  fools. 

G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


AETISTE-MIME  ”  :  A  ST.UDY  OF  THE  HEAL 
DEBUEAU. 


Comparatively  few  of  the  readers  or  spectators  of  Sacha 
Guitry’s  clever  play,  Dehurau,  realise  how  deeply  he  is  indebted 
to  the  originals  of  his  leading  parts,  and  with  what  skill  he  has 
manipulated  and  amalgamated  his  loans.  Biography  is  always 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  often  more  pathetic,  but  left  to  itself 
it  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  “a  strong  love  interest”;  and  M. 
Guitry’s  mastership  is  shown  in  the  way  he  has  gripped,  con¬ 
centrated,  rearranged,  and  above  all  pieced  his  facts,  creating 
an  intrigue  by  darning  neatly  together  two  contemporary  life 
histories. 

One  of  these  true  tales  had  already  been  used  as  “copy,”  and 
was  known  to  the  world  in  the  most  famous  novel  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  the  libretto  of  a  favourite  opera.  The  other  was 
covered  with  the  dust  of  seventy  odd  years,  when  Guitry  delved 
for  it  in  a  rubbish  heap  of  old  playbills  and  stray  contemporary 
notices,  and  proceeded  to  reincarnate  and  replace  upon  the  stage 
a  curious  and  arresting  figure,  who  once  upon  a  time  had  drawn, 
held,  and  enchanted  innumerable  audiences. 

Artiste-Mime :  this  is  the  correct  designation  of  Jean-Gaspard 
Dehurau,  as  appears  from  his  articles  of  contract  with  the 
Director  of  the  Theatre  des  Funambules,  drawn  up  on  December 
10th,  1826.  And  it  fits  him  and  belongs  to  him  in  a  very  special 
way.  To  Chip  the  car]>enter,  or  j'oung  Quill  the  lawyer’s  clerk, 
or  old  Bolus  the  apothecary,  such  legal  descriptions  are  mere 
tickets;  which  have  been  adopted,  and  may  be  repudiated  or 
exchanged ;  which  are  donned  at  the  place  of  business  and  doffed 
in  the  home.  Other  actors  were  schoolboys  or  undergraduates 
yesterday,  and  may  be  shopkeepers  to-morrow.  They  play  many 
parts,  and  often  essay  many  different  lines.  But  the  old  Come¬ 
dian  dell’  Arte,  and  his  degenerate  successor,  the  Pantomimist, 
had  but  a  single  rdle.  He  was  completely  identified  with  it. 
It  often  absorbed  even  his  own  name.  Jean-Gaspard  was  Mime 
— if  not  the  Artist — from  early  childhood,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
year  in,  year  out.  Once  in  a  moment  of  depression  and  pecuniary 
embarrassment  he  threatens  to  become  a  locksmith  ;  but  some 
of  his  Parisian  audience  intervene.  They  make  a  little  sub¬ 
scription,  in  order  that  he  may  remain  an  artist-mime,  their  pet 
Pierrot ;  and  as  he  lies  a-dying,  it  is  as  artist-mime,  who  can 
impart  the  methods  and  technique  of  his  curious  mHicr,  that  hi3 
son  regards  him. 
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Of  all  the  lengthy  monologues  in  Guitry’s  play,  none  is  more 
moving  and  effective  than  that  in  which  the  protagonist,  as  a 
successful  celebrity,  replies  impatiently  to  a  journalist’s  ques¬ 
tionings  concerning  his  early  life.  He  looks  back  on  it  through 
no  rosy  spectacles.  Heaven  never  seemed  to  lie  about  him  in 
his  infancy.  A  great  bitterness  of  soul  rises  up  within  him  and 
overflows  into  his  turbid  speech  as  he  recalls  the  hardships  of 
his  itinerant  boyhood.  He  had  never  in  fact  the  temperament  of 
a  Bohemian  in  the  metaphorical  sense ;  though  a  Bohemian  he 
certainly  was  by  literal  nationality.  If  he  sometimes  described 
himself  as  Polish,  it  was  but  a  confused  way  of  stating  that  he 
was  born  and  bred  in  Varsovia.  How  he  got  his  name  no  one 
has  ever  explained,  or  cared;  but  his  father,  a  poor  soldier,  may 
have  been  of  French  descent,  for  the  critical  day  in  the  boy’s 
history  was  that  in  which  news  reached  the  family  that  Deburau 
phe  had  inherited  a  property  in  Amiens. 

Now  how  could  a  penniless  man  transport  a  wife  and  five 
children  to  take  possession  of  their  inheritance?  The  ingenious 
parent  answered  the  vexing  question  by  converting  the  family 
into  a  troupe  of  travelling  acrobats.  The  two  pretty  daughters 
took  kindly  to  the  tight-rope.  The  two  elder  boys  tumbled  with 
ever-increasing  satisfaction  to  their  parents,  their  audiences,  and 
themselves.  Only  the  youngest,  Jean-Gaspard,  showed  no  aptitude 
for  these  displays.  He  owns  that  he  objected  to  make  his  way 
through  life  upon  his  hands.  In  despair  his  father  turned  his  stu¬ 
pidity  to  account  by  making  him  the  clown  and  buffoon  of  the 
show,  the  doltish  imitator  of  his  clever  brothers.  He  got  the  kicks 
when  they  had  the  halfpence.  He  was  caned  and  sent  supperless 
to  sleep,  one  cannot  say  to  bed,  when  they  were  regaled  with 
dainty  morsels.  Once  only  did  he  get  an  advantage  over  them, 
and  the  rarity  of  the  circumstance  engraved  it  on  his  memory. 
.\t  Constantinople — who  knows  when  or  wherefore  they  were 
there? — the  family  were  commanded  to  play  in  an  apparently 
empty  room  in  the  Palace.  But  the  fool  Jean-Gaspard,  perched 
high  on  a  ladder  in  some  ridiculous  attitude,  could  look  down 
behind  a  thin  silken  curtain  and  behold  the  hidden  audience  of 
enchanting  odalisques. 

One  other  relatively  agreeable  recollection  stood  out  in  the 
man’s  memory  when  he  recalled  those  grey,  weary  years  of  his 
wandering  childhood.  The  father,  who,  if  exacting,  is  never 
shown  to  us  as  other  than  resourceful  and  solicitous  for  his  child¬ 
ren’s  welfare,  found  himself  possessed  of  eighteen  spare  francs,  and 
1  with  them  purchased  a  horse  and  two  large  panniers  !  In  these 

i  the  children  travelled  by  turns,  Jean-Gaspard  often  perching 

astride  on  the  ladder  used  for  their  performances,  which  was  laid 
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across  the  horse’s  back.  At  nightfall  it  was  often  easier  to  find 
a  stall  for  the  beast  than  a  lodging  for  the  humans ;  and  then 
the  children  curled  up  in  the  baskets,  while  their  father  watched 
beside  them  under  the  stars. 

At  length  the  goal  of  their  journeyings  is  reached ;  but  the 
inheritance  proves  to  be  a  Castle  in  Spain.  A  ruined  hovel  and 
a  patch  of  unproductive  land  wdll  not  keep  a  family ;  and  again 
they  take  to  the  road.  Soon,  however,  we  find  them  in  Paris, 
with  a  roof  over  their  heads,  in  a  court  off  the  Eue  S.  Maur.  An 
addition  is  made  to  the  troupe  of  an  acrobatic  husband  and  wife, 
and  though  they  are  at  times  inconveniently  bibulous,  a  success¬ 
ful  show  is  organised.  The  elder  daughter  is  known  as  La  Belle 
Hongroise,  the  elder  son  becomes  Le  Roi  du  Tapis.  Jean- 
Gaspard  remains  the  buffoon.  The  indefatigable  father  at  length 
obtains  the  right  to  supply  outdoor  spectacles  for  general  fHes. 
The  Emperor  sees  their  performance.  The  family  feel  they  are 
next  door  to  being  Government  officials  ! 

One  day,  moreover,  Napoleon,  driving  to  St.  Cloud,  sees  our 
poor  paillasse  running  in  the  same  direction  in  perspiring  haste. 
The  coachman  is  ordered  to  draw  up,  and  presently  the  panting 
Jean-Gaspard  is  .seated  in  the  carriage  vis-a-vis  the  Royalty. 
Napoleon  can  talk  any  man’s  shop.  Now  he  converses  about  the 
theatre,  and  asks  the  paillasse  what  he  thinks  of  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  day.  Jean-Gaspard  rejdies  that,  in  his  opinion,  these 
gentlemen  would  have  done  better  to  have  written  a  good 
pantomime. 

The  anecdote  is  significant  of  the  direction  of  his  thoughts  at 
this  epoch,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Jean-Gaspard  detach¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  family  performances  and  seeking  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Theatre  des  Funambules. 

It  was  a  poor  place,  this  Boulevard,  rope-dancers’  theatre,  intc 
which,  w’e  are- told,  one  descended  as  into  a  vault ;  but  its  name 
must  be  written  in  capitals  in  the  history  of  the  drama.  It  was 
opened  in  1816  as  a  speculation  by  a  certain  Nicholas  Alichel 
Bertrand,  who  had  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  performances 
popular  in  the  temporary  booth  theatres  of  the  great  Parisian 
fairs  might  be  made  to  draw'  permanently.  Now'  the  pieces  de 
resistance  in  these  theatres  des  foires  were,  in  fact,  relics  and 
reminiscences  of  the  old  Commedia  dell’  Arte — that  unique  flower 
of  Italian  genius,  which,  at  the  7.enith  of  its  career,  had  been 
housed  in  royal  palaces,  but  which  had  at  length  declined  into 
the  booths  from  which  it  had  sprung.  And  in  its  decrepitude 
it  became  mute — as  it  perhaps  w'as  in  its  far-off  infancy.  The 
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restrictions  imposed  through  the  envy  of  the  legitimate  drama 
only  partially  account  for  the  pantomimic  performances  of  the 
fairs.  The  art  o  improvisation  was,  in  fact,  inseparable  from 
the  genius  of  the  Italian  players,  and  as  they  died  out  or  became 
denaturalised  it  became  impossible  to  produce  the  old  plays. 
Certain  traditions  as  to  staging,  action,  and  character,  however, 
lingered  on,  and  degraded  versions  of  the  ancient  scenarii  were 
retained  for  dumb  show  representations. 

A  pantomime  sautant,  full  of  horse-play,  gymnastic  feats,  and 
pyrotechnic  display,  was  a  conspicuous  item  in  the  bill  of  the 
Funainbules,  though  it  was  less  important  than  the  really  mar¬ 
vellous  performance  of  the  chiens  savants.  Our  poor  paillasse 
was  at  the  outset  profoundly  convinced  of  his  inferiority  to  these 
clever  animals;  and  only  gradually  did  he  .shake  off  depression, 
and  begin  to  exhibit  streaks  of  talent  and  self-confidence,  under 
the  influence  of  a  kindly  spirit,  who  took  the  leading  role  of  Har¬ 
lequin.  And  then  one  evening  his  good  angel  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  to  an  apparently  unlikely  place  of  inspiration. 
It  was  a  little  estaminet  where  players  and  men  of  letters  were 
wont  to  congregate ;  and  there,  amid  the  fumes  of  smoke  and 
beer,  the  talk  on  the  night  in  question  turned  with  enthusiasm 
on  the  rising  star  of  Talma.  Our  paillasse  listened,  and  then 
and  there  fell  in  love  with  Fame.  He  determined  to  win  her — 
to  be  the  Talma  of  Pantomime. 


Gradually  a  change  came  over  the  Funainbules’  programme, 
and  then  over  one  of  the  stock  roles.  The  performing  dogs  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  foolish  pantomime  of  action  gave  place  to  the 
pantomime  dialoguce,  in  which  the  most  complicated  plots  and 
conversations  were  expressed  by  gestures  and  facial  expression. 
To  the  ancient  Commedia  dell’  Arte  characters  figuring  in  these 
pantomime.s — the  two  Zanies,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  the  lovers, 
the  Doctor — had  been  added  the  white-vested  Pierrot.  He  had 
been  born  into  the  strange  world  of  improvised  comedy,  because 
all  the  conventions  demanded  the  existence  of  a  doltish  butt. 
Harlequin  had  originally  supplied  that  demand  :  he  had  been 
the  Fool,  and  his  twin,  Brighella,  the  Knave  of  every  scenario. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  part  of  Arlecchino 
was  played  by  a  notable  comedian,  Domenico  Biancolelli,  a  man 
of  fine  physique,  of  education  and  parts,  the  intimate  of  men 
of  letters,  who  not  only  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  the  light  of 
his  intelligence,  but  perceived  that  a  French  audience  required, 
before  all  things,  wit.  And  so  the  Zany  became  witty,  astute, 
and  nimble.  Fortunately,  an  imbecile  was  ready  to  hand  in 
the  French  peasant  of  Moliere’s  Festin  de  pierre.  Moliere  had 
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borrowed  his  plot  from  an  Italian  scenario ;  and  the  Italian 
players  in  Paris,  in  their  turn,  took  some  of  his  most  telling  pas¬ 
sages,  and  with  them  furbished  up  the  ancient  Convitato  di 
pietra.  A  clever  actor,  Giaratone,  made  a  great  hit  in  the  part 
of  Pierrot,  who  “from  this  time,”  says  M.  E.  Fourrier,  “never 
again  left  the  Italian  comedy  ”  ;  and,  of  course,  passed  from  it 
into  the  derivative  pantomimes. 

And  now,  in  the  hands  of  Deburau,  Pierre  in  his  turn  outgrows 
his  simplicity.  “With  all  due  respect  to  the  most  perfect  actor 
who  ever  lived,”  wrote  one  of  his  contemporaries,  “he  completely 
denaturalised  his  part.  Pierre  assumed  the  airs  of  a  master,  and 
an  aplomb  unsuited  to  his  character.  He  no  longer  received 
the  kicks  ;  he  gave  them.  Harlequin  now  scarcely  dared  to  touch 
his  shoulders  with  his  bat.  Cassandro  would  think  twice  before 
boxing  his  ears.  He  wmuld  kiss  Columbine  and  place  his  arm 
about  her  waist  like  the  seducer  of  comic  opera.  He  caused 
the  entire  action  of  the  play  to  revolve  round  himself.” 

Another  contemporary  marks  and  explains  the  transformation 
of  the  rdle  in  the  lines  : — 

“  Et  du  Pierrot  blafard  brisant  le  masque  6troit 
Le  front  de  Deburau  per^ait  en  maint  endroit.” 

But  the  explanation  merely  emphasises  the  psychological  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  change  without  indicating  how  it  came  to  pass. 
That  the  wit  and  aplomb  of  the  successful  Dominique  should  leak 
out  and  overflow  into  his  rdle  is  comprehensible ;  but  our  poor 
paillasse,  the  uneducated  acrobat,  the  fool  of  his  family,  diffident, 
awkward,  and  depressed  in  youth,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
modest,  unassuming,  and  melancholy — surely  he  of  all  actors 
seemed  predestined  to  get  into  the  skin  of  the  original  Pierrot, 
and  hand  on  unchanged  the  conception  of  a  naive,  though  lovable 
simpleton  ? 

The  transformation  of  his  part  undoubtedly  synchronised  and 
corresponded  wdth  his  own  mental  development ;  it  marks  the 
change  which  comes  to  a  man  who  has  found  the  line  for  which 
he  is  peculiarly  fitted,  the  thing  he  can  do  better  than  his  peers. 
He  had  shown  no  aptitude  for  acrobatic  feats.  He  was  not  a 
great  dancer,  like  Biancolelli — known  to.  the  Parisians  as 
Dominique — whose  fatal  pneumonia  was  developed  because  the 
French  monarch  encored  his  performance  till  he  w^as  over-heated 
and  over-tired.  He  had  not  the  agility  of  the  famous  Scaramouche 
Fiorelli,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty  could  still  deliver  a  box  on 
the  ear  with  his  foot.  He  could  not  fence  and  box  with  the 
notable  ease  of  his  son  and  successor,  Charles.  His  gift — and 
he  knew  it — lay  in  his  unsurpassable  mimetic  power,  in  the 
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extraordinary  mobility  of  his  facial  muscles  and  expressiveness 
of  his  hands.  To  display  it  he  modified  the  traditional  Pierrot 
costume,  suppressing  every  detail  which  might  conceal  his  play  of 
feature  or  detract  from  its  effect.  Instead  of  the  short  woollen 
blouse  with  big  round  buttons  and  long  hanging  sleeves  of  the 
first  French  Pierrots,  he  donned  the  white  blouse,  with  wide 
sleeves,  showing  every  vein  of  his  wrists  and  “speaking  hands,” 
worn  by  the  Italian  Pagliacci ;  but  he  deleted  the  neck  frill, 
which  hid  the  neck  muscles,  and  the  tall  hat  which  threw  a 
shadow  on  the  forehead.  The  tight-fitting  black  skull-cap  which 
he  adopted  brought  out  by  contrast  every  movement  of  his 
features,  well  whitened  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  French 
badin;  and  both  black  velvet  and  white  flour  enhanced  the  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  his  brilliant  dark  eyes. 

Thus  equipped  the  great  mime,  night  after  night,  with  his 
I  speechless  gestures  drew  and  held  an  audience  representative  of 
tout  Pam.  The  people,  whose  tastes  and  sufferings  and  joys 
Deburau  knew  and  Pierrot  incarnated,  were  never  tired  of  him ; 
while  the  world  of  fashion,  literature,  and  art,  weary  of  the 
cold  conventionality  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  found  in  the 
Funambules— ill-lit,  ill-ventilated,  and  within  earshot  of  the 
howls  of  a  menagerie — a  new  and  poignant  sensation.  Deburau- 
Pierrot  became  an  institution,  an  interesting  romantic  figure — 
who  could  light  an  unreciprocated  flame,  and  figure  as  the  hero 
of  a  petite  passionette. 

To  a  little  vendor  of  patisserie  who  keeps  a  stall  outside  the 
theatre  he  seems  a  w'onderful  and  romantic  personage.  Deeply 
enamoured,  she  lavishes  sweetmeats  on  his  dog  Coquette,  last 
of  the  chiens  savants  he  had  ousted.  But  Deburau  is  blind  to 
her  languishings  and  deaf  to  her  sighs,  and  at  length  she  marries 
a  butcher,  whom  she  compels,  for  old  sake’s  sake,  to  purchase 
one  of  Coquette’s  puppies.  Pierrot’s  affections  are,  in  fact,  at 
this  time  bestowed  on  a  pretty  milliner,  who  one  night  imperils 
his  performance  by  withdrawing,  faint,  from  the  theatre.  He 
cuts  short  his  speechless  dialogue,  throw^s  a  cloak  over  his  white 
blouse,  and  hastens  to  her  dwelling.  Plis  fellow  actors  wait, 
curious  and  alarmed.  The  audience  become  impatient.  Sud¬ 
denly  Pierrot,  wet,  breathless,  but  reassured,  nishes  in,  passes 
straightway  to  the  stage,  and  with  imperturbable  aplomb  resumes 
his  part. 

Presently  we  find  our  Pierrot  a  married  man,  with  an  inventory 
of  movable  property  which  extends  to  “six  chairs,  two  chests  of 
drawers,  a  secretaire,  a  bed,  and  two  cradles.”  Another  extant 
'xument  makes  us  w’onder  how  the  ptre  de  famille  contrived 
I’o  support  the  occupants  of  those  cradles.  The  contract  between 
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Nicholas  IMichel  Bertrand,  Director  of  tlie  Theatre  des  Funara- 
bales,  and  Jean-Gaspard  Deburau,  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
No.  28,  signed  on  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1828,  gives  to  the 
actor  the  magnificent  salary  of  thirty-five  francs  a  week,  with 
an  extra  ten  francs  a  week  in  consideration  of  his  services  in 
distributing  the  properties  and  locking  them  away  again  each 
evening.  He  is  to  provide  his  own  under  linen,  stockings,  shoes, 
gloves,  and  make-up,  and  is  to  take  part  in  ballets  or  divertisse¬ 
ments  given  by  the  company,  publicly. or  privately,  without 
extra  pay  except  travelling  expenses.  If  he  should  be  absent 
through  illness  his  salary  is  to  be  suspended  till  the  day  of  his 
reappearance  ;  and  he  is  liable  to  all  the  customary  fines — so  much 
for  one  scene  of  rehearsal  missed,  so  much  for  two  scenes,  and  I 
so  forth ;  so  much,  again,  for  appearing  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  j 

This  last  fine,  at  least,  did  not  form  part  of  our  Pierrot’s  * 
expenses.  He  was  austerely  temperate,  though  on  occasion  he 
enjoyed  a  glass  of  beer  or  hot  wine,  or  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee, 
and'he  always  smoked  a  good  deal.  “But,”  wrote  George  Sand, 
“he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  drop  of  champagne, 
fearing  to  upset  the  nervous  equilibrium  necessary  for  his  art, 
which  he  regarded  with  almost  religious  seriousness.”  She  tells 
us  also  of  his  reserve,  of  his  quiet  and  excellent  manners,  his 
untiring  industry.  “He  always  spoke  modestly  of  himself  and 
seriously  of  his  art.  He  laboured  to  satisfy  himself,  and  the 
effects  which  seemed  so  spontaneous  were  the  result  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  study.” 

The  stage  in  a  man’s  life-history  when  the  pains  and  struggles, 
the  precariousness  and  romance  of  early  youth  are  left  behind, 
when  poverty  has  become  a  mild  companion,  not  a  picturesque 
but  brutal  creditor,  when  the  coy  mistress  Fame,  and  the  chosen 
woman-partner  have  alike  been  won,  and  the  provision  of  bread 
and  butter,  of  education  and  careers  for  a  growing  family  are 
paramount  preoccupations — this  mezzo  del  camin  di  nostra  vita, 
however  satisfactory  to  the  individual  and  even  to  his  sober 
biographer,  is  not  the  one  which  usually  attracts  the  playwright 
in  search  of  moving  incidents  and  picturesque  situations;  nor 
again  are  the  sentimental  declarations  and  laments  of  a  pcre  de 
famille,  faithless  to  a  still  young,  pretty,  and  faithful  wife  apt 
to  excite  in  spectators  any  feeling  but  amusement  or  contempt. 

Guitry,  however,  does  not  choose  to  introduce  us  to  his  pro¬ 
tagonist  till  Pierrot  is  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  his  first¬ 
born  already  a  little  lad  of  promise.  And  he  makes  his  middle- 
aged  hero’s  passion  the  pivot  of  the  play. 

The  means  by  which  he  achieves  the  impossible  is  exceedingly 
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clever,  though,  or  because,  exceedingly  simple.  Instead  of 
evolving  a  heroine  from  his  inner  consciousness,  he  simply  inter¬ 
wove  the  strands  of  Deburau’s  life-history  with  another  equally 
unusual  and  picturesque,  which,  though  really  disassociated,  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  time,  place,  and  milieu.  The 
beautiful  demi-mondaine,  Marie  Duplessis,  with  her  instinctive 
elegance,  her  fine  taste,  her  curious  innocence,  her  anomalous 
constancy,  was  a  heroine  ready  made  for  the  pen  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.  As  the  Dame  aux  Camelias  she  secured  his  immediate 
and  permanent  success,  and  her  own  privileged  position  in  French 
literature.  From  this  secure  height  she  has  stooped  to  the  aid 
of  Sacha  Guitry,  who  by  bringing  her  upon  his  stage  at  once 
created  in  a  French  audience  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  play, 
and  eliminated  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by  inspiring  a  sense 
of  fatal,  irresistible  fascination. 

The  association  of  these  two  arresting  personalities  in  the 
mind  and  work  of  Guitry  is  clearly  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain 
Parisian  critic  who  was  contemporary  with  both  of  them.  Jules 
Janin  wrote  a  critical  study  of  Deburau ;  he  also  wrote  a  preface 
to  an  edition  of  Dumas’s  famous  novel.  In  that  preface  he 
sketches  the  character  and  life  of  the  original  Dame  aux 
Camelias,  and  relates  his  own  rencontre  with  her. 

One  evening  in  1845 — a  year,  that  is,  before  Deburau’s  death 
—Jules  Janin,  in  company  with  the  composer  Liszt,  remarked, 
walking  along  the  street  in  front  of  them  and  in  the  same 
direction  as  themselves,  a  lady,  noticeable  for  her  grace  of  car¬ 
riage  and  her  elegant,  though  quiet  and  suitable,  attire.  On 
entering  “an  abominable  salon  of  a  theatre  of  the  Boulevards” 
(it  may  well  have  been  the  Funambules)  they  found  the  lady, 
to  their  surprise,  seated  next  to  them,  and  still  alone.  After  a 
time  she  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  speaking  of  the 
play  and  music  with  discrimination  and  in  well-chosen  phrases, 
and  though  to  be  unattended  at  that  epoch  and  that  place  was 
a  thing  accounted  impossible  for  une  jeune  dame  comme  il  faut, 
there  was  something  in  her  distinguished  bearing  and  beauty, 
her  correctness  and  slight  hauteur  of  manner,  which  left  them 
puzzled  as  to  her  position.  Later  they  discovered  that  she  was 
the  celebrated  demi-mondaine,  ]Marie  Duplessis. 

Madame  Deburau  does  not  appear  among  Sacha  Guitry’s 
dramatis  personce.  A  bigger  dramatist  and  man  than  he  might 
have  been  bolder,  and  have  soared  above  the  level  of  mere  senti¬ 
mentality  in  a  meeting  between  the  wdfe  and  mistress.  Such  a 
scene  would  have  endowed  the  play  with  a  second  good  female 
part,  and  have  converted  that  of  Marie  Duplessis  into  a  role 
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worthy  of  a  great  actress.  Guitry,  however,  wrote  not  for  an 
American  or  English,  but  for  a  French  audience ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  audience  both  more  tolerant  of  sentimentality,  and  far  more 
alive  to  the  purely  intellectual,  non-human  aspects  of  a  play 
which  moves,  indeed,  round  a  biography,  but  a  biography  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  and  stated  in  the  terms  of  literai*y  criticism. 

It  is  curious  that  Guitry’s  attribution  to  his  hero  of  an  unre¬ 
quited  and  devouring  passion  compelled  him  to  adhere  to  actual 
facts  as  regards  his  mortal  illness,  and  to  reject  the  far  more 
picturesque  popular  version  of  the  cause  of  death.  Pulmonary 
trouble  had  slowly  undermined  a  constitution  on  which  early 
hardships  had  left  a  mark ;  but  we  find  an  unfavourable  factor 
in  the  case  not  in  “the  pangs  of  disprized  love,”  but  in  a  damp, 
dark,  unwholesome  dressing-room.  If  Pierrot  ventures  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  cave  he  is  referred  to  Article  III.  of  his  contract : 
“I  agree  to  content  myself  with  the  lighting,  heating,  and  cos¬ 
tumes  provided  by  the  Administration.”  But  at  length  he  can 
content  himself  no  longer,  and  he  files  a  protest  against  the 
Administration.  In  the  nick  of  time  his  advocate  makes  a  sensa¬ 
tion  by  the  production  of  a  toadstool  grown  on  the  premises. 
But  the  arrH  given  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  horror  and 
sympathy  expressed  in  court.  The  Administration  is  merely 
ordered  to  “disinfect  the  aforesaid  dressing-room  at  once,  and  to 
extirpate  within  tw'enty-four  hours  all  fungi  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.”  The  Administration  accomplishes  its  horticultural  work 
“at  its  own  expense  ”  ;  and,  clothed  in  his  cotton  blouse,  Pierrot 
continues  to  cough  and  shiver  in  his  cave.  The  doctors  fre¬ 
quently  prescribe  “a  long  rest  ” — a  long  rest  for  an  ill-paid 
“artist-mime,”  who  is  the  father  of  four  children,  and  whose  con¬ 
tract  contains  another  unfortunate  clause,  to  wit,  that  in  case  of 
illness  the  Direction  has  the  right  to  suspend  his  salary  until  his 
reappearance.  Moreover,  the  physicians’  prescription  was  un¬ 
tempting  becau.se  the  excitement  of  acting  had  the  fallacious 
appearance  of  being  his  best  medicine.  As  he  stepped  upon  the 
stage  his  asthma  left  him.  He  neither  gasped  nor  coughed: 
new  strength  came  to  his  limbs.  Pierrot  was  young  again  in  the 
land  of  Cockaigne.  What  wonder  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave 
his  audience,  and  that  they  never  guessed  his  condition?  When 
his  death  surprised  them  in  the  year  1846,  they  attributed  it  to 
a  stage  accident. 

And  a  slight  stage  accident  did  happen.  Maurice  Sand,  who 
with  his  mother  George  Sand  occupied  a  box  at  the  Funambules 
that  night,  describes  it  carefully;  and  his  description  forms  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  actor’s  relations  with  his  public. 
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A  trap-door  through  which  Pierrot,  in  a  piece  called  Les 
Eprcuves,  was  wont  to  make  his  exit,  refused  to  open.  He 
stamped  impatiently  with  his  foot;  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  through  it  unprepared.  Someone  announced  that  the  actor 
was  hurt,  and  the  audience  rose  quietly  to  go.  But  almost  at 
once  Deburau  himself  reappeared  on  the  stage.  “Assez,  assez,” 
cried  the  spectators;  but  Pierrot,  maintaining  his  role,  intimated 
by  emphatic  gestures  that  he  meant  to  continue  the  show.  The 
house  broke  into  a  long  roar  of  applause. 

George  Sand  sent  next  day  to  inquire  for  the  actor,  and  he 
acknowledged  this  civility  and  a  laudatory  article  she  had  written 
in  the  Constitutionel  in  a  brief  but  graceful  note  :  “Ma  plume,” 
he  wrote,  ‘‘est  comme  ma  bouche  sur  la  scfene ;  mais  mon  coeur 
est  cornine  mon  visage,  et  je  vous  prie  d’en  accepter  I’expression 
sincere.” 

The  fall  compelled  him  to  rest,  and  the  rest  benefited  his 
health.  But  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  declared  he  was  again 
fit  for  work,  and  his  advertised  return  brought  a  long  queue  to 
the  booking-office.  The  piece  in  which  he  chose  to  make  his 
reappearance,  Les  Noces  de  Pierrot,  was  a  favourite  of  his  own 
and  of  his  public ;  and  he  played  it  now  for  the  six  hundredth 
time.  His  entrance  with  a  pretty  girl  on  his  arm  and  a  bridal 
buttonhole  in  his  white  coat  was  a  signal  for  delirious  applause. 
True  to  his  part  he  made  no  speech,  but  it  was  evident  he  was 
much  affected.  He  bowed  low,  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
a  tear  trickled  down  his  floured  cheek.  In  this  scene,  with  the 
peasants  grouped  artistically  to  right  and  left,  PieiTot  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  wont  to  execute  a  strange  dance  introducing  some 
can-can  steps.  But  he  did  not  move.  ‘‘Dansez,  dansez  !  ”  cried 
a  single  voice  from  the  gallery;  but  ‘‘Non,  non!  ”  was  the  call 
of  numbers;  and  again  came  a  great  shout,  ‘‘Vive  Deburau.” 
It  was  one  of  those  rare  moments  when  the  public  evinces  delicate 
and  acute  perception.  They  were  saying  farewell  to  their 
".\rtist-Mime.” 

A  few  days  later,  propped  up  in  his  bed  with  pillows,  the  dying 
Pierrot  gave  his  son,  at  the  young  man’s  earnest  request,  his 
first  and  last  lesson. 

Guitry  here  avails  himself  ably  of  an  immense  opportunity 
not  only  for  transferring  to  monologue  the  aesthetic  thoughts  and 
information  of  Jules  Janin,  but  of  touching  a  deep  and  tender 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  The  desire  of  an  admiring 
and  ambitious  son  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  his  father’s 
curious  art  that  nothing  might  be  lost  to  posterity ;  the  wistful 
looking  backward  of  an  artist ;  the  pang  with  which  the  old  who 
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have  drained  the  wine  of  life  contemplate  the  young  whose  cups 
are  hrimming  over;  these  natural,  poignant  emotions  give  to  the 
play  a  very  moving  close. 

Yet  we  who  have  tried  to  know  the  real  Dehurau  must  needs 
recognise  that  Guitry  has  told  a  true  tale  with  a  wrong  emphasis 
and  thereby  has  belittled  the  character  of  his  hero.  Not  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousy  but  parental  solicitude  and  ambition  prevented 
him  from  training  Charles  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Those  steps 
had  led  him  to  very  little  comfort ;  and  weary,  suffering,  and 
poor,  he  had  the  commonplace  parental  wish  that  his  children 
.should  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  material  prosperity.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  gave  his  first-born  a  training  in  drawing,  design,  and 
porcelain  painting.  When,  however,  he  discovered  that  the 
stage-struck  boy  meditated  running  off  with  a  travelling  troupe 
of  players,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  sent  him  to  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  that  he  might  receive  there,  not  the  limited  empirical 
instruction  which  he  himself  could  give,  but  a  first-rate,  all-round, 
scientific  training  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Nor  did  Deburau,  as  Guitry  dramatically  represents,  rise  from 
his  bed  to  witness  the  performance  of  his  pupil,  and  acknowledge 
with  a  throb  of  mingled  pride  and  pain  that  it  equalled  or  sur¬ 
passed  his  own.  He  had  been  dead  a  year  before — in  November, 
1847 — the  name  of  Charles  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  play¬ 
bill  at  Les  Trois  Planetes.  His  father’s  reputation  secured  him 
a  favourable  reception,  and  his  own  merits  soon  established  his 
position.  He  was  tall  and  well-formed,  with  expressive  eyes 
and  mobile  features.  He  danced,  fenced,  rode  and  sang,  had 
the  agility  of  a  clown  and  the  strength  of  a  pugilist ;  and  he  was 
versed  in  the  traditions  of  sixty-four  roles.  Neverthele.ss,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  extraordinary  personal  mag¬ 
netism  of  his  father.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  he 
appeared  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  before  an  audience 
too  much  accustomed  to  rough  and  tumble  pantomime  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  finer  artistry  of  French  dnmb-show ;  and  also  that  he 
played  by  command  before  Napoleon  III.,  who  desired  to  see  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  delighted  Napoleon  I. 

Laura  M.  Ragg. 


A  MONTHLY  COMMENTAKY.— (X.) 


Profkssor  Pigou,  in  the  Political  Economy  of  War  (Macmillan),  has 
made  the  most  concise  and  yet  the  most  complete  diagnosis  of  our 
present  financial  disease  that  has  yet  been  propounded.  A  large 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  actual  economic  and 
financial  processes  of  the  war  period  and  to  an  elucidation  of  their 
real  meaning,  which  was  often  strikingly  different  from  their  appa¬ 
rent  meaning.  But  he  has  two  actual  proposals  to  make  for  our 
present  behaviour,  proposals  which  to  some  extent  depend  on  one 
another.  One  is  that  all  the  European  nations  should  return  as 
goon  as  possible  to  a  gold  standard  and  that  we  ourselves  should  aim 
at  the  restoration  of  the  pre-war  parity  between  currency  and  gold; 
the  other  is  that  we  should  undertake  a  capital  levy  on  a  scale  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  to  wipe  out  between  three  and  four  thousand 
millions  of  our  internal  debt.  Neither  proposal  would  commend 
itself  to  men  of  business  at  first  sight,  for  the  one  involves  a  rigid 
policy  of  deflation  and  the  other  is  regarded  as  anathema  on  account 
of  its  socialistic  associations.  When,  however,  we  find  first  one  and 
then  another  distinguished  and  non- Socialist  economist  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  commend  it,  it  is  time  we  realised  that  this  proposal  is  not 
merely  the  impossible  dream  of  a  few  extreme  politicians,  but  a 
matter  of  immediate  and  practical  importance.  We  may  decide 
against  it,  but  if  we  do  it  must  be  on  better  grounds  than  those  of 
general  prejudice. 


The  world  is  gradually  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  international 
currency  problem  has  to  be  faced,  for  the  vagaries  of  the  exchanges 
threaten  the  prosperity  of  every  nation.  We  have  got  used  to  the 
fact  that  Eussia,  Poland,  and  Austria  might,  for  economic  purposes, 
almost  as  well  be  in  the  moon,  but  the  sudden  drop  to  1,100  to  the 
pound  of  the  German  mark  has  shocked  us  into  the  realisation  that 
civilisation  cannot  endure  with  three-quarters  of  Europe  com¬ 
mercially  out  of  action.  The  effect  of  these  exchange  movements 
on  business  is  roughly  this.  Nations  can  manage  to  trade  with  one 
another  whatever  the  level  of  the  exchange — within  reasonable 
limits — so  long  as  that  level  remains  constant.  Currency  is,  after 
all,  only  a  token  for  the  exchange  of  goods,  and  a  shirt  in  Germany 
is  worth  to  an  Englishman  a  shirt  in  England  minus  the  cost  of 
carrying  it  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  whatever  the  value  of 
the  mark.  Once  the  exchanges  were  stable,  price  levels  would 
adjust  themselves  and  trade  could  be  resumed.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  contract  to  buy  goods  six  months  hence  if  you  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  you  will  have  to  pay  for  them.  If  a  German 
had  agreed  some  months  ago  to  pay  £10,000  for  a  British  machine 
it  would  now  cost  him  four  times  as  much  in  his  own  money  as  he 
had  expected.  If  the  Englishman  had  agreed  to  take  payment  in 
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marks  he  would  only  get  £2,500  for  his  machine.  The  margin  of 
profit  and  loss  in  business  will  not  stand  such  fluctuations.  They 
threaten  ruin  and  make  trade  quite  impossible. 


Before  the  war  exchanges  could  only  fluctuate  a  very  little  on 
either  side  of  the  normal.  The  amount  by  which  they  could  fluc¬ 
tuate  was  the  cost  of  carrying  gold  from  the  one  country  to  the 
other.  If  that  maximum  fluctuation  were  exceeded  actual  gold 
was  moved,  and  the  situation  righted  itself,  the  general  balance 
being  so  stable  that  a  country  which  was  threatened  with  an  exces¬ 
sive  loss  of  gold  could  rescue  itself  quickly  by  manipulating  its 
Bank  Rate.  Nowadays,  however,  the  currencies  of  Europe  are 
no  longer  anchored  to  the  solid  bottom  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
melting  of  gold  and  its  export  are  restricted,  and  in  spite  of  that 
restriction  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  are  drifting  to 
America,  whose  fate  threatens  to  be  that  of  Midas.  As  Professor 
Pigou  points  out,  the  maintenance  of  a  gold  standard  is  not  techni¬ 
cally  necessary  to  a  stable  exchange  system.  If  Governments  were 
strong  enough  to  pursue  a  rapid  and  rigorous  policy  of  deflation 
wherever  the  exchange  moved  against  their  own  countries  an  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  currency  would  be  innocuous.  But  in  point  of  fact 
they  are  not  strong  enough,  and  the  only  way  to  restore  stability  to 
the  exchanges  is  to  return  to  a  gold  standard.  This  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  same  as  the  standard  which  existed  before  the  war. 
In  Gennany  where  what  was  once  a  shilling  is  now  a  halfpenny;  the 
restoration  of  such  a  standard  is  clearly  impossible.  She  will  have 
to  devaluate  her  currency  and  determine  that  a  mark  is  worth 
perhaps  only  a  pennyworth  or  three  farthings  worth  of  gold.  This 
means  an  immense  loss  to  the  holders  of  old  money  securities,  but 
not  to  the  owners  of  tangible  property  or  of  shares  in  industry,  for 
those  have  a  real  value  independent  of  currency.  Our  currency, 
however,  is  so  near  to  its  old  gold  value  that  Professor  Pigou  advises 
us  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard.  The  right  course 
for  countries  like  France  and  Italy  is  more  difficult  to  determine, 
but  the  path  to  the  old  basis  would  for  them  bo  difficult  and 
painful. 


This  policy,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Governments  have  realised  the  impossibility  of  the  present 
position.  Our  own  at  least  says  that  it  realises  it,  and  they  all  of 
them  ought  to  realise  it;  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference  shouted 
it  loud  and  clear  enough  in  their  ears,  and  they  can  see  the  conse¬ 
quences  all  around  them  in  the  shape  of  universal  unemployment 
in  a  world  that  clamours  for  goods  of  almost  all  descriptions.  But 
a  restoration  of  the  old  rules  implies  that  the  nations  are  prepared 
to  play  the  game  by  those  rules.  One  of  those  rules  was  that  no 
country  could  sell  in  goods  more  than  it  was  prepared  to  buy  in 
goods,  except  to  countries  in  which  it  was  prepared  to  invest  its 
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profits  in  the  expectation  of  a  still  larger  future  return — again  in 
goods.  The  old  system  was  a  system  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
goods,  a  purpose  which  humanity  very  naturally  and  wisely  wished 
to  effect.  It  was  not  a  system  that  permitted  exciting  juggling 
feats  in  international  currency.  Under  the  old  system  no  country 
could  say  to  another:  “  You  owe  £5, 000, 000, (XX)  in  gold  to  be  paid 
in  large  annual  instalments.”  If  it  had,  actual  gold  would  have 
begun  to  flow  until  there  was  no  more  left  in  the  debtor  country, 
and  long  before  that  moment  the  system  would  have  broken  down 
and  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in  the  kind  of  chaos  we  are  in 
now.  The  indemnity  schemes  of  the  Peace  Treaties  can  only  be 
written  on  paper  and  carried  out  in  paper  currencies;  they  are  far 
too  unreal  and  impossible  to  stand  translation  into  the  stern  realities 
of  gold  and  goods.  Professor  Pigou,  of  course,  writes  as  an  econo¬ 
mist,  and  he  deals  with  facts  and  not  with  dreams.  Over  all  our 
present  troubles  hangs  the  fog  of  the  indemnities  and  of  the  inter- 
Allied  debts.  Until  we  have  made  up  our  minds  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  those,  and  unless  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
something  sensible  about  them,  we  must  remain  in  a  world  of 
politics  and  be  content  to  leave  such  details  as  our  w’ork,  our  trade, 
and  our  livelihood  to  the  mercy  of  an  ironic  fate,  which  is  trans¬ 
parently  enjoying  the  joke  we  must  present  to  its  gaze. 


I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  payments  at  all  on  account  of 
these  debts  and  indemnities.  So  far  as  the  debts  are  concerned,  we 
ourselves  can  probably  struggle  along  under  our  burden.  The 
people  who  have  reason  to  complain  are  the  6,(XX),000  American 
unemployed,  for  so  long  as  we  cannot  raise  a  sufficient  surplus  of 
goods  to  defray  our  annual  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  it  is 
manifest  that  we  cannot  buy  from  her  any  larger  amount  of  goods 
than  we  are  doing.  If  goods  come  into  a  country  to  meet  a  paper 
credit  they  will  not  provoke  an  equivalent  outward  flow  of  goods. 
By  hard  living  and  hard  work  debts  can  be  paid  in  goods;  only  the 
fate  of  the  creditor  is  apt,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  the  fate  of  Midas. 
But  our  comparatively  small  debt  to  America  is  one  thing  and  the 
colossal  German  debt  to  the  Allies  is  quite  another.  We  positively 
refuse  to  take  her  goods  in  this  country;  we  have  erected  a  tariff 
barrier  to  prevent  their  entry.  Then  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways, 
for  goods,  and  goods  which  provoke  no  equivalent  export,  we  must 
have  or  nothing.  France  is  in  different  case.  Her  economic  frame¬ 
work  is  very  different  from  ours;  she  lives  much  more  on  her  own 
resources.  She  can  afford,  especially  owing  to  the  condition  of  her 
devastated  areas,  to  accept  a  large  quantity  of  German  goods,  and 
she  has  arranged  to  take  her  share,  and  rather  more  than  her 
share,  of  the  indemnity  in  goods.  But  if  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  world  desire  to  return  to  the  only  system  on  which  they  can 
trade  into  one  another,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  beforehand 
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•w  hat  they  can  take  in  the  shape  of  free  goods  without  indigestion 
and  w'hat  their  debtors  can  give  in  the  shape  of  free  goods  without 
starvation,  and  they  must  reassess  their  mutual  liabilities  on  that 
basis. 


To  go  back  to  a  gold  standard  does  not  necessitate,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  a  return  to  the  actual  gold  standard  which  existed 
before  the  w'ar.  But  it  is  suggested  that  this  country  ought  to  aim 
at  such  a  return.  It  would  not  involve  a  return  to  the  old  price- 
levels.  It  would  mean,  however,  that  our  price  level  would  have 
to  be  brought  down  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  bear  the  same 
proportionate  relation  to  the  1914  level  as  the  American  price  level 
did  to  the  1914  level  in  that  country.  In  both  countries  the  actual 
value  of  gold  itself  in  terms  of  goods  has  fallen,  partly  because  there 
are  less  goods,  £Uid  partly  because  by  withdrawing  gold  from  cur¬ 
rency  we  have  reduced  the  demand  for  it,  and  therefore  its  value. 
Although  we  should  not  have  to  reduce  our  prices  to  the  1914  level 
we  should  have  to  go  some  way  towards  that  level.  If  and  when 
we  return  to  the  gold  standard  w'e  shall  raise  very  considerably  the 
value  of  money  in  the  country,  and  w'e  shall  Have  to  contract  the 
amount  of  our  currency  and  of  our  credits  in  order  to  do  so.  The 
result  will  be  to  raise  the  value  of  securities  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest;  they  will  go  through  the  reverse  of  the  process  they  went 
through  during  the  war.  One  obvious  consequence  of  this  will  be 
that  while  the  money  income  of  the  nation  w’ill  be  reduced,  the 
interest  on  our  £6, (XX), 000, 000  of  internal  debt  will  remain  the  same, 
and  the  capital  value  of  that  debt  will  tend  to  increase.  With  fall¬ 
ing  prices  the  cost  of  all  other  items  in  the  national  expenditure  will 
tend  to  go  down,  but  that  of  the  service  of  the  debt  will  not  go  down. 
The  actual  burden  of  the  debt  will  therefore  become  greater  than 
ever. 


This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  it  is  a  very  cogent  reason,  why 
Professor  Pigou  supports  the  proposal  for  a  capital  levy  to  wdpe  out 
the  bulk  of  the  debt.  An  internal  debt  is  in  reality  a  mortgage  on  a 
certain  part  of  the  national  income.  Some  £300,000, (XX)  are  col¬ 
lected  each  year  in  taxes  and  paid  out  to  people,  themselves  in  nearly 
all  cases  taxpayers,  who  hold  the  stock  of  the  debt.  So  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned,  money  actually  passes  from  pocket  to 
pocket;  so  far  as  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  concerned  the  process  is 
merely  a  book-keeping  adjustment,  which  itself  costs  money  and 
causes  disturbance  to  trade.  An  ideal  capital  levy  would  collect 
from  each  taxpayer  a  capital  sum  which  would  bring  him  in  at  5  per 
cent,  just  that  amount  of  which  he  is  mulcted  in  taxation  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  debt.  With  that  money  the  holders  of 
debt  would  be  paid  off.  Everj’one  would  then  have  suffered  a 
certain  diminution  of  capital,  but,  as  taxation  could  be  reduced  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  thus  extinguished,  no 
one  would  suffer  any  diminution  of  net  income.  In  actual  fact  it  is 
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not,  as  a  rule,  proposed  to  impose  the  levy  on  people  whose  income 
is  earned,  and  if  that  were  not  done  they  would  gain  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  draw  the  bulk  of  their  income  from  investments.  This 
discrimination,  however,  is  not  essential;  it  is  a  matter  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  realise  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  levy  turns  on  considerations  of  expediency. 
There  is  no  confiscation  about  it;  we  are  faced  with  a  simple  choice 
between  two  methods  of  paying  off  a  debt  which  in  any  case  we 
shall  have  to  pay  off  by  one  of  them. 


The  arguments  against  the  levy  Professor  Pigou  meets  very  fairly 
and  very  effectively.  It  is  urged  that  the  prospect  of  such  a  levy 
creates  financial  uneasiness  and  drives  capital  out  of  the  country. 
To  that  argument  the  obvious  reply  is  that  such  a  levy  is  inscribed 
on  the  programme  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties;  therefore  the 
uneasiness  exists.  On  the  other  hand  no  party  proposes  to  make  a 
habit  of  such  levies,  and  when  the  levy  had  been  imposed  and  the 
debt  repaid  the  prevailing  uneasiness  should  in  fact  be  allayed.  The 
other  main  argument  against  it  is  a  practical  one.  It  is  said  that 
so  many  people  would  find  themselves  compelled  to  sell  shares 
and  securities  in  order  to  pay  the  levy,  that  there  would  be  a  colossal 
slump  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  the  consequent  loss  to  each 
individual  would  be  many  times  the  amount  of  the  levy,  if  indeed 
the  task  of  realisation  was  possible  at  all.  To  this  Professor  Pigou 
replies  that  as  all  the  money  collected  would  be  paid  out  to  debt¬ 
holders  they  would  presumably  need  to  invest  it,  and  there  would 
be  as  many  buyers  of  shares  as  sellers.  Large  amounts  of  the  levy 
would  be  paid  in  actual  war  loan  scrip,  which  would  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  cash.  The  gap  in  time  between  the  selling,  the  collection 
of  the  money,  its  payment  to  debt-holders,  and  its  re-investment 
could  be  adjusted  through  the  banks.  The  Government,  knowing 
exactly  how  much  money  was  coming  in,  could  pay  off  debt  out  of 
specially  created  short-term  credits,  and  the  processes  of  buying  and 
selling  could  thus  be  made  simultaneous. 


There  are,  of  course,  more  valid  objections  than  these.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  people  who  patriotically  subscribed  to  war  loan  when 
other  far-sighted  people  with  a  more  selfish  perspicacity  were  buying 
industrial  shares,  which  soared  up  after  the  Armistice,  are  entitled 
to  a  small  aftermath  of  the  rich  harvest  of  capital  appreciation 
reaped  by  the  latter.  There  is  also  the  point  to  which  I  referred 
above.  It  would  in  practice  be  extremely  difficult  to  impose  the 
levy  on  earned  incomes,  and  it  seems  a  little  unfair  to  penalise  the 
small  investor  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
wealthy  professional  man  who  makes  his  tens  of  thousands  a  year. 
There  is  finally  a  serious  difficulty  to  which  Professor  Pigou  refers 
at  the  very  end  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  levy  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  if  there  were  widespread  and 
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organised  opposition  or  systematic  evasion.  It  is  not  enough  to 
reply  that  such  opposition  would  be  factious  and  unreasonable.  The 
issue  is  one  of  fact;  if  there  were  such  obstruction  it  might  well 
wreck  the  scheme.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  past  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  subject  of  the  levy  have  aroused  furious  opposition. 
These  are  considerations  which  might  well  cause  any  Government  to 
hesitate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  levy  have  to 
find  for  us  some  other  way  out  of  our  dilemma It  is  manifestly 
disastrous  to  try  to  run  the  world  on  paper  currencies.  To  fix  a 
gold  standard  lower  than  the  previous  standard  would  be  a  definite 
act  of  confiscation  of  capital  and  of  income  far  more  serious  than 
any  capital  levy.  Yet  to  return  to  the  old  gold  basis  means  an 
increase  in  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  to  a  point  at  which  we 
may  find  it  impossible  to  bear. 


H.  B.  Usher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Falling  Prices  and  Depression. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  O’Farrell,  in  his  article  on  “  Prices  and  Productivity,” 
in  your  November  number,  refers  to  me  by  name,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  a  few  words  of  reply  to  his  charge  of  “  post-propterism.” 

Post  hoc  is  not  necessarily  propter  hoc,  but  it  is  the  only  evidence 
of  propter  hoc  that  there  is.  When  we  find  an  invariable  sequence 
we  assume  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  W'hen  we  find  a  number 
of  similar  sequences  we  infer  the  probability  of  a  causal  relation. 

In  an  article  of  mine,  which  Mr.  O’Farrell  criticises,  I  gave  several 
instances  in  which  falling  prices  and  depression  went  hand  in  hand. 
I  specified  the  cases  of  Japan  and  America;  I  alluded  to  the  effect 
of  the  policy  of  appreciating  the  rupee  in  India  and  East  Africa;  and 
as  additional  illustrations  I  mentioned  the  depressions  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  the  closing  quarter  of  last  century.  It  is 
with  these  that  Mr.  O’Farrell  chiefly  deals. 

As  regards  the  earlier  period,  he  makes  three  points,  two  of  which 
are  entirely  irrelevant,  and  the  third  a  misunderstanding. 

(1)  He  discusses  the  effect  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payfnents  in 
1821.  I  disagree  with  his  views,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  that  the  period  was  one  of  falling  prices,  right  up  to 
the  “hungry  ’forties,”  when  the  lowest  level  was  reached.  There 
was  then  a  recovery,  and  the  “  ’fifties  ”  are  not  associated  with  any 
similar  melancholy  recollections.  Cessante  causa  cessat  et 
effcictus.  These  facts  wall  not,  I  think,  be  contested,  and  are 
sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

It  must  surely  be  a  slip  of  Mr.  0 ’Farrell’s  to  make  special  mention 
of  “  increased  production  ”  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  suffering  of 
the  time. 

(2)  He  says  that  the  Chartists  did  not  mention  the  state  of  the 
currency. 

No  doubt  true.  Nor  has  our  Labour  Party  in  its  recent  manifesto 
taken  any  notice  of  the  effect  of  a  bad  currency  policy  in  accentuating 
the  present  depression.  Why  expect  the  Chartists  to  be  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  Labour  is  now',  or,  for  that  matter,  than  one 
who  has  given  such  attention  to  the  subject  as  Mr.  O’Farrell?  The 
point  is  that  the  period  was  one  of  falling  prices,  and  coincidentally 
of  suffering  and  of  social  and  political  unrest. 

(3)  He  attributes  to  me  the  view  that  “it  is  the  manufacturers 
and  traders  rather  than  the  wage-earners  who  primarily  suffer  from 
a  general  fall  in  prices.” 

Unless  the  w’ord  “  primarily  ”  is  taken  strictly  in  the  sense  of 
“first  in  order  of  time,”  this  statement  completely  misrepresents 
my  view's,  and  nothing  I  have  said  justifies  it. 

My  second  illustration  is  met  by  Mr.  O’Farrell  with  a  denial  of  the 
facts,  and  he  examines  statistics  to  show  that  the  Governments  and 
Royal  Commissions  who  talked  of  depression  laboured  under  a 
delusion.  It  was  really  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  it  was  only  manu¬ 
facturers  and  traders  who  complained — not  exactly  the  classes  from 
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whom  one  would  expect  complaints  of  prosperity.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  to  discuss  in  a  letter  the  arguments  by  which  Mr. 
O’Farrell  attempts  to  show  that  some  strange  oblicjuity  of  vision 
affected  the  public  and  the  statesmen  of  the  time.  Those  of  your 
readers  whose  memories  go  so  far  back  may  recall  the  days  when 
bands  of  the  workless  paraded  the  streets,  singing  in  doleful  cadence : 

“  We’ve  got  no  work  to  do-o-o-o, 

We’\e  got  no  work  to  do-o-o; 

We’re  workmen  stout,  hut  we’re  all  turned  out. 

And  have  got  no  work  to  do.” 

When  I  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  workless  then,  of  the  million 
and  a  half  unemployed  to-day,  and  of  the  millions  more  on  short 
time  or  on  the  brink  of  unemployment,  I  admit  to  a  feeling  of 
indignation  at  any  insinuation  that  the  problem  is  one  that  mainly 
affects  the  interests  of  the  employer  class. 

The  illustrations  I  gave  of  the  connection  between  falling  prices 
and  depression  are  thus  unaffected.  I  suggest  that  the  sequence  is 
a  consequence,  and  that  the  Government,  in  giving  effect  to  the 
policy  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee,  has  aggravated  a  situation  that 
was  already  sufficiently  difficult. 

There  are  other  points  I  should  like  to  allude  to,  but  I  must  not 
trespass  further  on  your  courtesy. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

John  O.  Mit.t.er. 

November  5th,  1021. 


*^*Th€  Erlitor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  ease  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


Erratum. 

“The  Revolt  Against  Authority, Beck.  (Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  November,  1921.) 

Page  778,  line  1,  “  $700,000,000  ”  should  read  $100,000,000. 


